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Art. I.—The Loves of the Poets. By the Author of the 
‘‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.”’ 2 vols. London: 1829. 


Ir was a fine idea of the Ancients, that the mind resembles the 
eye, capable of discerning every object around it, yet remaining 
invisible to itself. With a few shining exceptions, mankind are 
denied the faculty to turn thought inwards; and the individual 
not privileged beyond the ordinary lot, who by this means 
would investigate his own nature, must fail in the attempt. For- 
tunately, however, this inability may be obviated by the exer- 
cise of powers granted in common to all: as in the above simile, 
the eye is impressed from the exterior world, with the image 
and structure of organs resembling itself, in like manner we may 
become acquainted with our own mental texture and capacity, 
from observing the phenomena of thought in others. The most 
pleasant mode known to us, of conducting this inquiry, is to se- 
lect a single master passion, and watch its effects on the various 
temperaments and dispositions subjected to its influence; to de- 
tect it ina thousand disguises, conflicting, perhaps, with impulses 
the most opposite ; and frequently displaying results as essen- 
tially different as happiness and misery. Modern novel writers 
derive the interest of their romances from this source. We have 
prefixed to this article, the name of a work by the authoress of 
the Diary of an Ennuyée, which contains an exhibition of 
this nature, though on a limited scale, and without the aid of 
fiction. We must be permitted, however, at the very outset, to 
find fault with the title. ‘‘ The Loves of the Poets’? conveys an 
impression of effeminacy, which is foreign to the graceful digni- 
ty pervading her volumes. We proceed, in our author’s lan- 
guage, to unfold the design of her “Sketches. ’ 
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** They are absolutely without any other pretension than that of exhibiting in 
a smallcompass, and under one point of view, many anecdotes of biography and 
criticism, and many beautiful poetical portraits, scattered through a variety of 
works, and all tending to illustrate a subject in itself full of interest ;—the influ- 
ence which the beauty and virtue of women have exercised over the characters 
and writings of men of genius.” 

Poetry has been so long consecrated to the service of love, its 
incense so uniformly sacred to the God, that we naturally con- 
sider the recipients of bright eye’d Fancy, as oracles in all that 
relates to the passion. Yet Poets themselves, even in the ple- 
nitude of inspiration, have never surpassed Rochefoucauld’s ad- 
mirable definition: cold and penetrating, in a few lines he has 
exposed the very elements of the mystery. “II est difficile de dé- 
finir amour: ce qu’on en peut dire est que, dans l’ame, c’est 
une passion de regner; dans les esprits, c’est une sympathie; et 
dans le corps, ce n’est qu’une envie cachée et délicate de pos- 
scder ce que l’on aime, apres beaucoup de mysteres.’’ Perhaps 
a superior being, in his distant paradise, might reasonably ques- 
tion the value of that feeling, which derives its character of joy 
or grief from the will of a fellow-creature : yet were the same 
being to view more closely the nature of our happiness, which 
cannot exist without an attendant alloy, he, would concede, that 
although through the impulse of love, we become more depen- 
dent, and of course individually weaker, we are recompensed 
in the mere article of power, by its tendency to knit society 
together. Without doubt, if we except the exquisite delight 
which at times will come over the mind on a new perception of 
abstract truth, but few things in this world can be more plea- 
sant than a passion of this kind, undefiled and unreproved. 

Our author devotes but a few pages to the ancient Bards of 
Greece and Rome; she pleads her womanly exemption from the 
painful research which a history of their attachments would re- 
quire, and after adducing two instances of their delinquency as 
lovers, accuses them in the following strain:— 

** The passion they celebrated never seems to have inspired one ennobling or 

nerous sentiment, nor to have lifted them for one moment above the grossest 
selfishness. ‘They had no scruple in exhibiting their mistresses to our eyes, as 
doubtless they appeared in their own, degraded by every vice, and in every sense 
contemptible; beings, not only beyond the pale of our sympathy, but of our to- 
leration. Throughout their works, virtue appears a mere jest. Love, stript of 
his divinity, even by those who first deified him, is what we disdain to call by 
that name ; sentiment, as we now understand the word, that is, the union of fer- 
vent love with delicacy towards its object, a thing unknown and unheard of, and 
all is of the earth, earthy.’’ 


This is rather a sweeping denunciation, and like most other 
such, is not sustained by truth. We do not deny that Ovid may 
have beaten his mistress; and Cynthia, when overcome with li- 
quor, thrown the cups at the head of Propertius; and, to say the 
least, such conduct was very unceremonious: but a more minute 
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investigation would have apprized our author of *‘one”’ or even 
two ‘‘ennobling sentiments” of the classic Poets, which attest 
the influence of women. We doubt that the whole range of sub- 
sequent verse has any thing of the amatory kind to compare 
with the Invocation to Venus, by Lucretius, in his superb poem 
De Rerum Natura. But as our author has taken sanctuary in 
her feminine privilege, and atones for this heterodoxy by many 
correct views, it would be ungallant to dwell upon it longer. 
The period of the troubadours, whence she enters fully upon 
her design, together with the centuries immediately anterior, 
and those subsequent, form a deeply interesting epoch ; as il- 
lustrating the agencies employed by a Supreme Power, when it 
becomes necessary to regenerate nations. From the 6th to the 
12th centuries, a great portion of Europe presents but a succes- 
sion of discordant and barbarous scenes. The feudal system, al- 
though beneficial to a crude association of mankind, became, af- 
ter a few generations, replete with mischief. Each petty dis- 
trict, forming a distinct community, had an interest unnatural 
and separate from the surrounding mass; outrage and ignorance 
were the well known results. Yet throughout this saturnalia of 
evil passion, we may observe signal events tending to reclaim 
mankind, and nourish the germs of public and domestic improve- 
ment. It is true, that in some instances these lucid intervals 
were soon succeeded by frenzy, and their effects apparently 
merged; yet were they unquestionable and propitious. Who may 
tell how much more tempestuous the dark ages might have 
proved, had not the liberal genius and empire of Charlemagne 
been erected as a great landmark in the midst of the tumult ? 

The rise and cultivation of the Provencal poetry, deserves to 
be considered as an event co-operative with the crusades, in 
giving a new aspect to human life, and preparing men for the 
discoveries of succeeding ages. By the crusades, a new channel 
was opened to those unquiet energies which before had expend- 
ed themselves in domestic quarrel: /e Gai Science modified and 
softened the energies themselves. Men insensibly lost their bit- 
ter feelings, when instead of brooding in their castles over some 
ancestral feud or personal enmity, they were absorbed in dreams 
of womanly fascination. Nor was this renovation of moral feel- 
ing confined to the stronger sex;—the female character acquir- 
ed intrinsic dignity with its increase of power; and though we 
may smile at the excessive reverence at first paid to it, and be 
disgusted with the absurdities of the courts of Love, we should 
recollect that the effervescence was natural and healthy ; it was 
as if a new impulse had been given to a turbulent river; the ele- 
ment for a while disdained its limit, but gradually subsided to 
the just height and level. The succeeding extract from our au- 
thor, is characteristic of this period, 
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** The extravagance of passion, and boundless devotion to the fair sex, which 
the troubadours sung in their lays, they not unfrequently illustrated by their ac- 
tions : and while the knowledge of the first is confined to a few antiquarians, 
the latter still survive in the history and the traditions of their province. One 
of these, Guillaume de la Tour, having lost the object of his love, underwent dur- 
ing a whole year, the most cruel and unheard of penances, in the hope that 
heaven might be won to perform a miracle in his favour, and restore her to his 
arms; at length he died broken-hearted upon her tomb. Another, beloved by 
a certain princess, in some unfortunate moment breaks his vow of fidelity, and 
unable to appease the indignation of his mistress, he retires to a forest, builds 
himself a cabin of boughs, and turns hermit, having first made a solemn vow, 
that he will never leave his solitude, till he is received into favour by his offend- 
ed love. Being one of the most celebrated and popular troubadours of his pro- 
vince, all the at, and the ladies sympathise with his misfortunes: they find 
themselves terribly ennuyés in the absence of the poet who was accustomed to 
vaunt their charms and their deeds of prowess; at length, at the end of two 
years, they send a deputation, intreating him to return,—but in vain: they then 
address themselves to the lady, and humbly solicit the pardon of the offender, 
whose disgrace in her sight, has thrown a whole province into mourning. The 
princess at length relents, but upon conditions which appear, in these unroman- 
tic times, equally extraordinary and difficult to fulfil. She requires that a hun- 
dred brave knights, and a hundred fair dames, pledged in love to each othe, 
should appear before her on their knees, arid with joined hands supplicate for 
mercy. The conditions are fulfilled. The fifty pair of lovers are found to go 
through the ceremony, and the troubadour receives his pardon.” 

Our author has, we think, erred in ascribing too much refine- 
ment and delicacy to this era. Men enslaved by superstition 
and ignorance, were incapable of any continued elevation of 
thought: it will be rarely found, that the expression of an en- 
thusiastic moment, is a safe criterion by which to judge of real 
character. It was, indeed, no common influence which could elicit 
so much harmony from the discordant elements then abounding 
in the world; and we conceive it is only under this view, that 
the poetry of the troubadours merits a perusal. It is a curious 
and faded relic, betraying a peculiar origin, but deprived of its 
former miraculous energy. When the earlier troubadours had 
sung the pains of separation from the object of adoration, or the 
misery induced by even the thought of her displeasure, when 
they had alluded to the music of her voice, the grace of her 
person, with some other minutie of passion, they exhausted 
the resources of their inspiration. Imagination had been too 
long torpid to revive immediately, and their effusions were echo- 
ed again and again, with scarcely a new thought to redeem the 
monotony of the strain. There were, nevertheless, a few ex- 
ceptions to this mediocrity, among whom Bertrand de Born, 
viscount of Hautfort, stands pre-eminent. We cannot coincide 
with our author in believing, that ‘‘in these days he would have 
been another Lord Byron ;”’ but he was certainly a fine example 
of the accomplished troubadour. His life, indicative of the age, 
passed in outrage and rapine, and in one instance was narrowly 
preserved from a shameful, and rather ‘‘unromantic’’ termina- 


tion. He had been closely connected-in friendship with Prince © 
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Henry, and instigated the rebellion of that prince, with his bro- 
ther Richard, against their father Henry II. of England. After 
the suppression of the revolt, and the death of Prince Henry, 
Bertrand was made prisoner by the king; who, when on the 
point of ordering his execution, asked him if reason had not for- 
saken him,—*alas, it has, sire, since the death of your son Prince 
Henry.” The parent recognised the appeal, and in the name 
of his dead son, awarded the criminal his life and former pos- 
sessions. —‘‘ In each new war that he entered into,”’ says Sis- 
mondi, ‘*de Born animated his soldiers, encouraged his allies, 
and sustained his own hopes, by breathing out the passions which 
excited him to the contest in a sirvente.’’ One of these warlike ef- 
fusions is so finely rendered by the French author, that we will 
give his own text. 

“Que me font, les jours heureux ou malheureux ? que me font les semaines 
ou les années? en tout temps je veux perdre quiconque ose me nuire. Que 
a’autres embellissent, s’ils le veulent, leurs maisons ; qu’ils se procurent les com- 
modités de la vie; mais, pour moi, rassembler des lances, des casques, des 
epées, des chevaux, sera l’unique objet de mes desirs. Je suis fatigué des avis 
qu’on veut me donner, et par Jesus, se ne sais auquel entendre : on m’appelle 
imprudent, si je refuse la paix ; mais si je voulais la faire, quel est celui, qui ne 
m’appellerait lache ?” 


Geffrey de Rudel, and Bertram d’Alamanon, are among the 
troubadours who principally claim our author’s admiration. The 
latter has left a ballad, which we admit contains one beautiful 
thought, thus translated into French by Millot,—esperer aupres 
delle vaut mieux que jouir avec tout autre.—Our author con- 
fesses the coincidence between this sentiment, and two lines of 
Petrarch ; but to save her admired sonnetteer from the stigma of 
having copied without acknowledgment, she exclaims,—‘‘it is 
one of those thoughts which spring in the heart, and might often 
be repeated without once being borrowed.”’ It also strongly calls 
to mind Shenstone’s exquisite inscription ; Hew guanto minus 
est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse. With all its in- 
trinsic inferiority, we would not insinuate any thing like con- 
tempt for the poetry of the troubadours. It forms the first step 
of that golden ladder which has since been extended to the very 
heavens. The leaders of society, unacquainted with the know- 
ledge or fancy which might dignify a common theme, yet power- 
less to resist its incitement, lisped in numbers; and even their 
lisping commanded the admiration of the people, and a respect 
for the efforts, however feeble, of mind. 

The next chapter is devoted to Guido Cavalcanti, and Cino 
da Pistoia, friends and associates of Dante. The former has left 
some ballads and songs, but is at present better known through 
his connexion with the great Florentine, than by his writings. 
“The grand work,”’ says our author, ‘‘on which his fame long 
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rested, is a Canzone sopra l’amore, in which the subject is so 
profoundly and so philosophically treated, that seven volumi- 
nous commentaries, in Latin and Italian, have not yet enabled 
the world to understand it.’”? Our author informs us that Guido 
was betrayed into pgetry and love by a Spanish girl, whom he 
celebrated under the name of Mandetta; we cannot but eulogise 
her graceful translation of the poet’s finest sonnet. It is a vague, 
dream-like, but beautiful picture ; though almost too Platonic. 
**Who is this, on whom all men gaze as she approacheth! who causeth the 
very air to tremble around her with tenderness ’—who leadeth Love by her side 
—in whose presence men are dumb, and can only sigh? Ah Heaven! what 
power in every glance of those eyes! Love alone can tell; for I have neither 
words nor skill. She alone is the lady of all gentleness—beside her, all others 
seem ungracious and unkind,—who can describe her sweetness, her loveliness / 
to her every virtue bows, and beauty points to her as her own divinity. The 


mind of man cannot soar so high, nor is it sufficiently purified by divine grace 
to understand and appreciate all her perfections.” 


Cino da Pistoia acquired a twofold reputation. His commén- 
tary upon the first nine books of the code, exhibits him as the 
first jurist of the day; and Petrarch established his poetical 
standing, by using him as a model in his own compositions : 
Ricciarda dei Selvaggia, whom he celebrates, was of a noble fa- 
mily of Pistoia; her father, having been leader of the faction of 
the Bianchi, was obliged to fly with his family from the city, 
and take refuge in a fortress among the Appenines. Cino, who 
had been secretly attached to Selvaggia, followed them to their 
retreat, and was received with approbation by her humbled fa- 
mily. The approach of winter found them happy in their rug- 
ged abode; but before it passed, the fragile being who had won 
the poet to her seclusion, died beneath its attendant privation 
and inclemency ; ‘‘then,’”’ says our author, ‘‘they buried her 
with tears in a nook among the mountains.’’ Cino, many years 
afterwards, commemorates in verse a visit, which either in imagi- 
nation or person he paid to her grave; from the energy prevail- 
ing in the last stanza, our author is perfectly convinced the visit 
was real. “I rose up and went on my way, and passed the 
mountain summits, crying aloud Selvaggia! in accents of de- 
spair.”” We mention this as an instance of the rich colouring, 
which, with scarcely sufficient data, she is too prone to throw 
around her characters. 

Petrarch and Laura next succeed in our author’s love calendar, 
and her pages have invested the old sonnetteer with a grace which 
he never acquired in our eyes by his popular effusions. Our 
want of admiration for this veteran in sentiment and sensibility, 
will, however, subject us to her anathema, as possessing ‘‘ not 
only a strange want of judgment, but an extraordinary obtuse- 
ness of feeling.” That Petrarch had exalted talents, that he ac- 
quired great and various learning, and was the first to lead men 
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back to the deserted monuments of ancient literature, is unques- 
tionable; and for this he is worthy to be honoured among man- 
kind. It was this that made him truly illustrious with his co- 
temporaries, and in his own opinion formed his title to enduring 
fame; the world is indebted to him for the discovery of the fa- 
miliar epistles of Cicero, and moreover he was the author of 
many philosophical and political works, highly esteemed in their 
day ; they are indeed now cast into the shade, by the surpassing 
productions of later times, but he should still be reverenced as 
one of the pioneers of mankind, who laboured successfully to 
explore a forgotten, and then almost untrodden path. Yet now, 
by the voice of successive generations, and we must yield un- 
willing submission to it, his name is indissolubly associated with 
effusions which were regarded with distrust by himself. We of- 
fer a translation of the sonnet Voi ch’ ascolti, etc. which is 
an example of the regret which at times visited the poet for 
the lavish waste of his powers. 


‘¢ Ye who in scattered verse the sighs discern 
With which from wayward youth my heart was fed ; 
My wayward youth, when hues of joy were shed 
Around my life, that long have ceased to burn! 
If through the past, it was your fate to learn 
The gentle lore which Love alone can read,— 
Not only for your pity do I plead, 

But your forgiveness, whensoe’er ye turn 

To these vain hopes and sorrows, which mislead 
My erring thoughts: for now, alas! I feel 

How as a fable has been all my course ; 

And frequent shame upon my mind will steal, 
The fruit of this long error, and remorse, 

And the sure truth, that all which now may seem 
Most pleasing to mankind, is but an idle dream !” 


It has been a point of controversy, whether Laura, the object 
of the bard’s passion, had a real existence, or was rather a person- 
ification of his fancy. ‘*’There are some,”’ says our author, “ who 
doubt the reality of Petrarch’s love, because it is expressed in 
numbers; and others, refining on this doubt, profess even to 
question whether his Laura ever existed, except in the imagina- 
tion and the poetry of her lover.”” The allegorical interpreta- 
tion prevailed in the fifteenth century, but we believe at present, 
to use the language of a celebrated writer, ‘‘the world are not 
so deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for a nymph so 
shadowy that her existence has been questioned ; for a matron 
so prolific, that she was delivered of eleven legitimate children, 
while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain of Vau- 
cluse.”’ According to the most received authorities, Laura was 
the progenitor, in the eleventh degree, of the Abbe de Sade; who, 
by his research, has proved that her maiden name was Laura de 
Noves, and that she was maaried in 1325, at the age of nineteen, 
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to Huges de Sade, a noble, and certainly a very meek citizen of 
Avignon. We should hold the matron and the mother in but 
slight estimation, who, though immaculate in deed, could descend 
to the petty artifice necessary to keep alive the illicit passion of 
twenty-one years; but the grave might hide her enticements and 
follies, were she not still held up as an object for our admira- 
tion. If Laura had been correct and chaste, one species of li- 
centiousness would want much of its present romantic attrac- 
tion ; and a being who was capable of as bright conceptions as 
genius ever inspired, might have left other relics of his powers 
than the monotonous and polished units which now survive him. 
Hear his own bitter exclamation in the 48th Canzone :—*‘I have 
not only forsaken the path of ambition and useful exertion, but 
even of pleasure and happiness; I, who was born, if I do not 
deceive myself, for far higher purposes than to be a mere amo- 
rous slave. What have availed me all the high and prectous 
gifts of Heaven, the talents, the genius, which raised me above 
other men?”? Who that realizes the waste of intellect which 
Laura’s vanity demanded and obtained, can honour her me- 
mory ? 

Petrarch was born at Arezzo in Tuscany, in 1304. At eight 
years of age he was removed to Avignon, and afterwards pass- 
ed four years at Montpelier, and two at Bologna, in the study 
of the civil law, which he abandoned, because, in his own lan- 
guage, he could not bring himself ‘to sell lies and words.”’ In 
the twenty-second year of his age he returned to Avignon, and 
enrolled himself in the clerical order, but received only the ton- 
sure. At this place he contracted an intimacy with Jacopo Co- 
lonna, bishop of Lombes, which appears to have been the origin 
of that attachment to the house of Colonna, which lasted until 
his death. He might unquestionably have obtained ecclesiastical 
preferment through a patron so influential, had it been his desire; 
but his devotion to Laura, which commenced soon after, pecu- 
liarly unfitted him for the profession. He travelled much through 
Europe, and in 1337, on the death of a favourite natural son, 
‘*for,’’ says a biographer, ‘‘ his love to Laura was not of a kind 
to exclude transitory amours,”’ he retired to Vaucluse, a roman- 
tic solitude where the river Sorgue bursts out from a rocky ca- 
vern. At this retreat he composed the greater number of his 
sonnets, and many of his Latin epistles in prose and verse. In 
the year 1347, he was gratified with a message from the Roman 
senate, inviting him to receive a laurel crown in the capitol. 
Gibbon has given a stately account of this event, which took 
place the succeeding year. From Rome the poet went to Par- 
ma, and it was probably at this period, and through the influ- 
ence of the Correggio family, that he was created arch-deacon 
in the church of Parma. Three years after he composed his dia- 
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logue with St. Augustine; in it he alludes to his devoted and 
sentimental attachment to Laura, but totally forgets to mention 
another /iason, by which he had become for the second time a 
father. The remainder of his life was dignified with many em- 
bassies between the different governments of Italy, and his name 
is from this period constantly associated with the rulers and 
princes of the nation. At length, in the night of the 18th of 
July 1374, he was attacked with an apoplectic fit, and was found 
the next morning in his library, lifeless, with his head resting ona 
book.—They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died. Our au- 
thor’s estimate of Petrarch may be collected from the following 
extract. 

‘** The faults of taste of which Petrarch has been accused, over and over again, 
by those who seem to have studied him as Voltaire studied Shakspeare,—his 
concetti,—-his fanciful adoration of the laurel, as the emblem of Laura,—his play- 
ing on the words Laura, L’aura and Lauro, his freezing flames and burning ice, 


—I abandon to critics, and let them make the best of them, as defects in what 
were else perfection.” 


Although sceptical as to his poetical perfection, we must coin- 
cide in the succeeding very happy sketch. ‘‘He was suspicious, 
irritable, and susceptible ; subject to quick transitions of feeling ; 
raised by a word to hope, plunged by a glance into despair ; just 
such a finely toned instrument as a woman loves to play upon; 
and all this we have set forth in the contradictions, the self re- 
proaches, the little daily vicissitudes, which are events and re- 
volutions in a life of passion.’”? Our author has, with nice tact, 
delineated the charms of Laura from the rhapsodies of her lover ; 
the picture is beautiful, but may not be trusted for resemblance ; 
fiction and deep colouring are the undeniable prerogatives of a 
bard. 

The next very pleasing article upon Dante is in her best style; 
and he well deserves it of the sex; through his genius Beatrice 
has won an immortality such as woman never before attained, 
and may scarcely hope for in the future: and she must have 
been worthy of his devotion. Petrarch, crowned with fame, 
the guest of kings and patricians, might lose himself in the re- 
veries of affected sentiment, and adorn his leisure with a pas- 
sion which in his better moments he despised. But Dante was a 
being of a nobler caste; stern and gloomy, stung to madness by 
persecution ; thrown out from “ the sweet bosom of Florence, the 
fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome;” and in his own 
bold metaphor, like a vessel without sail, and without steerage, 
hurried on to different shores, by the dry wind that springs out 
of poverty; it was not for him to be wrought upon by a com- 
mon fascination. His attachment to Beatrice commenced with 
their first interview, at a feast given by her father, Folco de 
Portinari, when they were children; it gathered strength with 

VOL. VII.—N9. 13.- 2 
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increasing years, and the Divine Comedy is a proof that it sur- 
vived the death of its object. “Though we are not told so ex- 
pressly,’’ remarks our author, “it is impossible to doubt, on a 
consideration of all those passages and poems which relate to 
Beatrice, that his love was approved and returned, and that his 
character was understood and appreciated by a woman too gene- 
rous, too noble minded, to make him the sport of her vanity.” 
The imperious Florentine could have asked no worthier accom- 
paniment to the gift of genius. Wretched indeed would the 
very possession of those gloomy energies have rendered him, 
had not Beatrice excited an unceasing current of passionate and 
kindly feeling, and thus tempered the bitter with sweet. It is 
true, had she never existed, he would have dreamed his terri- 
ble visions; he would have descended to the City of Woe, and 
wandered amidst sighs and lamentations, through regions “ where 
the air is pierced by no star;’? he would have listened to the 
moaning of the fiery surge; and taken the gauge of hitherto im- 
measurable torment; and we should then as now, have recoiled 
from the dreadful reality that glows through his descriptions. 
Yet his imagination would have been detained there, had not 
Beatrice, beloved and lost, allured his strong affections to the 
splendours of Paradise. She sustained his genius in its flight 
through the Empyrean. It may be observed in the latter part of 
his work, that whenever her immediate influence is withdrawn, 
his mind sinks from its elevation, and takes refuge in the meta- 
physical and tedious discourse of some saint or patriarch, more 
suitable to the homily of an ancient father, than the deep dream 
of the poet, surrounded with the visible glory of Heaven. 
Dante’s life, as we have already intimated, was embittered with 
persecution and exile. He was born at Florence in 1265, and ap- 
plied himself to liberal studies under Brunetto Latini, to whom 
he addressed a sportive sonnet, yet extant, enclosing his Vita 
Nuova. His earlier commentators relate, that he studied in the 
Universities of Padua and Bologna, and some have asserted that 
his thirst for knowledge led him as far as Paris, and even Oxford ; 
a great effort in those days. At an early age he distinguished 
himself in the battle of Campaldino, and in 1291, after the death 
of Beatrice, from political considerations, he espoused Gemma, 
a lady of the noble family of the Donati; ‘*who” says a quaint 
biographer, ‘‘through untowardness and evil temper, was but a 
sharpe thorne among the few flowers of life.’’ His publie ca- 
lamities commenced soon after. Having been elected chief of 
the Priers, he gave offence in that capacity to one of the two 
factions by which Florence was at this time convulsed. The 
predominant power passing into their hands, in 1301 or 1302, 
they effected a decrec of banishment against him, and confiscat- 
ed his possessions. The rest of his career is involved in great ob- 
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scurity; he has been traced to Padua and Verona, and writes of 
himself at this period, ‘‘ wandering over almost every part to 
which this our language extends, I have gone about like a men- 
dicant, showing against my will the wound with which fortune 
has smitten me.” He at last found a permanent refuge at Ra- 
venna, with Guido Novella da Polenta, a prince who should be 
immortalized for this single act. His writings had at this time 
gained him so great a renown, that he acknowledges it had in 
some degree reconciled him to banishment. He died in July or 
September 1321, of grief, induced by the rejection of an em- 
bassy he had undertaken for his benefactor Guido, to the Vene- 
tians, and was buried with great pomp at Ravenna. Florence 
repeatedly claimed his dust, but was uniformly refused, and the 
city which sheltered him while living, is still rendered sacred 
by his relics. We subjoin our author’s translation of a fragment 
of a canzone, composed shortly after the death of Beatrice; it 
is happily rendered, and is a fine example of the devotion with 
which he afterwards traced her to the very throne of God. 

“« Ascended is our Beatrice to the highest Heaven, to those realms where an- 
gels dwell in peace, and you, her fair companions, and Love, and me, she has 
left, alas! behind. It was not the frost of winter that chilled her, nor was it the 
heat of summer that withered her; it was the power of her virtue, her humili- 
ty, and her truth ; that ascending into Heaven, moved the Erernat Fatuer to 
call her to himself, seeing that this miserable life was not worthy of any thing 
so fair, so excellent !” 

We close our notice of this highly finished article upon Dante, 
with the succeeding extract, exhibiting the peculiar enthusiasm 
of his attachment :— 


** Dante concludes the collection of his rime, his miscellaneous poems on the 
subject of his early love, with this remarkable note :—‘I beheld a marvellous vi- 
sion, which has caused me to cease from writing in praise of my blessed Bea- 
trice, until I can celebrate her more worthily ; which that I may do, I devote 
my whole soul to study, as she knoweth well; insomuch, that if it please the 
Great Disposer of all things to prolong my life for a few years upon this earth, I 
hope hereafter to sing of my Beatrice, what never yet was said or sung of wo- 
man.’ And in this transport of enthusiasm, Dante conceived the idea of his great 
poem, of which Beatrice was destined to be the heroine. It was to no muse, 
called by fancy from her fabled heights, and feigned at the poet’s will; it was 
not to ambition of fame, nor literary leisure seeking a vent for overflowing 
thoughts, nor to the wish to aggrandize himself, or to flatter the pride of a pa- 
tron ; but to the inspiration of a young, beautiful, and noble-minded woman, we 
owe one of the grandest efforts of human genius.” . 


Chaucer, and his wife Philippa Picard, next claim our atten- 
tion; but it is Chaucer unaccompanied with those facts and as- 
sociations which a little disfigure the memory of England’s ear- 
liest poet. She has with much tact elucidated the history of his 
sentimental courtship, by extracts from his writings. We know 
not how it may be, but some other chronicles inform us that 
Chaucer was induced by John of Gaunt, on a promise of patron- 
age and assistance, to marry the sister of the noble Duke’s mis- 
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tress ; and it is certain that this union had a most benign influ- 
ence upon his worldly advancement. Some years after, tread- 
ing in the steps of his patron, he espoused the cause of the Re- 
former Wickliffe, and was thrown into prison, whence he pur- 
chased a release by betraying his party, and revealing whatever 
he knew of its designs. He then retired to Woodstock, where 
he reviewed his writings, and composed, after his sixtieth year, 
the celebrated Canterbury Tales; ‘‘which have been deemed,” 
says a distinguished critic, “one of the most extraordinary spe- 
cimens of active genius, and various talent, that England has 
produced.”? He died at Westminster in 1400, at the age of se- 
venty-two. 

Lorenzo de Medici, to whom we proceed, for our auther does 
not strictly regard unity of place or succession of time, is not, 
she tells us, ‘* Lorenzo the Magnificent—the statesman and the 
chief of a great republic,’’ who finds a place in her pages, ‘but 
Lorenzo the lover and the poet, round whose memory hover 
a thousand bright recollections connected with the revival of 
arts and literature, and the golden age of Italy.”” Yet we are 
scarcely able to separate the idea of magnificence from any ef- 
forts of this extraordinary man. He appears to have assumed 
the inspiration of love and poetry, rather as a contrast to his 
graver pursuits, than as if it had been an original endowment of 
his mind.—‘‘ It is not to be wondered at,”’ he remarks, “if I 
have endeavoured to alleviate my anxiety by turning to more 
agreeable subjects of meditation, and in celebrating the charms 
of my mistress, sought a temporary refuge from my cares.”’ 
Every one, through the medium of Roscoe’s elegant history, 
is intimately acquainted with his career. The name of his 
poetical mistress was Lucretia Donati, a lady of the same illus- 


trious family that more than a century before gave a wife to 
Dante. Our author tells us,— 


“The engraving prefixed to Roscoe’s life of him does not do justice to his 
countenance. I remember the original picture in the gallery of Florence, on 
which I have looked day after day for many minutes together, with an interest 
that can only be felt on the spot where the memory of Lorenzo is wherever we 
look, wherever we move. In spite of the stoop in the shoulders, the unbecom- 
ing dress, and the harsh features, I was struck by the grand simplicity of the 
head, and the mingled expression of acuteness, benevolence, and earnest thought 
in the countenance ; the imagination filled with the splendid character of the 


man, might possibly have perceived more than the eye,—but such was my im- 
pression.” 


Merely noticing a pleasant chapter treating of the Earl of 
Surrey, who has left some beautiful transcripts of the devotion 
attendant upon old-fashioned love affairs, we pass on to the ab- 
surd, wild, and fascinating Ariosto; he, whose inimitable pro- 
duction, the Orlando, has bewildered all its critics, and remains 
as a contradiction to the dogma that would try the productions 
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of an authentic genius by established and unbending axioms. 
But for one so heedless of rule in his compositions, Ariosto was 
a most discreet lover ; by temperament an ardent admirer of the 
sex, and secured from repulse by the attractions of intellect and 
person, throughout all his poems, with, we believe, but one ex- 
ception, he has preserved inviolate the names and dignity of 
those who favoured his suit. His delicacy has been counteract- 
ed in some instances by the curiosity of biographers. His first 
serious attachment, our author tells us, was to Genevra, a young 
Florentine girl, of the family of Lapi. He appears to have re- 
mained long faithful to her influence; and four years after their 
first interview, he declares to her ‘‘ she was then dearer to him 
than his soul, and fairer than ever to his eyes.”” We find him 
afterwards, in about his fortieth year, the passionate lover of 
Alessandra Strozzi, a beautiful and noble lady of Florence, with 
whom he afterwards consummated a private marriage. This 
connexion was kept secret during his life, on account of some 
ecclesiastical benefices, which would have been incompatible 
with the married state. Ariosto was distinguished rather for 
fertility of invention than a discriminating power of mind, and 
‘‘his rose unfolding its paradise of leaves,’ as he terms Ales- 
sandra, is celebrated by him more for her personal than mental 
accomplishments: there is none of that exquisite development 
of spiritual loveliness with which Dante from his earliest son- 
nets portrays Beatrice. 

We may observe the same inequality in the enjoyment of 
renown, that prevails in the meaner blessings of life. Some in- 
dividuals, endowed like angels, have walked from the cradle to 
the grave beneath a perpetual cloud. Enthusiasts and dream- 
ers,—they endured in silence, but also in pride. They could 
at will assume a more passionate existence; they could mould 
the harsh elements around them into a thousand bright creations, 
and thus privileged they passed through the world, excluded 
from its honours, perhaps despised by their cotemporaries. 
Years, even centuries might elapse, before the imperishable re- 
lics of mind overcame obscurity and neglect, and then men 
would marvel that their ancestors had been so blind as to disre- 
gard the splendid intellect that was present with them ; but 
such was not the fortune of Ariosto. His Orlando, with its bril- 
liancy of expression, and rich imagery and adventure, not only 
gratified the natural craving for mental excitement, but it re- 
called that age of chivalry in which the nation scarcely dared, 
though they wished, to believe ; and to this twofold charm its 
unparalleled success may be attributed. The prince and the me- 
chanic, the virtuous and the profligate, were alike fascinated. 
They beheld their dreams and airy legends compelled by the 
subtle master into a poetical reality, and he received the reward 
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of immediate fame from every rank in society. It is related of 
him, that having been appointed governor of a wild district 
among the Appenines, he was made prisoner when wandering 
alone, by a party of freebooters. The ruffians were proceeding 
to violence, when one of them recognised and proclaimed him 
as the author of Orlando. Respect at once took the place of out- 
rage; he was conducted in safety to the vicinity of his guards, 
and told at parting that the poet had saved the governor. He 
died at Ferrara, in 1533. Our author has devoted a very agreea- 
ble chapter to Ariosto; the conception of character is, through- 
out, spirited and correct ; and although she is too apt to build 
theories upon slight foundations, as they are always harmless 
and entertaining, we are scarcely disposed to blame her. We 
subjoin an extract from her enthusiastic article :— 


**T can understand the self-congratulation, the secret enjoyment, with which 
Ariosto dwelt on the praises of Alessandra, celebrated her charms, and exulted 
in her love, while her name remained an impenetrable secret, 


Nor passed his lips in holy silence sealed. 


** But when he had introduced her into the Orlando, he must have had a very 
modest idea of his own future renown, not to anticipate the consequences. A 
famous passage in the 42d Canto, is now universally admitted to be a descrip- 
tion of Alessandra. This is very strikingly introduced, and yet with the usual 
characteristic mystery, so that while nothing is omitted that can excite interest 
and curiosity, every means are taken to baffle and disappoint both. 

** Rinaldo, while travelling in Italy, arrives at a splendid palace on the banks 
of the Po. Itis minutely described, with all the prodigal magnificence of the 
Arabian Nights, and all the taste of an architect; and among other riches is 
adorned with the statues of the most celebrated women of that age, all of whom 
are named at length; but among them stands the effigy of one so pre-eminent in 
majesty, and beauty, and intellect, that though she is partly veiled and habited 
in modest black, alluding to her recent widowhood, though she wears neither 
jewels, nor chains of gold, she eclipses all the beauties around her, as the eve- 
ning star outshines all others. At her side stands the image of one, who, in hum- 
ble strains had dared to celebrate her virtues and her beauty, (meaning himself.) 
But, adds the poet, modestly, ‘1 know not why he alone should be placed there, 
nor what he had done to be so honoured; of all the rest the names were sculp- 
tured ; but of these two, the names remained unknown.’ No, not so! for those 
whom Love and Fame have joined together, who shall henceforth sunder ?”” 


Spencer, so abounding in proofs of the influence of women, 
has a neat article in the work before us. His rich and antique 
verse displays him in the early fever of his péssion, exclaiming 
in an agony of admiration for the whole sex— 

*¢ Demi Gods they be, and first did spring, 
From Heaven, though graft in frailness feminine.” 

We trace him through the anguish to which he was long 
doomed by coquetry, to the vivid and rapturous consummation, 
when he calls upon the world to witness his happiness ; 


** Behold while she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands; 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks.” 
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Shakspeare succeeds the English Ariosto, ‘ not,”’ we are told, 
‘Cas a great power, bearing a great name, but Shakspeare in his 
less divine character as a lover anda man.”’ Our author has cor- 
rectly estimated his sonnets. There are certainly some effusions 
among them, which for graceful and impassioned tenderness may 
vie with any thing of the kind in the language; and it is only in 
his sonnets that we are able to trace the circumstances of the in- 
dividual man. In the drama, to borrow an idea of the late Mr. 
Canning, it was his privilege, Proteus like, to assume every 
transformation, and remain the god in each; there is no current of 
personal feeling; no human selfishness colouring the imagination 
with its own peculiarities. From the elves that walk the sand 
and turf with a printless foot, that delight to hear the solemn 
curfew, and revel amidst moonlight and flowers; to the dark 
grandeur of the tyrant, half maddened with terrible dreams, 
through each conception of character, Shakspeare is totally 
forgotten: but in his sonnets, fiction is laid aside; he is no 
longer merged in an ideal existence; we contemplate the sup- 
pressed workings of the voleano whose succeeding eruption was 
to startle a world. The accounts of Shakspeare are contradictory 
and inaccurate. He is said to have been of humble parentage, 
and married at the age of eighteen, to a woman eight years older 
than himself. The suspicion of infidelity attaches to her memo- 
ry, corroborated by the slight mention made of her in his will: 
evidently it was not the wife that excited the burning strains 
which are to be classed among his earlier productions. ‘The ob- 
ject of his passion eludes our curiosity; and the cause of this ob- 
scurity may be appreciated, when we find the lover imploring 
her, in unsurpassed poetry, that all memory of his attachment 
might be laid with him in the grave, 

‘** Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 

‘*] rejoice,’ says our author, in concluding her remarks on 
the great dramatist, ‘‘ I rejoice that the name of no one woman 
is popularly identified with that of Shakspeare. He belongs to 
us all! The creator of Desdemona, and Juliet, and Ophelia, and 
Imogen, and Viola, and Constance, and Cornelia, and Rosalind, 
and Portia, was not the poet of one woman, but the poet of wo- 
mankind.” 

The chapter upon the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, is character- 
istic of our author. She thinks he is less read at the present day 
than he deserves; we confess that we have never received much 
delight from his quaint conceits and elaborate versification ; but 
he was a rare spirit in his day. His celebrated Stella was Lady 
Penelope Devereux, sister to the favourite Essex. She soon dis- 
carded the Poet and married Lord Rich, and Sir Philip con- 
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soled himself with a daughter of Secretary Walsingham. He 
survived his marriage but a short time. 

Queen Elizabeth, Drayton, Daniel, and other distinguished 
personages of that era, claim the next chapter. From Mary of 
Scotland, our author is led to illustrate the attachments of some 
of the earlier French poets. A great portion of them, though 
considerable proficients in affectation, were by no means happy 
in giving language to da belle passion. Tasso and Leonora 
d’Este succeed ; and our author’s ingenuity is exerted to free 
the lady from the imputation of frigidity and fickleness. Tasso’s 
misfortunes and confinement are known to all: as a man of ge- 
nius, his alliance would have conferred dignity on the proudest 
lineage of Europe; yet we are scarcely prepared to say that the 
Duke Alphonso deserved the bitter obloquy, which an illustri- 
ous bard, lately dead, has seen fit to heap upon him. The an- 
cient and established prejudices of society on the subject of an- 
cestry, together with the strong evidences of insanity exhibited 
by the bard, previous to his confinement, tend greatly to exte- 
nuate the conduct of Alphonso. We may regret the duke was 
not superior to his age; we may regret that when the high toned 
instrument which was capable of such glorious music, became, in 
some of its chords, fretted and dissonant, greater skill and deli- 
cacy were not used to recall the lost harmony; but on a dispas- 
sionate inquiry, Alphonso will appear neither more nor less than 
an overweening and dull patrician, acting under the dictates of 
education and the usages of his rank. 

The next chapter is devoted to Milton, the first of modern 
poets. It is not only his writings, but the grandeur of a nobly 
sustained and rugged life, that marks this man as one 

**Solemnly elected, 


With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 
To some great work.” 


And every effort to throw light upon his career should com- 
mand respect. The records of his period unfortunately furnish 
no original of the transcendant delineation of sinless and accom- 

lished Eve, or the lady in Comus. They are unrivalled in 
English, or we believe any other poetry; in them, as in his 
conception of spiritual life, Milton appears like a being descend- 
ed from more purified existence, to proclaim among mankind 
the legends of eternity, and the perfect loveliness of virtue and 
truth. Our author, we think, ascribes too much to the influence 
of Leonora Baroni, a public singer whom the poet saw at Rome. 
She for a short time filled his imagination, and was the object 
of his Italian sonnets; but the charm soon lost its potency. From 
the discord of his first wife and daughters, he modelled perhaps 
one or two scenes in Paradise Lost, and the sex can nad 
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claim honour for having afforded him so painful an illustration 
of the fall. We conceive that no poet has equalled Milton’s 
dream of womanly grace and purity; and certainly but few 
through life have been less indebted to them. 

Our author passes from Milton to Carew, a small poet at the 
court of Charles I. ; who, after being jilted by his mistress, kill- 
ed himself with dissipation. The gallant Colonel Lovelace, au- 
thor of some pretty songs addressed to Lucy Sacheverel, then 
obtains her commiseration. After spending his whole fortune in 
the king’s service abroad, he returned: to England, and found his 
betrothed married to another. And the colonel took immediate 
revenge, by dying in great poverty and wretchedness, in the 
very prime of his life. Our author utters rigid judgment against 
his fickle mistress, —“ let her stand forth condemned and scorn- 
ed forever, as faithless, heartless,—light as air, false as water, 
and rash as fire.—I abjure her.’”? Waller and his Sacharissa, 
the Lady Dorothea Sydney, follow; our author well remarks, 
‘*He was a great poet in days when Spencer was forgotten, 
Milton neglected, and Pope unborn.”” The lady was unpropi- 
tious, and Waller married a city widow worth thirty thousand 
pounds. Lady Sydney afterwards accepted the Earl of Sunder- 
land, and from our author’s account, was a very worthy person- 
age. We are then introduced to the beauties and poets nearly 
cotemporary with Lady Sunderland. The Countess of Carlisle, 
the Countess of Bedford, complimented by Ben Jonson; the 
Lady Anne Rich, writing upon whom Waller has given a sig- 
nal example of the art of sinking in poetry. 


** That horrid word at once like genie spread, 
Struck all our ears,—the Lady lich is dead.” 


Our author remarks, 


‘‘There was at this time a kind of traffic between rich beauties and poor 
poets.—The fees paid for dedications, odes, and sonnets, were any thing but 
sentimental,—can we wonder, if under such circumstances the profession of a 
poet was connected with personal abasement, which made it disreputable ; or 
that women, while they required the tribute, despised those who paid it, and 
were paid for it,—not in sweet looks, soft smiles, and kind wishes, but with sil- 
ver and gold, a cover at her ladyship’s table below the salt, or a bottle of sack 
from my lord’s cellar ;—it was a miserable state of things.” 


A few remarks on Dryden follow, but the great poet does not 
stand high with our author as a lover and husband. The bard 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard; the following anecdote is re- 
lated of him, but with decided expressions of disapproval. “Lady 
Elizabeth being rather annoyed at her husband’s studious ha- 
bits, wished herself a book, that she might have a little more of 
his attention. —“ Yes, my dear,’’ replied Dryden, “an almanack,”” 
‘¢why an almanack,” asked the wife innocently ; “because then, 
my dear, I should change you once a year.”” Addison was mar- 
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ried to the Countess of Warwick ; ‘‘ poor man”’ says our author, 
‘*T believe his patrician bride did every thing but beat him.” 
Young, the author of the Night Thoughts, married Lady Eliza- 
beth Lee, but this union was also an unhappy one. These are 
succeeded, under the head of conjugal poetry, by those bards, 
male and female, who after matrimony have made laudable ef- 
forts to celebrate its holy estate. Clotilde de Surville,a French 
poetess of the fifteenth century, is the subject of some entertain- 
ing pages; Clotilde was an authoress of considerable merit, and 
during the absence of her spouse, who followed Charles VII. 
to the field, addressed to him some beautiful effusions: we give 
two stanzas of an apostrophe to her sleeping child, as an exam-~ 
ple of her superiority in composition to the age in which. she 
lived ; the spelling has been modernized, but not a word of the 
original changed. 
** Arréte, cher enfant! j’en frémis tout entiér 

Reveille toi! chasse un fatal propos ! 

Mon fils—pour un moment—ah revois la lumiere ! 

Au prix du tien, rends moi tout mon repos ! 

Douce erreur ! i] dormait—c’est assez, je respire. 

Songes legers, flattez son doux sommeil ; 

Ah ! quand verrai celui pour qui mon cceur soupire, 

Au mien cotés jouir de son réveil ?” 
Clotide survived for a long time the loss of her husband, who 
closed his career at the siege of Orleans. The fame of her pvetical 
talents conferred upon her great celebrity, and she at last died 
in 1492, at the advanced age of ninety. A neat chapter follows 
on Vittoria Colonna, the wife of the Marquis Pescara; a lady- 
poet of Italy, and the bien aimée of Michel Angelo, but all in 
honour. Pescara died in his thirty-fifth year, and most of her 
subsequent pieces are addressed to him. Veronica Gambara, 
Portia Rota, etc. were ladies of a somewhat similar stamp. Dr. 
Donne, a grating poet, but an excellent man, affords a fine theme 
to our author, and she has not disfigured it. Donne, when about 
thirty years of age, after he had lavished a fortune in travelling 
and the acquisition of profound learning, contracted an impru- 
dent and secret marriage with the daughter of Sir George Moore. 
The father-in-law bitterly resented his alliance; and by his in- 
fluence had him dismissed from an office by which he gained a 
livelihood. For many years after, Donne’s life was a continual 
struggle against poverty ; at last, having entered holy orders, he 
was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s in London, and from this time 
his situation was comfortable. Habington, an inferior writer of 
the seventeenth century, follows Donne; our author views his 

tical merits through an exaggerating medium; and we are 

disposed to find the same fault with the next chapter on Lord 
Lyttleton. His monody verges strongly towards the ridiculous, 
while it is yet undetermined, whether he composed it before or 
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after the death of his wife ; if, as we think quite probable, defore, 
it appears to us to have been exceedingly well calculated to ter- 
rify her into a speedy departure. With a slight notice of Prince 
Frederick, grandfather to the present king, who in his own way 
was a sort of poet; and of Dr. Parnell, who, on the death of his 
wife, fell a victim to dissipation ; our author introduces us to a 
really fine scene of conjugal happiness. Klopstock and his first 
wife Meta Muller, she tells us, “were mutually possessed with 
the idea, that they had been predestined to each other from the 
beginning of time, and that their meeting on earth was merely a 
prelude to an eternal and indivisible union in heaven.”? And 
spirituality so pervaded their brief connexion, that in sober truth 
they might seem almost justified in their belief. Our author gives 
Meta’s own account of her first interview with Klopstock, con- 
tained in her correspondence with Richardson; it is marked 
with the simplicity and eloquence of unconstrained feeling, and 
displays Meta as not unworthy of-her eminently adorned hus- 
band. Of the poet our author remarks :— 


‘* Klopstock was the first to impress on the poetry of his country the stamp 
of nationality. He was a man of great and original genius,—gifted with an ex- 
traordinary degree of sensibility and imagination ; but these being united to the 
most enthusiastic religious feeling, elevated, and never misled him. His life was 
devoted to the three noblest sentiments that can fill and animate the human soul, 
—religion, pat*iotism, and love. To these, from early youth, he devoted his fa- 
culties and consecrated his talents. He had, even in his boyhood, resolved to 
write a poem which should do honour to his God, his country, and himself, and 
he produced the Messiah. It would be difficult to describe the enthusiasm this 
work excited when the first three cantos appeared, in 1746. If poetry had its 
saints, says Madame de Stael, then Klopstock would be at the head of the calen- 
dar; and she adds, with a burst of her own eloquence,—Ah, qui’ il est beau le 
talent, quand on ne I’a jamais profané! quand il n’a servi qu’a revéler aux 
hommes, sous la forme attrayante des beaux arts, les sentiments genereux, et 
les esperances réligieuses obscurcies au fond de leur coeur.” 

Meta perished, with her child, in, we believe, her first confine- 


ment. The inscription from the Messiah, — 
“ Seed sown by God to ripen for the harvest,” 


was by her request engraved upon the coffin in which mother 
and infant were buried. 

Klopstock was at first inconsolable, but he comforted himself 
by falling in love with a young girl of Blackenburgh. For some 
reasons not given, he was unsuccessful ; and about twenty years 
after he married Johanna Von Wentham, “whose affectionate 
attentions,’’? says our author, ‘‘ cheered the remaining years of 
his life.”? He died at Hamburgh, in 1813, at the age of eighty. 

A clever chapter upon Burns follows, illustrating his passion 
for Bonnie Jean and Highland Mary, and delicately noticing his 
supernumerary loves. 

Vincenzo Monti, the distinguished Italian poet, lately dead, 
is the subject of a short chapter, and our author proceeds to the 
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poets and beauties from Charles the Second to Queen Anne. 
We were first disposed to echo her question ‘‘ who cares to in- 
_— after the original of their Belincas and Clorindas,—their 

hloes, Delias, and Phillisses ;’’ but they assume, under her pen, 
a vivacity and interest, which, Heaven pardon her! is widely 
foreign to truth. ip. 

Stella and Vanessa next occupy her attention, and Dean Swift 
meets with harsh treatment at her hands. The general tone of 
her remarks on the great satirist, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract. 

** Thus perished these two innocent, warm-hearted, and accomplished women; 
80 rich in all the graces of their sex—so formed to love and be loved, to bless 
and to be blessed,—sacrifices to the demoniac pride of the man whom they had 
loved and trusted.” « 

This is severe, and we think unjust ; the apparent duplicity 
in Swift’s conduct can be easily explained, without accusing him 
of brutal selfishness. He had, from an early period of life, stu- 
died mankind with no ordinary power of observation, and calm- 
ly estimated the means of happiness the world presented ; he 
adopted the course which appeared in his peculiar case the most 
excellent, and finally in part abandoned it for the sake of another. 
Miss Johnson, celebrated under the name of Stella, was the 
daughter of Sir William Temple’s steward. Sir William, it is 
well known, was Swift’s earliest influential friend ; the poet re- 
sided in his house, and must then have formed the first acquaint- 
ance with the lady. He quarrelled with his protector in 1694, 
and left him when she was about fourteen years of age. Five 
years after, Swift was appointed to the living of Laracor in Ire- 
land, and Sir William dying at the same time, Stella, accompa- 
nied with a Mrs. Dingley, considerably older than herself, at the 
invitation of the Dean, passed over into Ireland and resided near 
him. This state of things continued for sixteen years ; he ne- 
ver, in a single instance, during all that time, had an interview 
with either Stella or her companion, not witnessed by a third 
person ; and proposed to realize Platonic friendship,~ -a species 
of sublimated intercourse the lady it appears did not appreciate. 
Finally, in 1716, he was privately married to her, but their 
meetings being conducted with the same punctilio, the con- 
nexion was kept secret until her death, which took place eleven 
years after. There is no authentic testimony that Swift ever in 
his life professed any thing but simple friendship for this wo- 
man. He had a clear, and, it would seem, prophetic, intimation 
of the terrible ruin that awaited his intellect ; for years he con- 
stantly prayed for immediate death, and his farewell to a friend 
was accompanied with a wish they might never again see each 
other. A circumstance that occurred during his residence in 
Ireland, is painfully indicative of the misery occasioned by this 
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unrelenting thought. Riding in the country with some acquaint- 
ances, he suddenly passed before them, with great rapidity, until 
out of view ; when his companions came up, they found him 
dismounted from his horse, and in violent agitation. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,”’ said he to them, ‘ pray join your hearts in fervent pray- 
er with mine, that I may never be like this oak tree, decayed 
and withered at top, while the other parts are sound.’? With 
this consciousness of approaching evil, was it not in mercy to 
Stella, of whose attachment he was aware, as well as justice to 
himself, that he long avoided a connexion, which, by accumu- 
lating petty cares, might bring the curse of insanity prematurely 
upon him ? 

We have said that Swift was aware of Stella’s deep attachment 
to him ; and he returned it as far as fidelity to himself would per- 
mit. Proud and splenetic in his very nature, he wrote, as he 
tells us, to vex, not to please, mankind ; and Stella, with the 
rest of his friends, must have occasionally suffered from his 
disposition: yet it was her own choice, and not wholly without 
a recompense. The inviolate decorum observed by Swift in all 
their interviews, shielded her from calumny ; and through him 
she enjoyed the first society of the age. The only part of Swift’s 
conduct that will not admit of satisfactory explanation, is the 
secrecy preserved relative to his marriage ; in his case, the rea- 
sons which induced the ceremony would require its recognition; 
it should not have been hidden for years ; so that at last, when 
alarmed by her declining health, he urged its public acknow- 
ledgment, she fe/¢ and answered it was too late. The delicacy, 
the pride, the suppressed tenderness of her woman’s mind— 


* Whispered the o’er fraught heart and bade it break.” 


And she died the victim to a presentiment of his own future 
madness, and a vain attempt to avert it. 

The story of Vanessa, (Miss Van Homrigh,) is briefly this ; 
and surely it exhihits no “ demoniac pride” in Swift. During 
the year 1709, the Dean visited intimately the family of a Mrs. 
Van Homrigh, at London; and presuming upon his superior 
years, sacerdotal profession, and known admiration for poor 
Stella, he assumed as a friend the direction of her eldest daugh- 
ter’s (Vanessa’s) studies. The susceptible young lady became 
deeply enamoured of her preceptor, and with uncontroulable ar- 
dour confessed to him her passion, and demanded his hand. 
The Dean answered her by writing Cadenus and Vanessa, in 
which, after expressing shame and disappointment that he had 
been so misunderstood, he alludes to his own insensibility, his 
declining age, and the scandal that might attach to his character 
if he listened to her proposals. One might suppose this was suf- 
ficiently explicit ; but the lady was still unsatisfied : she follow- 
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ed him to Ireland, and continued to harass him with solicita- 
tions, which Swift uniformly met with coldness and raillery. 
He was acquainted probably with the violence of her disposi- 
tion, and wishing gradually to dissipate her fondness, he still at 
times visited her, and urged her acceptance of the proposal of 
marriage of a reverend brother, which she declined. At last, in 
1723, disgusted and exasperated, in no measured terms he com- 
municated to her his union with Stella, and Miss Van Homrigh 
was killed by disappointment and refined jealousy. She surviv- 
ed, however, sufficiently long, to cancel a will made in his fa- 
vour, and order that after her death their correspondence should 
be published ; but her executors, in kindness to the lady’s cha- 
racter, suppressed her own fervent epistles, and gave the Dean's 
letters, passionless and correct, to the world. 

We can readily account for the opprobrium that after misfor- 
tune and death attached to Swift’s name. His bitter sneers fell 
upon the world like the dragon’s teeth which Jason scattered 
on the rank soil of Colchos; they gradually quickened into a 
malignant life, but dissimilar in one respect to the fable, did not 
venture to assail him until he was destitute of weapon and pow- 
er. Those, who, while he lived, had writhed under his satire and 
been silent, took a mean revenge upon his memory, and the 
public gave easy credence to their falsehoods. It is at length 
time that a great writer should receive the yet higher praise of 
having lived as an honest man; we may at present not only feel 
respect for the boldness that singly dared mankind, and exposed 
their weakness ; but commiseration and humility, that a mind 
so powerful, should have been utterly destroyed in its rational 
endeavour to avoid calamity. 

Our author’s two subsequent chapters are devoted to Pope ; 
resembling his friend Swift in a more delicate though less with- 
ering power of sarcasm, Pope found in Martha Blount, what 
his cotemporary wished, but did not find in Stella—a compa- 
nion who would relieve with a softer charm, the bickerings and 
jealousies of an eminent career. “ Her undefined connexion with 
Pope, though it afforded matter for mirth and wonder, never af- 
fected her reputation while living; and has rendered her name 
as immortal as our language and our literature.”” The celebrated 
lady orm attracted Pope’s admiration ; but there being a 

eat deal of vanity on both sides, they soon quarrelled and be- 
came the bitterest enemies. Poetical old bachelors, such as 
Gray, Collins, ete. our author mercifully bestows a few pages 
upon ; perhaps as much as they deserve, in a work professedly 
illustrating the influence of the sex, which their celibacy tacitly 
disavowed. Madame du Chatelet, the “‘ respectable Emilie’’ of 
Voltaire, is the subject of some discriminating remarks. She was 
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a woman of superior abilities and attainments, but. miserably de- 
ficient in all that constitutes feminine worth. 

** Madame du Chatelet maintained her power over him (Yoltaire) for twenty 

years; during five of which they resided in her chateau at Crrey, under the coun- 
tenance of her husband ; he was a good sort of man, but seems to have been 
considered by these two geniuses and their guests as a coraplete nonentity. He 
was * Le bon homme, le vilain petit Trichateau,’ whom it was a task to speak to, 
and a penance to amuse. Every day, after coffee, Monsieur rose from the table 
with alt the docility imaginable, leaving Voltaire and Madame to recite verses, 
translate Newton, philosophise, dispute, and do the honours of Cirey to the bril- 
liant society who had assembled under his roof.” 
She died in her forty-fourth year. Madame de Gouverné was 
an earlier flame of Voltaire’s:—they were soon separated, and af- 
ter an absence of fifty years, the poet paid her a visit which ter- 
rified them both: a half century had played no gentle game with 
their personal appearance. Voltaire returned to his companions 
exclaiming—‘‘ Ah, mes amis! je viens de passer a l’autre bord 
du Cocyte,’’ and the lady immediately sent him his youthful 
portrait, which she had preserved through the long interim of 
separation. Madame D’Houdetot, the Sophie of Rousseau, and 
the Doris of St. Lambert, is the theme of a few subsequent re- 
marks; plain in figure and face, she owes her celebrity to the 
fascination of manner and conversation. She was rather profli- 
gate, in a very abandoned age; but with better culture, the soil 
was capable of better fruit. Our author concludes with several 
finely wrought allusions to the heroines of modern poetry; some, 
over whom the grave has recently closed, and ‘* some that even 
now move gracefully through the shades of domestic life.’ 

We close our notice of the Loves of the Poets, with an im- 
pression very favourable; the sickly and morbid feelings that so 
much disfigured the author’s former production, the Diary of 
an Ennuyée, have been repressed ; and notwithstanding the ex- 
aggeration into which she is at times betrayed by enthusiasm 
for her subject, we may commend the work as frequently beau- 
tiful, and throughout entertaining and correct. 
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Aut. Il.—RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


1.—History of the Ottoman Empire, from its establishment, 
till the year 1828. By Epwarp Urnam, Esq. M. R. A. 8. 
“luthor of “the History of Budhism,” §c. 2 vols, Edin- 
burgh: 1829. 

2.—History of Russia and of Peter the Great. By Gmnrrar 
Count Purr pe Seaur, Author of the History of Napo- 
leon’s Expedition to Russia in 1812. London: 1829. 


Je me défie de l’histoire et méme de celle que j’ai écrite;— 
such is the reflection with which the industrious Levesque closes 
the preface to the improved edition of his history of Russia; ‘‘I 
distrust History, and even that which I have written.”” And yet 
Levesque has gained the approbation and the confidence of men 
who were well fitted to investigate the value of evidence, and has 
met with general acceptance even among the Russians them- 
selves. As his narrative and its continuation approach our own 
times, the influence of the public mind in France may not un- 
frequently be discerned in the colouring which he gives to 
events, and his continuator must indeed be read with extreme 
distrust. For all this, the work of Levesque still continues to 
hold the reputation of being the most convenient and trustwor- 
thy history of the Russian empire. 

The popular works, of which we have placed the titles at the 
head of this article, but which we shall follow very little, are 
convenient and interesting books, on topics to which public at- 
tention is at present very generally directed. The first, a por- 
tion of Constable’s very neat miscellany, contains a concise, and, 
we believe, generally an accurate sketch of the public events in 
the history of the Turkish empire.* It is on the whole a con- 
venient and satisfactory sketch. 

The most elaborate work of Von Hammer, reaches as yet no 
farther than the year 1623. Thus far, we have four volumes of 
it, containing almost three thousand pages. The profound eru- 
dition of the author gives it a high and permanent value. He is 
undoubtedly the most eminent oriental scholar that has ever 
appeared in Germany; he has, except in Sylvester de Sacy, no 
rival in Europe. But his acquisitions are not limited to the east. 
He is well versed in the several dialects of the cultivated na- 
tions of western Europe; and cherishes the language of Calde- 
ron as of Saadi. We mention it as a proof of the rapid circula- 


* We would observe, that the name 7'urks is never applied to themselves by 
the subjects of the Ottoman race. It is considered a term of reproach, and by 
them is always used to express contempt for rudeness and want of culture. 
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tion of literary productions in the present state of the world, 
that the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia receiv- 
ed, in September, the last volume of this work, which was pub- 
lished during the present year in Hungary. It was sent by the 
author himself, and we take it as a good omen, that the imperi- 
al historian should, in his own mind as well asin reality, em- 
brace our community within the public for which he designs to 
write. 

To Count Segur we have nothing to object, but his attempts 
at eloquence and passion; his splendid ejaculations and frequent 
bursts of excitement. But then we have his work only in a 
translation, and we ought not to complain too much of the style, 
even though it is evident, that this diffuse and impassioned man- 
ner exists in the original, and is plainly rather a favourite with 
the illustrious author. 

It is our present purpose to explain the origin and trace the 
progress of hostilities between the Ottoman and Russian empires; 
and, in as brief a manner as is possible, to give a sketch of the 
various wars which have been waged between the two powers 
since their first collision, as well as to notice the political results 
of the victories, which the Russians have almost invariably won. 

It was in the year 1477, that the Russian nation began to 
renew its independence and its glory. The victories of Tamer- 
lane, by weakening the enemies of the Grand Prince of Mos- 
cow, had prepared the way for his successful refusal to send 
further tribute to the Golden Horde ; and the great mass of Rus- 
sian strength, beginning to revive again after the languor of a 
servitude which had extended through almost two and a half 
centuries, made conquests in every direction, under three suc- 
cessive princes of the House of Rurik. 

For fifteen years of his reign, Ivan the Great had not failed 
to pay tribute to the Tartars, and acknowledge their sovereign- 
ty. Yetin the year 1492, we find him already so firmly esta- 
blished in power, that he addressed the Sultan Bajazet as an in- 
dependent prince. Some Russian merchants had been plunder- 
ed by the Turks of Caffa. Ivan* expostulated in a letter to Ba- 
jazet. “ Whence arise these acts of violence? Are you aware of 
them, or are you not? One word more: Mahomet, your father, 
was a great prince ; he designed to send ambassadors to compli- 
ment me; God opposed the execution of this project. Why 
should we not now see the accomplishment of it ?””? And in 1498, 
the ambassador of the Grand Duke, (the title of Czar had not 
yet been assumed by the Russian sovereigns,) is expressly 
charged ‘‘not to do any thing to compromise the dignity of 
his master; to compliment the Sultan standing, and not on his 


* Segur’s History of Russia, in the English translation, page 128. 
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knees; to address his speech only to that sovereign himself, and 
to yield precedence to no other ambassador.” 

At that time, there were, of course, no European ambassadors 
resident at the Turkish court; and the Russians, for another 
half century, remained unknown to the western kingdoms of 
Europe. Even after the conquests of Russia had extended to 
Kazan and Lapland, it remained without any maritime inter- 
course with the rest of the world. 

In the year 1553, the English* sent forth three ships for the 
discovery of Cathay or China. They sailed to the north; two 
were wrecked ; the third, commanded by Richard Chancellor, 
proceeded to ‘‘an unknown part of the world,”’ and came at last 
toa place where there was “no night at all, but a continual 
light and brightness of the sun shining clearly upon the huge 
and mighty sea.”” At length they came to a bay, and the mouth 
of the Dwina, and report having announced them to the terrifi- 
ed natives as men of ‘‘a strange nation, of singular gentleness 
and courtesy,’’ Richard was able to travel into the interior. He 
found that the country was called Russia, or Muscovy, and that 
Ivan Vassilievitch II. ‘‘ruled and governed far and wide.”” This 
was called the Discovery of Russia, and the fame of the enter- 
prise spread through Spain the belief “of a discovery of New- 
Indies,”’ and in England gave immediate impulse to the spirit of 
mercantile adventure. 

We have alluded to this first voyage to Archangel, to show 
how completely Russia had been withdrawn from the eye of the 
rest of Europe, just as she was about to enter on a career of 
splendid, permanent, and increasing conquest. The first rencoun- 
ter of the Russians and Turks in a field of battle, is assigned by 
Karamsin to the year 1541, on occasion of resistance shown to 
Sahib Gherai on the banks of the Oka. ‘‘There,”’ says the Rus- 
sian historian, “there we for the first time beheld Ottoman tro- 
phies in our hands.”’ The trophiest were those of a Tartar Khan, 
and not of the Turks. 

It was about the time that accident opened to the English 
merchants the avenue of Archangel, that the powers of the Ot- 
toman empire had attained its height under the sway of Soly- 
man the Magnificent. His private misfortunes,t his weakness 
as a lover, and his cruelty as a father, are favourite historical 
topics for those who are curious to observe the workings of hu- 
man passions in the great men who fill the world with their deeds. 


* Sharon Turner’s Modern History of England. Reign of Edward the Vith. 
London, 1829; page 298-301. The description of the style of the court of the 
Czar is extremely curious. 

¢ Von Hammer’s Geschichte des Osmanischer Reichs. B. iii. p. 531, ina note. 
_ +In Robertson’s history of the Emperor Charles V., the whole romantic story 
is given. 
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But Solyman also had undoubted courage, a hardy spirit of en- 
terprise, a love for letters, a fondness for the display of magnifi- 
cence in architecture. He himself commanded in thirteen cam- 
paigns, and the terror of his name pervaded Asia and Europe. 
His fleets besieged Marseilles, and terrified Rome as they an- 
chored in the mouths of the Tiber, while in the Persian Gulf 
they seized on Bassora at the mouths of the Tigris. The Medi- 
terranean sea was filled with pirates that plundered in his name, 
and the Ararat was hardly a limit to his emissaries on land. He 
left* to his successor, Selim II., an empire extending in the 
east to Van, and the very districts which Russian arms have, 
during the past summer, been subduing; and on the west, to 
Gran, a town within less than a hundred miles of Vienna. On 
the south, the conquest of Algiers and Tripoli had extended the 
dominion of the Grand Sultans to Nubia and the deserts of 
Africa, while in the north, towards Poland and Russia, the 
country of the Cossacks was interposed, and the line of respec- 
tive sovereignty was still undetermined. The Nile and the 
Danube flowed through the domains of the faithful descendant 
of Osman; the Khan of the Crimea was his tributary and ally ; 
the rich provinces which had witnessed and sustained the luxu- 
ry of the Seleucid, were his; Palestine and a part of Arabia 
had submitted to him; Persia was overawed by his superior 
power, just as it now lies at the mercy of the ezar ; and finally 
the whole of the Black sea, and the Sea of Azoph was encom- 
passed within the limits of the Turkish empire. Add to this, 
that the vast resources of these immense, populous, and opulent 
regions, were under the control of the will of one man, and 
might thus be extended with secrecy and despatch ; that the re- 
gular troops of Turkey were admirably disciplined; that its ar- 
tillery had been brought to a high state of excellence by skilful 
engineers; and we shall gain some idea of the greatness of that 
power, at the period of its first aggression on Russia. 

That aggression, the first wart between Russia and the 


* Von Hammer, iii. 494, 495. All the works of Von Hammer are satisfactory, 
They exhaust the subject of which he treats. A student, consulting his works, 
wil! never fail to find in them all the information which he had any reason to 
expect. Nothing escapes and nothing alarms his industry. 

t The history of these short hostilities may be found in the 8th voltme of 
Karamsin’s History of Russia. It is concisely detailed in Levesque’s Histoire de 
Russie. Tom. IIL. p. 72—75 of the edition of 1812. See also Upham’s history 
of the Ottoman Empire, vol. Il. p. 47—50. It is an obvious error, when Upham 
calls the Russians, p. 47, “a people whose name had not yet reached the know- 
ledge of their vend rs.” Intercourse had existed, as we have mentioned above, 
so early as 1492, and again in 1498. A letter seems also to have been sent to Ivan 
the Terrible by Solyman, just thirteen years before. In that letter the sultan 
uses terms of great civility to the czar, acknowledging his prosperity and his 
wisdom, and recommending Turkish merchants to his good offices. See Von 
Hammer’s Geschichte, III. 532. From such little errors the English are not free. 
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Porte, happened in the year 1569. Just thirteen years before 
this invasion, the Russian ezar, Ivan the Terrible, had succeeded 
in conquering the kingdom of Astracan. The Porte on the con- 
trary held Azoph, the country round the mouth of the Don, 
and all the neighbouring coasts. The interest of Selim seemed 
to require the possession of Astracan, that he might invade Per- 
sia from the north, while one of his officers suggested the idea 
of uniting the waters of the Don and the Volga by a canal, for 
the purpose of facilitating the transportation of munitions of 
war. The 4th of August was the evil day for the Porte, when 
three thousand janizaries and twenty thousand horsemen moved 
against Astracan; while five thousand janizarics and three thou- 
sand labourers made their way to Azoph. These ascended the Don 
to the place where that river is less than thirty miles from the Wol- 
ga, and the excavations were commenced with incredible zeal. 
But the Prince Serebianow appeared with fifteen thousand Rus- 
sians; the janizaries and the workmen were massacred or dis- 
persed, and the execution of the canal was entirely suspended. 
Meantime the garrison of Astracan made a successful sally upon 
their besiegers. The Turks were compelled to retreat ; yet they 
hoped for the speedy arrival of succour. But a part of the army of 
the Tartars failed to appear, through jealousy of the too great pre- 
ponderance of the Porte, which would compromise their partial 
independence ; a part had been attacked and cut to pieces by the 
Russians. The Turks, in despair, trusted themselves in their flight 
to Tartar guides, who led them on purpose through destructive 
morasses, from fear for the security of their own nation ; and, 
finally, a miserable wreck only returned to Azoph, of an army 
which had gone forth in the pride of certain victory. The khan 
of the Crimea, who had anticipated his own entire subjection 
from the success of the Turkish enterprise, now filled the minds 
of the desponding army with superstitious fears. His emissaries 
represented, that in those northern regions, on the Don and the 
Wolga, the winter extended over nine months; and that in sum- 
mer the night was but three hours long. Now the law of the 
prophet appoints the evening prayers two hours after sunset, and 
the morning orisons at the break of day. What should they do? 
Should they forego their repose or their worship? The necessi- 
ties of their nature, or the laws of their religion? Terrified and 
disheartened, they embarked at Azoph to return; but the fury 
of a storm, which arose at sea, completed the destruction of the 


The London Courier assigns power to Mr. Adams on the demise of General 
Jackson. With quite as much wisdom it announced to its readers, in communi- 
cating the accounts of Russian success in Armenia, that the Russians might now 
march without opposition over the ruins of Babylon to Bagdad. This intimate 
acquaintance with American politics and Asiatic geography, is truly admirable ! 
Segur alludes to this first war in a few lines only, page 158. 
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expedition ; and of all who had been sent out on the great de- 
sign, hardly seven thousand returned to Constantinople. Peace 
was restored between Russia and the Porte in 1570, by a Rus- 
sian embassy. Yet it was remarked and remembered, that Se- 
lim, in giving audience to the Muscovite envoy, neglected to in- 
quire after the health of the czar, and took no concern for the 
hospitable entertainment of the ambassador. 

More than a century passed away before the Russian and 
Turkish arms again met in battle. The spirit of conquest had 
never carried the Mahometans very far to the north; Muscovy 
offered no places of abode which they coveted; and an invasion 
of the Ukraine could promise little booty. Ruseis itself had also 
been suffering a series of revolutions, which were finally to in- 
sure its prosperity. The old line of Rurik had come to an end ; 
a tyrant had usurped the throne, marked by every vice that can 
degrade a despot, and possessed no claims to respect as a descend- 
ant of the ancient race of monarchs. At length a fierce opposi- 
tion left the usurper no chance of escape, and he took poison. 
His son survived him but a few weeks. A pretender to the 
throne then entered the metropolis in triumph, and the false De- 
metrius held the supreme authority for a year and a month, till 
he too fell a victim to his own intemperate cruelty. Then ensu- 
ed foreign aggressions. The people proclaimed Shuskoi, a do- 
mestic prince, for their ezar; a succession of disasters placed the 
unhappy ruler at the mercy of Poland ; while Sweden also strove 
to get one of its princes proclaimed czar. Absolute ruin seem- 
ed almost the inevitable doom of Russian power. But of a sud- 
den a few patriots collected an army, rescued Moscow, and won a 
victory over the Poles. ‘Then the Russians assembled and pro- 
ceeded to the solemn election of a sovereign. Strange as it may 
seem, the choice was unanimous; and the whole nation hailed 
the elevation of the youthful Michael, the first of the house of 
Romanow. Thus after an interregnum and a succession of dis- 
asters for fifteen years, the Russians were again united, and vie- 
tory returned to their standards. Michael struggled successfully 
against the Poles and the Swedes; he entered into a treaty of 
peace with Turkey, on terms of mutual friendliness, obtaining 
the recognition of his authority, and security against the rapa- 
cious incursions of the Tartars; and finally, he was the first Ku- 
ropean sovereign on record, who sent a solemn embassy to China, 
and formed with that power a treaty of amity and commerce. 

The long and prosperous reign of Michael* was succeeded by 
a reign likewise long, wise, and prosperous. The authority of 
Michael had sprung ‘from the pure source of a patriotic election; 
his son Alexeit confirmed the interior of the state, reformed the 


* From 1613 to 1645. ¢ He reigned from 1645 to 1676, 
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laws, won back from Poland many provinces, which had been 
extorted from Russian weakness, and was indefatigable in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the state. The father of Peter the 
Great, was himself a man of justice and of mildness. 

His eldest son, Feodor,* followed him as ezar. He was of a 
weak constitution, yet of an active mind, and unwearied indus- 
try. It was soon after his accession to the sovereign power, in 
the year 1677, that the second war between Russia and the 
Portet was excited by the fickleness of the Zaporagian Cossacks. 
That most singular race of men, either feeling themselves in- 
jured by the haughtiness of the Turks, or wisely preferring the 
sovereignty of those who were most ready and able to protect 
them, withdrew themselves from their pretended submission to 
Tartar or Turkish sovereignty, and placed themselves under the 
protection of the Russians. 

The Cossacks, the mixed descendants of Russians, Poles, and 
Tartars,t had remained in subjection to Poland since the fifteenth 
century, and had formed an excellent bulwark against the Turks 
and Tartars. They rebelled unsuccessfully in 1648, and again in 
1651, and finally, in 1654, placed themselves in a great measure 
under the protection of Russia, though a part preferred to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Porte. A war ensued between 
the czar and the republic of Poland, and ended with a compro- 
mise exceedingly favourable to the Russians. It remained to se- 
cure the country of those, who, in the first instance, had submit- 
ted to the sultan, but now preferred to be incorporated with the 
empire of the ezar. 

The war was of three years’ duration ; the incidents were few; 
the results of lasting importance. An attack was ordered by 
the grand vizier upon Tchiriquin, the chief place of the Zapora- 
gians, on the banks of the river Tiasmin. But the Russians were 
on their guard, and repelled the Turks with their entire discom- 
fiture. The next year, the new grand vizier, the famous Cara 
Mustapha, the same who afterwards besieged, and, but for So- 
bieski, would have taken Vienna, renewed the attack with an 
army, according to his own threats, ‘‘innumerable as the stars 
of the heavens.’”” The innumerable host did indeed succeed in 
taking the town of Tchiriquin ; but the success was barren of re- 
sults; and Cara Mustapha retired to seek another and more con- 
spicuous theatre of action. 

A truce of twenty years was formally concluded at Radzyn, 


* From 1676 to 1689. 

¢ The history of this war is given very concisely in Levesque, IV. 109—112, 
in Segur’s History, p. 233, in Upham’s History of the Ottoman empire, II. 154, 
in Eichhorn’s History of the Three last Centuries, IV. p. 36—37, and again, p. 
565, 566. Von Hammer’s History does not, as yet, extend to so late an a 

+ Heeren’s Modern History, Vol. II. p. 235, 
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in the year 1680.* Its conditions proved the Russians to have 
had every advantage in the contest. The Zaporagian Cossacks 
remained under the Russians; the Porte renounced every claim 
to the Ukraine and to Tchiriquin, and guarantied Russia against 
any invasion from the khan of the Crimea; and finally the Tar- 
tars ceded several places to Russia, as dependencies of Kiev. 
The plain between the Dnieper and the Dniester was declared 
to be an independent waste, in which no Tartars were to settle. 

Such was the honourable peace, which the brother of Peter 
the Great made with the Turks. Feodor was a man of lofty 
mind, and of great energy of will. It was he who collected the 
books, in which the records of the rank of the several nobles 
were inscribed, and burnt them all in the presence of an im- 
mense assembly. This having been accomplished, he made pro- 
clamation, that ‘‘privileges and high offices are not the preroga- 
tives of noble birth, but are to be obtained by personal merit 
alone. ”’ 

The third war between Russia and the Porte,t was long in 
its duration, but meagre in incidents It commenced in 1686. 
Hostilities did not cease till 1698; nor was peace finally estab- 
lished till 1700. The early death of Feodor II. in 1682, opened 
the supreme power of Russia to the ambition of Sophia. During 
the early part of her reign, her sway was undisputed by the 
weakness of her elder brother, Ivan, or the boyhood of the 
younger, Peter. The favourite of the female regent, was the 
Prince Galitzin, a statesman of laborious habits and sagacious 
talents. ‘The Austrian emperor was still engaged in a protract- 
ed war with the Turkish power; and Vienna had been saved 
only by the magnanimous heroism of the Polish king. It was 
seen, that in Russia a powerful auxiliary might be obtained ; and 
Polish and Austrian diplomacy were busy in seeking the alli- 
ance. 

The wary Galitzin saw the advantages which Russia might 
hope to win by a rupture with Turkey. At that time there was 
not one single harbour on the Black sea, belonging to the Mus- 
covite; and already the mouths of the Don and the port of 
Azoph began to seem essential to Russian advancement. But 
Galitzin did not engage impetuously in the alliance. A treaty 
with Poland,t requiring that republic to resign all claims to 
Smolensko and the Ukraine, was the preliminary to that alli- 


* Levesque says in 1681. 

+ The accounts of this war, in Segur’s History, p. 245, are meagre. In Up- 
ham’s history of the Ottoman empire, allusions are found, p. 176-198-204. Vol- 
taire, in his Life of Peter the Great, treats of it copiously. Eichhorn gives an ac- 
count, vol. iv. 39, 40 and 47, 48. Levesque is sufficiently diffuse. See in the 
edition of 1812, vol. iv. p. 215-220, and again 238-241, and p. 258-278. 

+ It bears date May 6th, 1686, and was denominated ** The Perpetual Peace.” 
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ance,* which first united Austria and Russia against the Porte, 
under the express condition that no separate peace should be 
concluded. 

The campaigns of 1687 and 1688 were both unsuccessful. In 
the former, the failure was attributed to the treachery of the 
Cossacks. In consequence of this, their Hetman was banished 
to Siberia, and the notorious Mazeppa was promoted to his 
place. In the second campaign, the Tartars being defeated, set 
fire to the arid prairies, and the flames, as they spread widely, 
and continued long, finally involved many of the people and 
their cattle in the conflagration, and effectually destroyed all 
means of forage.t 

But a new era was approaching for the internal relations of 
Russia. Circumstances had compelled Peter to assume his equal 
right to sovereignty, at the age of sixteen; and after a bloody re- 
volution had secured the new czar in power, the war with the 
Turks was almost entirely forgotten for a series of years. The 
intrigues of the court and the interior of the empire, had occu- 
pied the attention of the restless czar. But at length his ambi- 
tion coveted an establishment on the Black sea, and the capture 
of Azoph was resolved upon. 

In 1695, the war was renewed with energy. A fleet, built 
upon the Voronez, a navigable branch of the Don, descended 
the stream, and entered the sea of Azoph. A numerous army was 
provided to repel the invasions of the Tartars ; another was em- 
ployed in conducting the siege. Yet the first efforts of, the 
young czar were rash and unsuccessful. He lost, during the 
campaign, thirty thousand of his troops, and failed to take the 
city. 

Great success is usually preceded by defeats. Peter became 
more cautious; he obtained from abroad better engineers and ar- 
tillery, and when in the next spring the siege was renewed, it 
was found impossible for the Turkish garrison to hold out. The 
city surrendered ; the fortifications were repaired ; the harbour 
was improved ; and the Russian standardt was for the first time 
planted in triumph on the shores of waters which connect with 
the Mediterranean. Previously to the surrender of the place, 
the small Russian fleet had engaged the Turkish squadron, and 
to the astonishment of Europe, the fleet of a naval power which 


* We may remark, in passing, that the first Russian embassy, i. e. of modern 
Russia, appeared in Paris in 1687. We are not to forget, that many centuries be- 
fore, a Russian princess became the mother of the French kings. 

¢ Levesque insists, that the campaign was a successful one. Tom. iv. p. 219. 
But it had no results. There is some confusion in the accounts ; but all agree, 
that the two campaigns brought to the Russians no advantage but the security of 
their own territory. 
+ July 28, 1696. 
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had been the terror of the civilized world, especially of the Me- 
diterranean seas, was vanquished by the boats of Russian sailors, 
who had hardly before seen, much less unfurled a sail, and 
whose only maritime communication with the rest of mankind, 
had been through the port of Archangel. 

The victorious army returned in triumphal procession to Mos- 
cow. Peter modestly joined in the crowd of gazers, took part in 
applauding the merit of his officers, and, himself, appeared as a 
private volunteer in the train of a superior officer. 

The war continued. A new victory was won at Azoph, and 
Perecop was taken after a murderous battle with the Tartars. 
But it was Eugene who accelerated and accomplished the im- 
portant peace of Carlovitz, by the victory which he won with 
the Austrian forces at Zenta. Placed for the first time at the 
head of an army, he dared to disobey the emperor’s orders, 
which prohibited an engagement, and attacked the numerous 
Turkish army in the presence of the sultan. ‘Two hours, and a 
loss of five hundred men,* procured a complete and decisive 
victory. ‘* The sun seemed to linger on the horizon,” said the 
youthful hero, to whose enthusiasm a little glorying may be 
pardoned, ‘‘to gild with his last rays the victorious standards 
of Austria.”’ 

The peace of Carlovitz gave to Peter a truce of two years, 
and the possession of Azoph with all its dependencies. The 
towns on the mouths of the Dnieper were dismantled, but re- 
mained under Turkish supremacy. This truce, entered into on 
the 25th of January, 1699, was converted into a definitive peace 
for thirty years, on the 3d of July, 1700. 

Perhaps the reader is curious to know what honours were 
lavished on the hero whose first command was rendered illus- 
trious by victory, and whose first success gave peace to Russia, 
Poland, and Austria? It may be asked, w vhat artists were en- 
gaged to preserve his features in marble? What public honours 
marked the deliverer of his sovereign? What rank, what estates, 
what triumphal entries were awarded to the modest and valiant 
Eugene? When the hero delivered the great seal of the Otto- 
man empire to the Austrian sovereign, he was welcomed with 
no approbation. He was soon after arrested for gaining a vic- 
tory against orders; his sword was taken from him; and he 
himself, like a malefactor, was put under arrest. 

It was no new thing for Austria to be ungrateful. The rapid 
assistance afforded by the Polish king, had, during this same war 


* See Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, Vol. III. pages 388 and 400; 
also Vol. 1V. chapter 85. The reader, if he consult the history of Coxe at the 
places just cited, may judge of the political generosity and gratitude of Austria 
at that time. 
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of Austria with Turkey, saved Vienna* from falling into the 
hands of the Turks. But John Sobieski was an elective king ; 
and the cabinet of the emperor was gravely asked, if an elective 
king had ever been admitted to the imperial presence, and in 
what manner he ought to be received. The deliverer of Vienna, 
the open, brave, chivalric Sobieski, was finally admitted to an 
interview, the formalities of which had been settled with the 
genuine spirit of ungrateful and pusillanimous punctiliousness. 

Peter the Great knew better how to reward; but erred on the 
other side, in setting at nought the usual distinctions of morality, 
as well as the vain ones of birth. He made of a baker’s boy, 
who had once cried bread in the streets of Moscow, but who 
had abilities for rendering important services to the state, a 
general, a prince, a companion, and a friend; and raised to the 
rank of ezarina a servant maid, whose venal beauty had first 
attracted his desires, and whose intellectual endowments and 
heroism had finally won his esteem. 

Our design extends no further than to trace the result of the 
successive wars which Russia waged with her southern neigh- 
bour. We cannot even glance at the succession of brilliant vic- 
tories and strange disasters, which made of the Swedish Charles 
at one moment the dictator of the north, and not many years 
after, the vanquished, fugitive dependent on the charities of Tur- 
key. It is remarkable how the Turks manifested admiration for 
the unbending energies of this northern hero, and how much 
influence they gave to one who had only his own firmness of 
will, or rather his own haughty stubbornness, to inspire respect. 
The fourth wart of Russia and the Porte was but an interlude 
to the grand drama which the northern nations had been enact- 
ing along the provinces on the Baltic. It is a remarkable war, 
for it was the only one of the whole series in which the crescent 
was victorious; and it was one which almost cost the reformer 
of the Russian nation his liberty and the result of his laborious 
life. 

This war was one of aggression on the part of the Porte. 
Peter strove hard to avoid it. It was declared in Constantinople, 
on the 20th of November, 1710; and the counter declaration of 
Russia was published at Moscow, in February, 1711. On the 
side of the Porte, the intrigues of the Swedish king had been 
seconded by the reasonable apprehensions of the khan of the 
Crimea, who feared that his own territory would next be covet- 
ed by his rapacious neighbour. The sultan also heard with dis- 
may of a Russian fleet in the harbour of Taganrog, and of Rus- 
sian fortifications and artillery at Azoph. 


* Sept. 12, 1683. 
¢ The accounts in Voltaire’s popular work are elaborately diffuse. See also 
Segur’s Hist. p. 299—302; and Levesque, Vol. IV. p. 377—401. 
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The leading incident in this war is well known. The ezar 
was attended during the campaign by the woman, who, from a 
servant girl and captive, had risen to be his wife. The hospodar 
of Moldavia, the unfortunate Cantemir, proved a faithful ally to 
the Russians; the hospodar of Wallachia had also sought a cor- 
respondence ‘with Peter, but finding a rival traitor in favour 
with the ezar, by a second infidelity he returned to his allegiance 
to the Porte. Cantemir was unable to make good the promises 
which he had given in sincerity; while Brancovan, the hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, assisted in decoying Peter into the position 
from which he could not extricate himself. 

‘When the Russian ezar found himself, with an army of about 
twenty-two thousand men, encompassed by a hostile army of 
two hundred and seventy thousand, near the Pruth, suffering 
for want of water, without strength to hazard a battle, or force a 
retreat, or make good a defence, his magnanimity did not desert 
him. A messenger was despatched to his senate, declaring that 
his authority should cease with his liberty, and that in case of 
his death, the senate should proceed to elect the worthiest of 
their number his successor. 

But the counsels of a woman saved him. The czarina pro- 
posed negotiations; and the grand vizier deemed a peace* the 
surest way of securing the interests of his master. Its terms 
were, 1. The restoration of Azoph. 2. The destruction of the 
fortifications of Taganrog. 3. The free return of the Swedish 
monarch to his realm. The grand vizier had further demanded, 
that the person of Cantemir, the rebellious subject of the Porte, 
should be delivered up. ‘‘I would rather,”’ answered the ezar,t 
“¢ cede all the territory between this and Kursk; I should have 
the hope of some day recovering it; but my broken faith would 
be irreparable: I cannot violate my promise; honour is the only 
thing that is peculiarly ours; and to renounce is to cease to be a 
monarch.”’ 

Charles XII. was informed of the negotiation, and hastened to 
the Ottoman camp. Too late to prevent the safety of his enemy 
and rival, he yet hastened to reproach and to question the grand 
vizier. ‘‘ How dare you,” said the Swede,t **how dare you 
sign the peace without first having my royal sanction, for whose 
interest the war was begun?”? The grand vizier replied, “ that 
his sublime emperor had ordered him to combat for the interests 
of the Ottoman empire.”? ‘* You might have led the ezar and 
his army captive to Constantinople,” said the king. ‘* And if I 


* It was made July 24, 1811. 

{ See Segur’s Hist. p. 302. 

¢ Upham’s Hist. p. 225, whose account of the conversation we follow. See 
also Voltaire and Levesque. 
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had taken the czar,” replied the vizier, with insulting apathy, 
‘¢ who would have governed his states in his absence? It is not 
well for all kings to live abroad.” 

A delay in the surrender of Azoph had nearly renewed the war; 
but peace was finally established anew in 1712,* under English 
and Polish mediation. The evacuation of Poland by the Russian 
armies was a new condition. 

Thus were the plans of Peter in the south entirely frustrated. 
The acquisitions of his youth were lost; the Russian fleets dis- 
appeared on the Sea of Azoph; the Euxine remained wholly a 
Turkish sea; and the southern commerce of Russia was once 
more deprived of all safe and natural issues. The ezar sought in- 
demnification in the north; his affections were indeed more fixed 
upon that region, since it brought him into immediate connexion 
with civilized Europe; and Sweden was at last compelled to 
cede all and even more than he had demanded. t 

Four and twenty years had elapsed since the disasters on the 
Pruth had left to the Turkish power the pride of success. But 
the spirit of the Russians burned to avenge their reverses, and 
wipe away the recollection of their last treaty of peace. In the 
field-marshal Munich, the empress Anne found for her forces 
a leader, whom Frederick the Great has called the Eugene of 
the North. Thus a fifth wart against the Porte was resolved 
upon, and Austria was induced to take part in it, through the 
hope of aggrandizement on her eastern frontier. 

The war on the part of Russia was conducted with glorious 
success. Azoph was besieged and taken; and the Crimea in- 
vaded, but not reduced. Otchakov was conquered amid streams 
of blood, in 1737. The following year was not without its dis- 
asters; but in 1739 the Dniester was passed, the fortress of 
Choczim reduced, and all Moldavia fell into the possession of 
Russia. | 

On the part of Austria, there had, on the contrary, been ex- 
hibited a singular succession of ignorant and pusillanimous lead- 
ers and statesmen. Modern history hardly furnishes an exam- 
ple of such want of energy, union, and ability, as was seen in 
the whole course of the management of the war, and still more 
in the negotiations for peace. The Austrian plenipotentiary 


* April 16. 

It was on occasion of the peace with Sweden in 1721, that the czar was 
saluted by the Russian senate, the synod, and the people, with the title of Em- 
peror of all Russia. This title was at once acknowledged by Sweden, the Ne- 
therlands, and Prussia; but the German empire did not adopt it till 1747, nor 
Spain till 1759. 

+ Eichhorn, [V. 71, 72. Upham, Vol. II. 247. 251. Levesque is exceedingly 
concise. Vol. V. p. 212. 215. Coxe, in his History of Austria, Vol. 1V.; and his 
Travels contain much curious and very valuable information, especially on the 
negotiations for peace. The war began in 1735, and was terminated in 1739. 
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pleaded the express instructions of his sovereign ; the emperor 
charged the envoy with treachery and weakness ; and the Aus- 
trian counsels exhibited, in a season of trial and danger, the 
loathsome spectacle of petty minds, sacrificing the large inter- 
ests of nations in the pursuit of private intrigues, and the grati- 
fications of a mean-spirited, narrow, and quarrelsome ambition. 

It was on that occasion, in 1739, that Austria surrendered 
Belgrade, and accepted the Danube, the Save, and the Unna, 
for the boundaries of its territory. The history of the Austrian 
part of the war.is not distinguished by one powerful mind, by 
one vast achievement, by one act of elevated heroism. It is but 
a series of common events, rescued by no characteristics, except 
the magnitude of the interests at issue, from the daily medio- 
erity of ordinary exertion. The Austrian plenipotentiary was 
subjected, in the Turkish camp, to every kind of indignity. 
The grand vizier cut short all negotiation. ‘* There is but one 
God,” such was his style of diplomacy, ‘‘and I have but one 
word ; and that is, Belgrade.”’ 

Thus deserted, Russia was glad to withdraw from the con- 
test. The conditions which she obtained, retrieved her honour, 
without any essential aggrandizement. The treaty of the Pruth 
was annulled ; the imperial dignity of the Russian monarch was 
acknowledged ; ; Azoph remained this time to the Russians ; the 
territory of Russia in the Ukraine was extended. But it was 
also stipulated, that Russian ships were not to sail on the waters 
of the Euxine. The positive results of the war were certainly 
considerable ; but the moral influences on the tone of feeling in 
Russia, were of vastly more moment. Henceforth the Turkish 
power was regarded with comparative disdain ; and the decisive 
superiority of Russian arms, and the perfected organization of the 
Russian military forces, were due to the genius ‘of Munich. 

And what was his reward? He had ventured to hope for 
an independent principality, which he was to conquer from 
the Porte. He subsequently devised the control of the war de- 
partment of the empire. Disappointed in. his ambition, he re- 
signed his public employments. At the end of a series of revo- 
lutions, he was arraigned before an inquisitorial tribunaly* Vex- 
ed at their minute examinations, the veteran exclatiadl write 
down what answers you please, and I will sign them.” They 
actually did so, and he was condemned to death; but the em- 
press Elizabeth, who, during her long reign permitted no capi- 
tal punishment, did but banish him to Siberia. There he occu- 
pied a house which he had himself caused to be built for the 
bloody Biren. His house, or rather his prison, was an isolated 


* Levesque, V. 248. See also the excellent work of Rulhiére on the Revo- 
lution in Russia in 1762, CEuvres de Rulhiére, Tom. IV. p. 292, 293. 
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building, situated on a low morass, completely exposed to obser- 
vation. The income allowed for the maintenance of his whole 
household was twelve shillings a day. He amused himself with 
teaching boys geometry ; and his name was still a terror in all 
the neighbouring provinces of Siberia. At the age of seventy- 
nine,* the venerable old man was recalled by Peter III. ; and 
one who knew him, describes him then to have been the mo- 
del of aged, manly beauty. As he returned from his exile, he 
knew not if any one of his blood had been left alive ; but a band 
of thirty-three of his descendants had assembled to meet him, 
and welcome him back to the comforts of society and civili- 
zation. 

The reverses of fortune which are frequent in Russian history, 
surpass the rapid succession of scenes in a masquerade. Who 
would have imagined, that the engineer who planned and exe- 
cuted the canal of Ladoga, would have been left to draw dia- 
grams for children in Siberia? Who would have thought, that 
he, whose voice had always rung like a trumpet in the ears of 
his army, and poured an irresistible flood of troops to the assault 
of Otchakoy and Choezim, would have had no wider space for 
action than a marshy farm, and himself transformed to a herds- 
man, hallooing to his cattle, on whose milk he in part depended 
for the daily expenses of his household ? 

The sixth war of Russia and the Portet was begun on the 
part of the latter power, and had for its immediate cause the de- 
termination of the Porte to prevent the dismemberment, and 
preserve the independence of Poland. The mind of Catharine 
was not averse to the war. The aged Munich had retained the 
fervour of his mind, and during the first years of the reign 
of the empress, she delighted in conversing with him, and 
loved to hear the octogenarian chief detail the plans which Peter 
had conceived, and the empress Anne well nigh executed. The 
scheme lay perfected in the mind of the veteran, and Catharine 
was susceptible of every thing which excited ambition or gra- 
tified vanity. 

We can go into no details. The Porte strenuously demanded 


* Rulhiére says eighty-two, a slight mistake ; Munich died in 1767, aged 
eighty-four. He was recalled in 1762. The little work of Rulhiére, ** Anecdotes 
sur la Revolution de Russie, en année 1762,” is one of the best things illustra- 
tive of Russian history. 

t Levesque gives a pretty full account of this war, which began October 30th, 
1768, and ended July 21st, 1774. Tom. V. 333. 351. In the History of the Ot- 
toman empire, Upham is also minute, Vol. Il. 274. 292. Eichhorn gives an ab- 
stract, Vol. I. 618. 630. The best idea of the state of Catharine’s mind, is to be 
found in her correspondence with Voltaire, which also contains very interesting 
details of events. For the events connected with the peace, and the great re- 
sults which followed, we would particularly refer to the second volume of Von 
Dohm’s Denkwiirdigkeiten meiner Zeit, 9 very excellent work, which ought to 
find a place in all our larger libraries. 
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the evacuation of Poland by the Russian armies. France en- 
couraged the sultan, who was a man of great firmness, to insist 
on the demand. Catharine, on the contrary, was determined by 
intrigues, divisions, and force of arms, to gain the entire control 
of the Polish government. Prussia and Austria acceded to her 
designs, and finally became partners in the aggressions on a state, 
which, at that time, possessed a territory not inferior in extent 
to that of France. 

The Ottomans entered upon the contest under many disad- 
vantages. A peace of thirty years had diminished their military 
zeal, and had tended to aggravate the moral weakness of the 
empire. They began the war, and yet were obliged to act solely 
on the defensive. Austria and Prussia were quiet spectators of 
the contest ; nay, Frederick even paid subsidies to the new 
Semiramis. 

On the other hand, Catharine was animated by every motive 
which ambition and vanity could suggest. All Europe seemed 
to rejoice that a woman was to execute, what so many brave 
men had failed to carry into effect. Voltaire sounded the ‘* Toc- 
sin of kings,” and devoted the Ottoman race to ruin. He 
flattered Catharine as though she had been a goddess ; and ex- 
pressed for her every sentiment of adoration which courtly flat- 
tery could adopt. ‘‘ Barbarians,” said he, ‘‘who despise the 
fine arts, and shut up women, ought to be exterminated. It is 
fit for a heroine to punish them for their want of deference to the 
sex.’”’—“ It is not enough that the Turks should be humbled ; 
their empire in Europe must be annihilated ; they must be ba- 
nished, and, forever, to Asia.’? And up to the very last period 
of his life, Voltaire continued to use all his influence with the 
empress to hasten the entire extinction of the Ottoman power. 
“The secret of sending the Turks back to the countries from 
which they came, is reserved, pour la premitre personne du 
genre humain, qui s’appelle Catherine II. Je me prosterne a ses 
pieds, et je crie dans mon agonie: Allah, Allah, Catherine ve- 
zoul, Allah.’’* 

Catharine was obviously charmed with the flattery of the great- 
est writer of the age. She believed in his visions of Olympian 
games to be established anew, of Sparta and. Athens rising up 
again in their ancient glory. She gravely asks her correspond- 
ent, if all the arts did not originate in Greece ; and Voltaire as 
gravely answers, that the Greeks had V’esprit peu inventif. She 
believed her success certain. A design for a medal, to cele- 
brate the taking of Constantinople, was got ready in anticipation ; 
we will have, too, she would say, half in jest, half in earnest, we 
will have the ancient Greek tragedies enacted by Grecian players 


* This letter was written in 1777, of course after the peace of Kainardgi. 
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on the theatre of Athens; and as for the road from Moscow 
to Corinth, she had traced it with her own hand on her maps. 

The mind of the empress teemed with mighty projects. Con- 
nexions were formed with the insurgent pacha of Egypt; an in- 
surrection was promoted in the Morea; the war was carried be- 
yond the Danube into the mountains of Bulgaria, to Chumla, 
and almost beyond the Balkan; while a Russian fleet was de- 
spatched from the ports of the Baltic to the Cyclades. 

The burning of the Turkish fleet at Tchesme,* was the great 
event at sea. The Turks had occupied a strong position in a 
strait between the island of Chios and the Asiatic coast. Never- 
theless, the Russian admiral deemed it fit to make an attack. The 
flag ship of the Russians came into close contact with the largest 
vessel of the Turks. After an obstinate engagement, both took 
fire, and blew up; the officers and a very few men only having 
escaped. After this the Turks cut their cables and retreated to 
the small bay of Tehesme. Here they were closely huddled to- 
gether, and were immediately blockaded by the Russians. Two 
fire ships were finally brought to communicate flames to the 
Turkish fleet. “The earth and the waves,” says the gentle Ca- 
tharine, whose soul was all clemency, ‘‘trembled from the great 
number of the enemy’s vessels which were blown up. The 
sound reached to Smyrna, a distance of nearly forty miles. La 
Guerre est une vilaine chose. The morning after the conflagra- 
tion, the water in the harbour of Tchesme was tinged with blood, 
so many Turks had perished.”” And immediately this paragon 
of gentleness adds, ‘‘as for the taking of Constantinople, I do 
not believe it so near. Yet we must despair of nothing.’”? And 
a few days after, the good woman, still dwelling on these scenes 
of horror, expresses her fear, that her deeds in war may seem 
Jabulous to posterity. “Yet a little more of this good fortune, 
and the history of the Turks will furnish a new subject for tra- 
gedy to future ages.”? She had told the apostle of toleration, 
that twenty thousand Musselmen had perished,t and now she 
writes, ‘‘really I think with you, that it will soon be time for 
me to go study Greek at some university.” Quite an opposite 
reflection to a destructive fire which had stained even an arm 
of the sea with blood! 

By land, Romanzoff overran Moldavia and Wallachia in 1770, 
after conquering, on the river Kagul, 150,000 Turks, with an 
army of but fifteen thousand Russians. In 1771, Dolgoruki 
succeeded in subduing the Crimea, and was rewarded with the 
name of Krimski.t The year 1772 passed in fruitless negotia- 


* July 7th 1770. The battle took place July 5th. 

{ The letter bears date September 27th 1770. We quote also from one bear- 
ing date 18th October. 

+ In like manner Suwarrow subsequently received the name of Italinski, Con- 
queror of Italy, after his campaign beyond the Alps. 
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tions. In 1773, active operations were renewed in good earnest. 
Romanzoff crossed the Danube, which no Russian army had 
done before for eight hundred years. Yet he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loss. The next year saw him again beyond the 
Danube; winning victories, and cutting off all communication 
between the grand vizier at Chumla, and Constantinople. Mean- 
time, the persevering Mustapha had been gathered to his fathers, 
and was succeeded by the imbecile Abdul Hamid. The grand 
vizier had no means of defence; his troops, in their fury, only 
massacred each other. Under these circumstances, Romanzoft 
dictated the peace, and it was hastily signed on a drum-head, in 
the Russian camp at Kutchuk-Kainardghi, July 21st, 1774. 

The conditions of the peace were of vast importance. 1. The 
Tartars in the Crimea and the Kuban were to be independent, 
under Russian protection. 2. The Porte retained Moldavia and 
Wallachia, but Russia reserved the right of interfering, by its 
ambassadors at Constantinople, in their concerns. 3. Russia re- 
tained of its conquests, Kimburn and Azoph, and important for- 
tresses in the Crimea. 4. Commercial freedom was secured to 
the Russians in the Euxine, and in all the Turkish waters. 

Thus ended the six years’ contest. The whole coast, from the 
mouth of the Dnieper to the Kuban, was now either Russian, 
or at the mercy of Russia. The Dardanelles were open to its 
fleets, and the Euxine free to its commerce. 

The peace of Kainardgé had been dictated by Catharine, un- 
restrained by any foreign mediation. At the close of it, she found 
herself the arbitress of the interests of the northern nations; an 
object of distrust to the Swedish Gustavus; and of a reasonable ap- 
prehension to the aged Frederic; while the Austrian emperor 
courted her alliance, and the remnant of Poland was swayed by 
her influence. By a wise organization of the states of her bound- 
less empire, she brought its entire resources within her imme- 
diate and easy control; the moral strength of the empire was 
vastly increased by the successful display of her arms; and now 
that her generals had been successful in Europe and Asia Minor, 
her imperial vanity aspired to the distinction of legislating for 
the high seas, and protecting the rights of neutral flags against 
the aggressions of maritime tyranny. Is it strange, then, that 
her mind should have still fed on the hope of restoring the By- 
zantine empire? Is it wonderful, that she should have aspired 
to connect herself with classic associations, and have enjoyed, in 
anticipation, the flatteries that would have waited on the female 
restorer of Greece, and the female conqueror of Byzantium? 

But before engaging in a new war with the Turks, it was re- 
quisite for Catharine to secure the benefits of the recent pacifi- 
cation. For the dominion of the Black sea, the possession of 
the Crimea was deemed essential ; and now the last shade of the 
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successors of Genghis,* the former triumphant lord of Russia, 
was to surrender his sceptre into the hands of the empress. 

In the treaty of Kainardgé, both the Russians and the Turks 
had bound themselves in the most solemn manner, not to inter- 
fere, on any pretext whatever, in the internal concerns of the 
Crimea. Yet hardly had the parchment been interchanged, be- 
fore Russia was already busy with its intrigues. The new khan, 
Shahin Gherai, was devoted to Russia. He pretended to extra- 
ordinary culture, and, among other novelties, he was bent on hay- 
ing the great French Encyclopédie translated into the Tartar 
language, and printed for the benefit of his Nomad subjects. 
His caprices, his tyranny, his passion for change, excited a re- 
volt. The one party had a friend in Russia, which power had 
taken care not to withdraw its troops; the other found a willing 
hearing at Constantinople. The sultan sent troops to the island 
of Taman. This was an excuse for pouring the Russian army, 
under Potemkin, into the midst of the dominions of the khan. 
What need of many words? The empress finally accepted the 
cession of his territory on the part of her minion, and gracious- 
ly announced to the worldt in a manifesto, that “for the peace 
of the Tartars, the security of her own empire, and indemnity 
Jor the costs of her care for them, she had deigned to take the 
Crimea, Kuban, and the island Taman, under her own sove- 
reignty.”’ The khan received a pension from the empress, which 
after some years ceased. He then returned into Turkey, and 
was hanged on the island of Rhodes. 

But not only did Catharine seize on their territories; she 
compelled Turkey to acknowledge her as the sovereign of them. 
Gladly would the sultan have refused ; but Frederic was coolly 
patient ; and France, impotent from its wasted finances, rejoiced 
that Austria, at least, had won nothing from the Ottomans. The 
new treaty with the Porte, was made January 8th, 1784. 

Now came the triumphal visit of Catharine, to her recently 
conquered provinces. As we have necessarily omitted all ac- 
count of the freedom and happiness of the Tartars, in the season 
oftheir former patriarchal government, and also of the fearful 
cruelties and massacres which preceded their subjection, so also 
must we pass by the splendours with which the desert was made 
gay; the festivities which ensued on the arrival of the Austrian 
emperor at Cherson ; the months that were spent in excursions, 
entertainments, and schemes of aggrandizement. Finally, in the 
height of imperial pride, they inscribed, with premature confi- 
dence, on the gates of Cherson; ‘‘This is the road to Byzan- 
tium.”’ 


* See Dohm’s Denkwiirdigkeiten semer Zeit. Band IL p. 53, 80. It is the 
best authority on this portion of history. 
4.1783. 8th April. 
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The Porte was finally the aggressor in the seventh war,* 
which was undertaken against its overshadowing neighbour. 
The war was commenced under unusually favourable auspices 
for the Porte. Asia had found its thousands to be arranged un- 
der the banners of the grand vizier, and almost ten thousand 
seamen had been impressed from the islands of the Archipelago 
alone. The whole army of the Turks amounted to about 450,000 
men, of whom 241,000 were cavalry. Russia and Austria were, 
indeed, in union; but Poland, in a state of anarchy and civil 
feuds, engaged the strong interest, and divided the ambition of 
Catharine; Sweden assumed a lowering aspect; England and 
Prussia were decidedly unfriendly to the diminution of the Ot- 
toman power; the reforms of Joseph Il. had excited, or were 
exciting, discontents throughout his empire; and the Russian 
empress would gladly have avoided a rupture, and foregone the 
gorgeous vision of a Grecian empire, which had presented itself 
under so pleasing a shape, but which could not be realized, ex- 
cept by dangerous warfare and costly contests. 

The war opened in 1787, with attempts on the part of the 
Turks to recover Kinburn, and thus reconquer the Crimea. But 
Suwarrow was there, and the brave enthusiasm of the Turks 
was useless. Once, indeed, during the attack on Kinburn, the 
Russians were obliged to fly; but Suwarrow, who was in the 
foremost ranks, gallopped after the fugitives, and throwing him- 
self upon the earth, cried out, ‘‘ Run, ye rascals, do but run; 
here will I alone be cut in pieces.”’ Fired by his words, the Rus- 
sians rallied, the front was formed anew, and the enemy’s troops 
were dislodged from their entrenchments with the entire loss of 
all but about 500 men. This was the only occasion, during the 
war, on which the Turks were able to play their part as aggres- 
sors. 

The Austrian campaign of 1788 was one of great loss and dis- 
grace. Joseph II. had a passion for being esteemed a great war- 
rior; and he had not one of the qualities of a great general; 
neither coolness, nor prompt decision, nor firmness. A mista- 
ken humanity left his army to waste away by disease, without 
undertaking any great exploit; and he is supposed to have lost 
more men from his tenderness and irresolution, than a bolder 
commander would have done in a most decisive and active cam- 
paign. 

The emperor was always employed. By day he attended to 
the concerns of war, by night to the affairs of the empire. His 


* The Porte declared war on Russia, August 16, 1787. Austria declared war 
on the Porte, February 9th, 1788. We follow chiefly an elaborate work in six 
volumes, containing all the most important public documents. Ausfiihrliche 
Geschichte des Kriegs zwischen Russland, Oestcrreich und der Tiirkey, und 
des daraus enstande, nen nordishen Krieges. Wien. 1791-1792. 
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activity was restless. He exposed his own person fearlessly, but 
spared his troops. He would bombard, rather than storm a for- 
tress. His care for the supplies of his army was exemplary. His 
dress was simple; his table sparingly supplied ; and, as for his 
lodging, he sometimes occupied an ordinary hut, sometimes 
slept upon the ground. He made every personal sacrifice ; he was 
deficient only in the highest qualities of mind. 

One private action shall find a place in our rapid sketch. The 
Austrians were retreating quickly from a village, which was at- 
tacked by a numerous body of the enemy. A Wallachian wo- 
man, finding it difficult to escape with her infant child, threw it 
from her and ran off. Count Sztaray, the Austrian colonel, be- 
held it, rode hastily from his station, in the immediate presence 
of the Turks, jumped from his horse, picked up the infant, and 
safely regained his place, without-any other loss than that of a 
glove. After a while the Turks gave over the pursuit ; the mo- 
ther found the glove, and went with it to regain her child. But 
the Hungarian nobleman claimed it by a right, which, in the 
hour of trial, had proved stronger than a mother’s love, and, re- 
fusing to surrender it, provided for its nurture and education. 

The gallantry of his officers did not save Joseph from the 
results of his own ill judgment. The emperor expected con- 
fidently a battle and a victory ; and instead of it, on the night of 
the 20th to 21st of September, he was involved in a disorderly 
retreat, which quenched his military vanity, destroyed his repu- 
tation as a commander, and left in him the seeds of a mortal dis- 
ease, engendered by the exposure. So fiercely did the Turks 
pursue, that unexampled confusion resulted. The night was very 
dark. ‘The emperor himself was lost from the army ; two com- 
mon soldiers passed near him. *‘ Do you know me?”’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘*‘You are his majesty the emperor,’’ they answered. “Stay 
with me till we reach the army, and I will make you officers,” 
rejoined the emperor. And yet the poor fellows deemed it safer 
to fly ; and the emperor was left absolutely alone. 

Quite different were the results in Moldavia, where the Aus- 
trians, under Coburg, united with the Russians, and reduced Choce- 
zim. Meantime, the attention of Potemkin had been directed to 
Otchakov, at the mouth of the Dnieper. In the naval battles, 
which preceded the siege, it ought not to be forgotten, that Paul 
Jones acted as rear admiral, and advanced his fame for cool- 
ness, intrepidity, and skill. The possession of the place itself, 
was an important object to Russia, for its recent acquisitions 
would thus be effectually secured from attack. It was at last 
taken by storm, on the 17th December, the day of St. Nicholas. 
It cost the lives of about 9,500 Turks, and of 2,700 Russians. 
The Russians obtained the entire mastery of the city in about 
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one hour and a quarter. The booty was immense, and of the 
richest kinds. 

Potemkin, always full of vanity, immediately bespoke four 
historical pictures, commemorating the event. Meantime, the 
city was set in order, and has ever since been a portion of the 
Russian empire. 

In the midst of this victorious career, Gustavus IIL., instigat- 
ed in part by his own ambition, still more encouraged by Eng- 
land and Prussia, made a sudden, and, to Catharine, a most un- 
expected attack on Russia. This contest divided the forces of 
the empress ; but she was yet able, with admirable dignity, to re- 
sist the invasion from the north; and after a contest of more 
than two years, to compel her voluntary aggressor to recede from 
the conflict. During this contest, in which the Swedes showed 
great bravery, especially at sea, the war against Turkey was con- 
tinued without interruption. 

The campaign of 1789 was attended by great results both for 
Austria and Russia. Gallatz, Ackermann, and Bender, were taken 
by the latter. But the great event of the campaign, was the bat- 
tle of Martinestie on the Rimnik. At this battle, about 21,000 
Russians and Austrians, after a fierce strife of eleven hours, 
gained an entire victory over an army of nearly 100,000 Turks. 
Prince Coburg had been nearly surrounded. He wrote a de- 
spatch to Suwarrow, and desired him to effect a junction. Su- 
warrow tore a scrap from the letter, scrawled the words, ‘I'll 
come,”’ and in a twinkling sent the very messenger back. Su- 
warrow himself arrived just in time to be present at the engage- 
ment. The prince® solicited him to allow his troops some rest 
before fighting. “ My men,” replied he, “ need no repose ; St. 
Nicholas before me, myself following the saint, and my soldiers 
following me, let us attack the foe.’”? The victory was one of 
the greatest ever gained by an Austrian general, and was won 
by a wise disposition of the artillery, and extraordinary coolness 
and rapidity in concentrating forces on the disputed points. Co- 
burg spent the winter in Bucharest. Loudon, on the other side, 
succeeded in taking Belgrade; the siege of Orsova was com- 
menced, and the year came to an end under circumstances 
which seemed to leave hardly one strong place, or one effectual 
barrier, between Belgrade and Constantinople. 

The death of Joseph II. in the spring of 1790, left Russia to 
continue her career of victory alone. Not daunted by the deser- 
tion of its ally, Potemkin proceeded to complete the conquest of 
Bessarabia. The object of the Russians, in this campaign, was to 
defend the Crimea, and by driving the Turks from the right 
bank of the Danube, to gain the ability of prescribing the terms 


* Upham, vol. ii. p. 302 
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of peace. An attack, meditated by the Turks from the southern 
provinces of Russia from the Kuban, was entirely defeated, 
while the main Russian army under Potemkin prepared for the 
siege of Ismail. To this end Kilianova was taken, and the mouths 
of the Danube occupied ; and at last the siege of Ismail was re- 
gularly commenced.* It is not for us to enter on the detail of 
horror and carnage which eventually ensued. The Russian eagle 
was finally planted in triumph on its walls, and Suwarrow ob- 
tained a glory for the massacre of myriads, far transcending that 
of the bloody Poliorcetes of antiquity. 

Negotiations for peace began; but the diplomacy of Russia 
and Austria were in contrast with each other. A few months 
before the death of Joseph II., Prussia deemed it for her inter- 
ests to form a strict alliance with the Porte, and to assume a 
menacing attitude towards Austria. Nay, the Prussian envoy 
even went so far as to offer to guaranty to the Porte the reco- 
very of the Crimea. The treaty, when ratified, contained only 
a guarantee of the possessions which Russia had conquered dur- 
ing the war. Thus, when Leopold II. came to the throne of 
Austria, he found a hostile spirit in Prussia, already ripe for ac- 
tion; Hungary was still in a state of excitement and discontent ; 
the Austrian Netherlands were for the most part in open revolt ; 
in various parts of his states, dissatisfaction prevailed; the sea- 
son was one of scarcity ; the finances were exhausted ; the elec- 
tion of Leopold as emperor of Germany had not been secured, 
and the German empire was therefore without a head; France 
was in astate of revolution, which foreboded a general crisis ; and 
England held a peace as the price of its friendship. Added to all 


this, Leopold was himself of a mild and prudent character, and 


willing to give repose to the many nations which now acknow- 
ledged his sway. 

The congress of Reichenbach was therefore opened in 1790, 
and Austria, Prussia, England, and Holland, appeared there by 
their plenipotentiaries. The mediating powers dictated to Leo- 
pold the strict status quo as the condition of the peace, which 
was concluded in the following year between Austria and the 
Porte. What a contrast between the results of the war, and the 
proud anticipations of Joseph II., but three years before, at the 
period of his interviews with Catharine at Cherson! He had 
wasted the strength of his empire, sacrificed his own reputation 
as a military man, and finally prepared his own grave, without 
securing to his successor one single advantage, or bringing to re- 
ality any one of his schemes.t 

* Lord Byron, in the 8th Canto of Don Juan, has followed, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, the chief events of the storming of Ismail. 


¢ The most pleasing account of Leopold’s character, may be found in Forsyth’s 
very interesting remarks, &c. &c. on Italy. 
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Thus Russia was left alone. Sweden had been let loose upon 
her from the north; Austria deserted her; Pitt equipped a fleet 
to give force to the intervention of England ; Prussia had under- 
taken the guarantee of the possessions of Turkey ; France and 
Spain, so long as they could, had likewise been active against 
the empress; her treasury was exhausted; her generalissimo, 
Potemkin, enfeebled and dying; and, what interested the cabi- 
net of Petersburg most cf all, the anarchy of Poland had reach- 
ed its crisis, and seemed to invite to a rapacious interference. 
Yet in the midst of all these difficulties, the empress declared 
and maintained her purpose of terminating the contest without 
any regard to foreign mediation. Preliminaries were signed, Au- 
gust 14th, 1791, and were changed into a definitive peace in Ja- 
nuary 1792. Russia kept possession of the district between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester, was assured of the Crimea and Kuban, 
and on these conditions, consented to restore all other conquests. 
So lightly did Catharine, even while she longed for peace, hold 
the threats of England and the guarantees of Prussia. Thus did 
she secure to her empire all the coast from the Kuban to the 
Dniester, and annex to it those deserts, where Odessa was soon 
to bloom. 

Count Suwarrow, who with Potemkin conducted the Russian 
armies during the war, was undoubtedly one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age. If he had not possessed the talent of 
inspiring unlimited confidence, his manners would have con- 
ferred on him no distinction but that of a whimsical buffoon ; 
and had he not always been successful, (for his famous retreat 
must be considered a success,) he would have been chiefly con- 
spicuous for fool-hardiness and savage intrepidity. He is best 
known to the western world for his victorious career in Italy, 
against the French, at a time when French ascendancy was just 
beginning to threaten the independence of nations; and his 
name is therefore associated in the minds of many with the 
cause of political safety. Yet we are compelled to consider him 
but as a powerful instrument in the hands of others; a soldier, 
panting for bloodshed and the honours of success; indifferent 
alike to the cause which he defended, or the lives which he 
sacrificed; the same at Ismail, Warsaw, and among the Alps, 
his course was every where marked by numberless victims. 

He possessed the great qualities of a soldier; a keen eye, rare 
sagacity, prompt decision, and unsuspected fearlessness. His 
motto was, ‘‘ Forwards and fight ;”” and his example gave em- 
phasis to his doctrine. “ A general,”’? he would say, ‘‘ should 
be at the head of an army, not at its tail ;?’ and on the day of 
battle, Suwarrow might be found in the very hottest of the fray, 
where his safety could be assured only by the entire devoted- 
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ness of his soldiers. The blood of his own men, as well as of the 
enemy, he allowed to flow like water. 

He was of a restless and feverish activity. His mind was ever 
teeming with schemes; and when he appeared in Italy, the 
French found him equally fertile in invention, and hardy and 
alert in execution. 

In his purposes he was inflexible. When Paul wished to 
change the uniform of the Russian troops, and introduce the 
custom of wearing long hair, Suwarrow would not co-operate 
in effecting the change. ‘Cues are not pikes, nor curls can- 
non,”’ was his justification. 

His quickness and irritability extended to his temper. His 
wrath was fierce and ungovernable, sometimes bitterly insolent, 
sometimes passionately cruel. Yet he loved freedom of speech 
in his intercourse with others; and it is related of him, that one 
day, when in a gust of anger he was beating a soldier unmerci- 
fully, a young officer, who stood near, cried out, ‘*The field- 
marshal Suwarrow commands us not to give way to our anger.”” 
‘¢ The field-marshal Suwarrow must be obeyed,”’ replied he, and 
stopped cudgelling immediately. 

His personal habits were those of extreme self-denial. He 
slept on straw, or on hay, even in the period of his princely for- 
tunes. Whatever furniture he found in a room, which he was 
to occupy, he was apt to dash in pieces. Especially he would 
break all mirrors. Sometimes he would take out the windows; 
‘¢Suwarrow is not afraid »f cold.’? Sometimes he would un- 
hinge the doors and thre .v them away; “ Nobody dares come 
into the same apartment with Suwarrow.”’ So singular and gro- 
tesque was he in his notions and manners. 

He was eminently and superstitiously devout, or affected to 
be so. On Sundays and on holidays he would read to his men 
out of books of devotion. He was punctjliously exact in the 
duty of prayer; and if he met a monk or a priest, he would 
kiss his hands and beg a blessing. He never gave the signal for 
battle without making the sign of the cross, and kissing the 
image of St. Nicholas. He would worship relics; drink conse- 
crated water ; and eat consecrated bread. These actions he would 
perform with such gestures and grimaces, that to some his de- 
votion seemed no better than the display of a merry-andrew. 
He knew how to inspire his soldiers with a sort of national 
fanaticism, and made them believe, that if they died in fighting 
his battles, they would immediately return to life in the places 
that were dearest to them, and live entirely free from the usual 
grievances of human existence. 

In conversation he was coarse, blunt, and singular. He would 
ask the strangest questions, and expect prompt and decisive an- 
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swers. He would inquire abruptly, “ How many fish are there 
in this pond ?’’ or, ‘* How many trees are there in this forest?” 
and a storm of harsh epithets was showered upon the respon- 
dent who should chance to answer doubtingly. 

Generally indifferent to external appearance, and careless for 
the luxuries which wealth can purchase, he was yet excessively 
fond of diamonds; and Catharine, on occasion of his great suc- 
cesses, was accustomed to gratify his fondness by sending him 
very splendid ones. These he would carry with him in his cam- 
paigns; and would often interrogate his aids, “ Have you ever 
seen my jewels? How many have I? How much would they 
sell for? Why did our Mamma give them to me?’ Not to be 
able to reply to such questions promptly, was a heinous fault in 
his eyes. 

Suwarrow was fond of short, pithy sayings, and many of his 
are in circulation. He would sometimes issue his orders in dog- 
grel rhyme ; and sometimes even his reports and despatches to 
the empress were written in a sort of jingle. To illustrate his 
indifference to the decencies of nature, in his intercourse with 
his aids and his generals, would lead to too disgusting details. 

Suwarrow’s public honours were as singular as his character. 
Catharine rewarded him, after the Roman. “fashion, with the sur- 
name of Rimnitski; and Paul afterwards made him a prince, 
with the name of Italinski, just as Scipio of old took the name 
of Africanus, from the scene of his victories. An imperial ukase 
was also issued, proclaiming him the greatest general of all time. 
And yet we are not moved to any sentiment like admiration for 
Suwarrow. He was a baleful meteor, which deserves to be won- 
dered at; but humane qualities are essential to excite the feeling 
of admiration. The author of Waverley declares him to have 
been a man, who, under an exterior of buffoonery, concealed a 
perfect knowledge of the manners and accomplishments of good 
breeding. And ean it be so? Was his whole life but one con- 
tinued scene on a stage where he played an assumed pert? Were 
all his whimsical oddities but the tricks of an adept in the know- 
ledge of mankind ; the well-devised means, by which a spirit of 
masterly capacities succeeded in compassing its purposes? We 
cannot credit it. To us, Suwarrow seems no better than a subor- 
dinate Attila, who only needed to possess undisputed power 
over another race of Huns, to have swept from the world the 
fairest monuments of civil liberty. As it is, his memory is per- 
petuated by the massacres of Ismail and Praga; the name of 
this modern “stormer of cities,”’ is written on the page of his- 
tory in characters of blood; and Carnage may claim him as one 
of her most ferocious sons. 

The allusion to Suwarrow, of whose last exploits Italy was 
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the scene, reminds us to inquire, if the Turks and the Russians 
have never, during their long course of existence, ranged them- 
selves in union under the same banners? Has the silver crescent 
on its shield of green, never once been raised in harmony with 
the triple crown of the two-headed eagle? France and Prussia 
have so frequently had their treaties of alliance with the Sublime 
Porte; and did Russia never pursue a common object with the 
Turks? Among the countless variety of human interests, was 
there never one in which the ambition of both powers found a 
common purpose to advance ? 

Yes. Once, and yet only once, the armies of the czar and 
the caliph met in alliance, achieved a joint victory, and entered 
a city in company and in triumph, to restore an exiled sovereign. 
That city was Rome; that sovereign was the Pope. An Eng- 
lish squadron* appeared in the harbour of Civita Vecchia, while 
Russians and Turks assisted at the siege of Ancona. Success 
ensued on each side of the Appenines, till all three nations, as 
they advanced from either sea, assembled in the Eternal City. 
It was indeed a strange thing, that the secular authority of the 
Pope should have been restored in this way ; that English, Rus- 
sians, and Turks, heretics, schismatics, and unbelievers, should 
have conspired to restore the apostolic see. 

The last war of the Porte against Catharine had cost the 
sublime sultan the lives of more than a million of men, had 
spread discontent through the provinces, and, finally, as we 
have seen, but for the influence of Prussia on Austria, and but 
for the more inviting scene of conquest opened in Poland, would 
have left the empire of the sultan at the mercy of the victor. 
For some years, the policy of France and England, and, we may 
add, of Russia, towards the sovereign of Constantinople, was 
singularly wavering. A series of revolutions in the heart of 
Europe, far beyond the reach or the cognizance of the Otto- 
man divan, had recovered Egypt from French dominion, and 
had contributed to the erection of the republic of the seven 
islands, under the protection of the Porte, and the guarantee of 
Russia. At times, the three great powers of Europe, within the 
short space of seven or eight years, stood, each for itself, in a 
hostile attitude towards the Sultan ; and, during the same period, 
had, in their diplomacy, vied with each other in courting his 
friendship, and offering strict guarantees of his entire posses- 
sions. 

The peace of Presburg, in 1805, between Austria and France, 
gave up to Napoleon the province of Dalmatia, bordering on the 
Turkish empire, and made the condition of that empire more 


* Botta, Storia d'Italia dal 1789=al 1814. Tomo terzo, p. 486—506. Agl’ In- 
glesi poi pareva che molto memorabil caso fosse, che venissero a rimettere un 
Papa nel suo Cattolico seggio. 
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precarious than ever. And yet, in the following year, the divan, 
influenced by the successes of the French in the north of Eu- 
rope, abandoned its friendly connexion with Russia, which had 
been renewed but the year before, and, despatching a splendid 
embassy to Paris, courted an alliance with France. 

The presence of Sebastiani in Constantinople elevated the 
influence of Napoleon; and of course brought in its train the 
hostility of England. France and Turkey having formed a con- 
nexion, England and Russia were driven to an alliance by the 
common repulsiv e influence to which both were exposed. When 
the war between France and Prussia was renewed, Russia at the 
same time caused her armies to enter Moldavia without any de- 
claration of war, and the Russian general Michelson, in the 
same year, 1806, entered Bucharest in triumph. Nor had the 
Servians, who were in a state of insurrection, under the cele- 
brated Czerny George, been idle spectators of the contest. Bel- 
grade itself was attacked by them, and was finally taken, after 
a scene of blood. 

The Divan made a formal declaration of war, the eighth 
against Russia, on the 7th of January, 1807; and, encouraged 
by the rapid victories of Napoleon over Prussia, prohibited to 
all vessels the navigation through the Dardanelles. This latter 
blow was aimed at Great Britain, and brought a British fleet 
into the harbour of Constantinople. The English admiral was, 
however, compelled to retire; and gained for his country no 
benefit whatever by the insult thus offered to the sultan. The 
modest demands of the English were, the surrender of the cas- 
tles of the Dardanelles, the surrender of the Turkish navy of 
twenty-one ships of the line, a declaration of war on the part 
of the divan against France, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Russia. Failing at Constantinople, the fleet with- 
drew, and subsequently made an adventurous and ultimately 
fruitless invasion of Egypt. 

But the course of the war was to be influenced by other events 
than the issue of Russian and Turkish arms. Of the fifteen 
grand sultans of the eighteenth century, Selim Ii]. was un- 
doubtedly the most highly gifted with intelligence. He knew 
the weakness of his empire, but had not the power to recover 
it from decay. Peter I. of Russia, had moulded the rising ener- 
gies of his nation; Selim III. had a harder task to check the 
progress of decay. Deficient in firmness of character, he adopt- 
ed a partial measure in his efforts at reform. He left to the 
janizaries their strength, but formed also an army, which was 
to exist by the side of the ancient forces, and which was disei- 
plined according to the rules of European tactics. He seems also 
to have been carried away by an indiscreet and romantic admi- 
ration for Napoleon; and his intimacy with Sebastiani, whom he 
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permitted to enter the sacred interior of the seraglio, offended 
the stern pride of the confirmed Mahomedan bigots. Suddenly, 
on the 28th of May, 1807, the insurrection began. On the 29th, 
the unhappy Selim endeavoured to pacify the wild mass of in- 
surgents by concessions, assenting even to the death of his 
ministers who were favourable to reform. But it was in vain. 
He sacrificed his consistency without securing his liberty. The 
Mufti, who controls the religious prejudices of the Faithful, 
joined in the attempt to depose the sovereign ; and Selim, find- 
ing resistance useless, bade adieu to his attendants, and repair- 
ing to the apartments which were henceforward to be his pri- 
son, sang the story of his fall to console his captivity. 

The nephew of Selim, the weak and ignorant Mustapha IV. 
was raised to the throne. The newly organized army was dis- 
banded ; and a reaction began to exterminate every trace of the 
reforms which had been designed by Selim. Thus, by anarchy, 
and the consequences of the bloody revolution in its interior, 
the Ottoman state lost the opportunity which was afforded it of 
attacking Russia to advantage, at the time when Alexander was 
suffering from the battles of Eylau and Friedland. 

The peace of Tilsit ensued. It contained a clause providing 
for an armistice with the Porte. The Russians were immediate- 
ly to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, into which the Turks 
were not to enter till the conclusion of the peace. In conse- 
quence of this clause, Russia made a truce at Sloboja, with the 
Porte, on the 24th of August, 1807. But peace did not ensue 
on the armistice, nor did Russia evacuate the provinces. It does 
not appear, that, at that time, Napoleon abandoned the Porte ; 
on the contrary, it seems to have been his design to prevent 
the transfer of any part of its territory. 

The truce continued, as if by common consent, and without 
any express stipulations, till the year 1809. During that period, 
a new, more fatal, and more bloody revolution, had sent to the 
grave every male descendant of Osman but one; and no one 
was left alive to dispute the sacred succession with the present 
Mahmoud II. 

The principles which led to the revolution may be easily de- 
tailed. The pacha of Rutschuk, Mustapha Bairactar, a personal 
friend of the deposed Selim, a strenuous advocate for the party 
of reform, an enemy to the prevailing system of reaction, de- 
termined to depose the effeminate Mustapha II. and raise Selim 
once more to power. At Adrianople he was joined by the grand 
vizier; and they marched with an army of about thirty-six 
thousand men upon the capital, under the sacred banner of Ma- 
homet. The sultan endeavoured to win Bairactar by appointing 
him to the chief command of his armies. But the leader of the 
invasion would not be diverted from his purpose. Having first 
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confirmed his military strength, he assembled the divan, the 
mufti, the leader of the janizaries, and the ulemas; took from 
the hesitating grand vizier the seals of office and put him in 
chains; and “then sent the mufti, and the aga of the janizaries, 
to demand the restoration of the throne to Selim. The barba- 
rous Mustapha IV. immediately ordered Selim to be executed, 
in conformity with the advice of the mufti. When Bairactar 
appeared at the inner gates of the seraglio, and received but the 
mangled and mutilated corpse of his benefactor, whom he had 
expected to restore, grief for a moment was stronger than re- 
venge. But soon revenge took its course. Mustapha IV. was 
deposed, and his younger brother, the present sultan, elevated 
and girded with the sword of the Prophet. The grand vizier 
and the mufti were thrown into the Bosphorus; the chief of the 
eunuchs, and those who assisted in murdering Selim, were 
hanged. The remains of Selim were interred with great pomp. 

Mahmoud II.* was in this revolution but an accidental instru- 
ment in the hands of Bairactar and the party in favour of re- 
forms. The office of grand vizier was conferred on the author 
of the revolution; and now the way seemed open to a trium- 
phant regeneration of the state. Bairactar enjoined new levies 
and warlike preparations. He restored the army with European 
tactics and discipline; he increased the military subordination ; 
he allayed the private feuds of the pachas, and made them all 
swear that they would contend only for the defence of the em- 
pire. It was he who caused the youthful sultan to appear in the 
divan, and take part in the public business. It was he who spread 
through the provinces a fear which promised the restoration of 
order and the return of security. 

Thus there were two parties at Constantinople. The one 
favoured an approximation to European culture, and was now 
in power, under a sultan who was a creature of their own. But 
the other party, the advocates of pure and undiluted Mahom- 
medanism, were still secretly active and powerful. It is on 
the 14th of November, that their superstition believes the Ko- 
ran to have descended from heaven. On that day a counter-re- 
volution was begun. Bairactar, fearing he should be over- 
powered, put to death the late sultan Mustapha IV., and his 
mother. He was himself driven to his own palace; and there, 
retiring to a tower, blew himself into the air ; or, as some say, 
was suffocated by the flames of his own abode. But with the 
death of Bairactar all was not ended. A furious battle was 
fought round the seraglio, between the armies of the ancient and 
the new order. Thrice the janizaries were repelled with a loss 


* Mahmoud II. was born July 20, 1785. 
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of three thousand men. The capudan pacha, taking sides with 
the party for reform, bombarded the town. The palace of the 
sultan took fire. The flames spread to the city. At last Mah- 
moud II., perhaps deserted by his counsellors, perhaps con- 
cerned for his life, perhaps seeing no alternative, yielded to the 
rebellion, and promised the janizaries all they would ask. 

Thus the great question of a change in the political system of 
the Porte, was decided for the present by the force of arms in 
the streets of Constantinople. The fierceness of the contest prov- 
ed, that the friends of reform were already numerous; and they 
fell, rather from too great confidence in their strength, and the 
want of ability on the part of the sultan, than from an actual 
inferiority in their resources. The person of the sultan was 
sacred, because he stood alone; the sole descendant of the race 
of Osman ; caliph and grand sultan without a rival; and at 
that time without an heir. The monarch of the Turks, in spite 
of the institution of polygamy, and the unlimited indulgence 
of the harem, was now absolutely an isolated being. There 
was not on earth one man, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
his family. 

A sultan, under the sway of a lawless body of military in- 
surgents, promised no great display of external strength. The 
congress of Erfurt, and the events which preceded it, changed 
the relative position of the powers of Europe. When France 
formed an alliance with Russia, the Porte, no longer attracted 
to Napoleon, was left to form a new combination with England, 
with which power a treaty was concluded, January 5th, 1809. 
The year 1808 had been signalized with a war between Gus- 
tavus IV. of Sweden and Alexander. The peace of 1809 gave 
to Russia the province of Finland, and secured her forever against 
an invasion from the north. 

Alexander, on his return from Erfurt, opened a congress with 
the Porte, for the purpose of making peace. The Turks knew 
that they were abandoned by France, when the Russian embas- 
sy demanded the cessation of all the land beyond the Danube; 
but, trusting to the alliance with the English, they ventured 
to renew the war. Time does not allow us to sketch the milita- 
ry results of the three campaigns. The political relations of the 

eat powers, decided more than battles. The Danube and its 
| aa offered an obstacle to the Russian arms, far less formi- 
dable than the mountains of the Hemus. In 1811, the Russians 
retreated beyond the Danube; the Turks pursued; were event- 
ually entirely defeated ; and the camp at Rutschuk was taken by 
storm. This led to a peace, for France and Russia had again be- 
come divided; and the Porte was swayed by the counsels of 
England, which now resumed her friendliness for Russia. The 
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peace* was made in spite of France, which power the divan now 
distrusted; and in spite of the treaty, by which France and 
Austria had mutually guarantied the integrity of the dominions 
of Turkey, the Pruth and the Danube became the boundaries 
of Russia, which thus gained Bessarabia, and the third part of 
Moldavia, together with the control of the natural channel of 
Hungarian commerce. 

The late war between Russia and the Porte, has been less con- 
spicuous than those of the last century; for magnificent details 
and appalling victories had been necessary to pave the way. It 
did, indeed, seem at first, as if the civilized world were arming 
its moral force, to rescue from an uncertain slavery, the states 
which had so long been the victims of ferocious despotism. The 
insurrection of the Greeks gave a pious aspect to the foreign in- 
fluence, which was invoked as a shield against the disastrous con- 
sequences of the ruthless and sullen revenge, which attended the 
Ottoman successes. The philanthropists throughout the world, 
almost persuaded themselves, that the Turkish sovereignty stood 
arraigned before the grand inquest of nations; the sentence of 
exclusion from the benefit of human sympathies was pronounc- 
ed; and the legions of the north were summoned as the minis- 
ters of retributive justice. 

But as the contest advanced, it soon became evident, that phi- 
lanthropy had been but partially active; and a consideration of 
important interests, such as had led, in the former centuries, 
to repeated collisions, now began to resume and to exercise 
an overwhelming influence. The eyes of men had been dazzled, 
and their hearts confounded, by the long succession of daring 
achievements and political changes ;—the protracted wars, and in- 
tricate negotiations, which had grown out of the French revolu- 
tion. That momentous event, had seemed to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of history; and appeared to form, like a dark and unex- 
plored gulf, an entire separation of the past and the future. But 
at last the nations came to be at rest; and even the tremulous 
motions, which had followed the fierce agitation, had begun to 
be tranquillized. The old sympathies and objects of ambition 
revived ; and purposes, which Russia had for more than a cen- 
tury been desirous of executing, were now hurried to maturi- 
ty by the force of fortunate circumstances, and by a dexterous 
use of unforeseen opportunities. 

Not the failure of an entire compliance with some points in 
the treaty of Bucharest, not the frustrated negotiations of Ack- 
ermann, not a reviving sympathy with the subjugated and dis- 
membered kingdom of Servia, not an enthusiasm for enfranchis- 


* For this period we have been guided by a very’ convenient and careful ab- 
stract in die Staaten systeme Europa’s und America’s seit dem Jahre 1783. By 
C. H. L. Politz. Vol. IL. p. 98—118 and p. 277—287. 
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ing Greece, precipitated the recent struggle. The main terms 
of the treaty of Bucharest had been fulfilled ; the Servians, 
however reluctantly, had yet been abandoned to themselves ; 
and insurgent Greece could for a long time find no hearing in 
the cabinets of legitimate sovereignty. : 

But for more than a century, it had been the deliberate and 
avowed aim of Russia, to command the Euxine, to have an ab- 
solutely free communication with the Mediterranean sea, and to 
wrest from the Turkish sceptre the provinces beyond the Da- 
nube. Was it not in pursuing these objects, that Peter the Great 
sustained his reverses on the Pruth? The brave and fiery Mun- 
nich aimed at nothing less than the possession of Moldavia,* 
and flattered himself prospectively with the appointment to its 
government. Catherine pursued the same objects, and prepared 
for success by acquiring the Crimea. ‘‘Taurida,’? we quote a 
letter,t which Joseph II., immediately after his visit to that 
province, wrote to his own Kaunitz, “ Taurida has not any thing 
so very remarkable.—But nevertheless, the advantages which 
Russia derives from the acquisition of this province, are very 
important. It can make Stamboul tremble. It can reduce the 
Osmanlis to extremes, or the destruction of their fleet; it gains 
the way to Paros and the Hellespont; but there I must by all 
means come first on the side of Rumelia.”” The Austrian em- 
peror read the book of futurity well; but it was only a glance 
of fruitless covetousness, which he was allowed to cast on Ru- 
melia and the Hellespont. 

Alexander, in his day, steadily pursued the same objects, 
whenever his relations with France permitted ; and during his 
war with Turkey repeatedly refused to make peace, except it 
were purchased with the cession of the principalities. It was un- 
der the auspices of Nicholas, that the Ottoman territory was ac- 
tually invaded; yet nine years have elapsed, since preparations 
for the invasion began to be made. 

The events attending the short struggle, proved alike the de- 
sire and the inability of some of the leading European powers to 
interfere. It is nothing new for England to attempt to check Rus- 
sian aggrandizement. But she never was so mitch at a loss for in- 
struments to assist her, as in the case of the recent war. Prussia, 
which had used its influence against Joseph II. with so much 
success, was now found to be in close alliance with the Russian 
emperor; and Sweden, which, under the bold and inflexible 
Gustavus, had almost planted its standards on St. Petersburg, 


* See the not uninteresting life of Munnich. G. A. v. Halem’s Lebensbe- 
schreiburg des Russisch-Kaiserlichen General-Feidmarshall’s B. C. Grafen von 
Miinnich. p. 98-99, and 256—265. The fieldmarshal was a man of prompt de- 
cision, daring bravery, and had a good deal of homely eloquence. 

tT Briefe von Joseph dem Zweyten, p. 106. 
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has, since the loss of Finland, been effectually separated, by a 
sea, from the powerful empire which it at one time rivalled and 
attempted to subdue. 

It is one of the peculiar advantages of the Russian position, 
that with the largest territory, it has a frontier no where pecu- 
liarly open to invasion. Of the capitals of Europe, Warsaw is 
nearest the centre of that continent ; and there the Russian armies 
are stationed as an advanced guard. On the north, it has, with 
respect to Sweden, every advantage of an ultra-marine position. 
Prussia never has ventured to thwart directly the purposes of 
the Russian government; and from the very great facility with 
which its provinces might be invaded from Poland, will never 
seek a dispute with its overshadowing neighbour. There remains, 
therefore, Austria only, with whom England could concert an 
opposition to Russian success in Turkey. But for purposes of 
foreign aggression, Austria is peculiarly weak, and, most of all, 
is weak on the side of Russia. Every page of Austrian history 
shows how hard it was obliged to struggle for Hungary ; how 
earnestly it has desired to secure the adjoining provinces on 
either side of the Danube; and the history which has occasion 
to record the desire and the struggle for the latter provinces, has 
also to add the disappointment and defeat. 

We therefore believe, that the general peace of Europe has 
not, during the late war, been in any serious danger. The 
British cabinet, not able to resist their aspiring rival in the field, 
made constant appeals to his magnanimity; and now can only 
declaim, and write diplomatic notes, and ask for a general con- 
gress;* though Russia has never, at any former juncture, sub- 
mitted to a congress the adjustment of her claims. 

There remained, therefore, no help for Turkey, but in its own 
resources, and the personal character of its sovereign. The 
world has, during the summer, had occasion to see what the re- 
sources of the sultan, whether in Asia or in Europe, could ac- 
complish. It seemed doubtful, whether it was easier to win from 
him provinces in Asia or in Europe. But there were some who 
cherished a belief in the extraordinary abilities, eminent deci- 
sion of character, enlargement of mind, personal bravery, and 
heroism of Mahmoud II. The little book of Upham,t intended 
for wide circulation in England, speaks of ‘the development 
of his magnanimous and energetic qualities, commensurate with 
the crisis.”’ 

It is not a very pleasant task to deny merit to the unfortunate; 
but a just estimate of the character of the sultan must precede 
any views respecting the future destinies of his empire. If we 


* See last London Quarterly Review. 
t History of the Ottoman Empire. Vol. ii. p. 352, 553. 
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ing Greece, precipitated the recent struggle. The main terms 
of the treaty of Bucharest had been fulfilled ; the Servians, 
however reluctantly, had yet been abandoned to themselves ; 
and insurgent Greece could for a long time find no hearing in 
the cabinets of legitimate sovereignty. 

But for more than a century, it had been the deliberate and 
avowed aim of Russia, to command the Euxine, to have an ab- 
solutely free communication with the Mediterranean sea, and to 
wrest from the Turkish sceptre the provinces beyond the Da- 
nube. Was it not in pursuing these objects, that Peter the Great 
sustained his reverses on the Pruth? The brave and fiery Mun- 
nich aimed at nothing less than the possession of Moldavia,* 
and flattered himself prospectively with the appointment to its 
government. Catherine pursued the same objects, and prepared 
for success by acquiring the Crimea. ‘‘Taurida,’”? we quote a 
letter,t which Joseph II., immediately after his visit to that 
province, wrote to his own Kaunitz, “Taurida has not any thing 
so very remarkable.—But nevertheless, the advantages which 
Russia derives from the acquisition of this province, are very 
important. It can make Stamboul tremble. It can reduce the 
Osmanlis to extremes, or the destruction of their fleet ; it gains 
the way to Paros and the Hellespont; but there I must by all 
means come first on the side of Rumelia.”?” The Austrian em- 
peror read the book of futurity well; but it was only a glance 
of fruitless covetousness, which he was allowed to cast on Ru- 
melia and the Hellespont. 

Alexander, in his day, steadily pursued the same objects, 
whenever his relations with France permitted ; and during his 
war with Turkey repeatedly refused to make peace, except it 
were purchased with the cession of the principalities. It was un- 
der the auspices of Nicholas, that the Ottoman territory was ac- 
tually invaded; yet nine years have elapsed, since preparations 
for the invasion began to be made. 

The events attending the short struggle, proved alike the de- 
sire and the inability of some of the leading European powers to 
interfere. It is nothing new for England to attempt to check Rus- 
sian aggrandizement. But she never was so much ata loss for in- 
struments to assist her, as in the case of the recent war. Prussia, 
which had used its influence against Joseph Il. with so much 
success, was now found to be in close alliance with the Russian 
emperor; and Sweden, which, under the bold and inflexible 
Gustavus, had almost planted its standards on St. Petersburg, 


* See the not uninteresting life of Munnich. G. A. v. Halem’s Lebensbe- 
schreiburg des Russisch-Kuaiserlichen General-Feldmarshall’s B. C. Grafen von 
Miinnich. p. 98-99, and 256—265. The fieldmarshal was a man of prompt de- 
cision, daring bravery, and had a good deal of homely eloquence. 

Tt Briefe yon Joseph dem Zweyten, p. 106. 
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has, since the loss of Finland, been effectually separated, by a 
sea, from the powerful empire which it at one time rivalled and 
attempted to subdue. 

It is one of the peculiar advantages of the Russian position, 
that with the largest territory, it has a frontier no where pecu- 
liarly open to invasion. Of the capitals of Europe, Warsaw is 
nearest the centre of that continent ; and there the Russian armies 
are stationed as an advanced guard. On the north, it has, with 
respect to Sweden, every advantage of an ultra-marine position. 
Prussia never has ventured to thwart directly the purposes of 
the Russian government; and from the very great facility with 
which its provinces might be invaded from Poland, will never 
seek a dispute with its overshadowing neighbour. There remains, 
therefore, Austria only, with whom England could concert an 
opposition to Russian success in Turkey. But for purposes of 
foreign aggression, Austria is peculiarly weak, and, most of all, 
is weak on the side of Russia. Every page of Austrian history 
shows how hard it was obliged to struggle for Hungary ; how 
earnestly it has desired to secure the adjoining provinces on 
either side of the Danube; and the history which has occasion 
to record the desire and the struggle for the latter provinces, has 
also to add the disappointment and defeat. 

We therefore believe, that the general peace of Europe has 
not, during the late war, been in any serious danger. The 
British cabinet, not able to resist their aspiring rival in the field, 
made constant appeals to his magnanimity ; and now can only 
declaim, and write diplomatic notes, and ask for a general con- 
gress;* though Russia has never, at any former juncture, sub- 
mitted to a congress the adjustment of her claims. 

There remained, therefore, no help for Turkey, but in its own 
resources, and the personal character of its sovereign. The 
world has, during the summer, had occasion to see what the re- 
sources of the sultan, whether in Asia or in Europe, could ac- 
complish. It seemed doubtful, whether it was easier to win from 
him provinces in Asia or in Europe. But there were some who 
cherished a belief in the extraordinary abilities, eminent deci- 
sion of character, enlargement of mind, personal bravery, and 
heroism of Mahmoud II. The little book of Upham,t intended 
for wide circulation in England, speaks of ‘‘ the development 
of his magnanimous and energetic qualities, commensurate with 
the crisis.”’ 

It is not a very pleasant task to deny merit to the unfortunate; 
but a just estimate of the character of the sultan must precede 
any views respecting the future destinies of his empire. If we 


* See last London Quarterly Review. 
t History of the Ottoman Empire. Vol. ii. p. 352, 353. 
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judge of him by the results of his reign, we must take into the 
account not only his present discomfiture, but the preceding 
Russian wars. In the peace of Bucharest, he gave up as much, 
or even more, than Suwarrow and Potemkin, united with Co- 
burg, had been able to acquire. 

It is said, that he is superior to the prejudices of his nation ; 
he admits Europeans to his society, and appears in the uniform 
of a hussar, and has even been known to chat familiarly with the 
family of a European ambassador. But it is to be borne in mind, 
that Constantinople was the seat of two parties; the one averse 
to change, the other favouring European institutions. Under 
the auspices of this latter party, which had deposed his brother, 
Mahmoud came to the throne, as the visible head and rallying 
point of the friends of reform. In wearing a coat and pantaloons, 
and in not wholly avoiding the society of Christians, he docs 
but follow the influences which raised him, through scenes of 
insurrection and blood, to his present dignity. 

Accident, not his moral qualities, promoted him to the supreme 
power. He was not elevated, till no other remained. But in the 
very season of victory, he was defeated; and the dominion of 
the janizaries, whom he hated, and whom he might have re- 
strained by the exercise of moderate prudence, was once more 
restored, with an increase of madness, and with all their ancient 
wantonness of crime. He subsequently devised measures for a 
new attempt at subverting the janizaries; but in 1822 he was 
once more compelled to yield to their dictation ; he broke up his 
ministry, exiled four of its members, and submitted to the into- 
lerable disgrace of causing his favourite minister, Halet Effendi, 
the great leader of his best designs, to be decapitated. Can there 
be a lower act of personal pusillanimity ? 

In the next year, the party in favour of reform grew much 
stronger at Constantinople. The pacha of Egypt had proved, in 
his own territories, the benefits of the new system. Had a great 
man been at the head of Turkey, he would have found the means 
of awakening some national spirit in the guards of the empire. 
Mahmoud knew of no alternative, but passive obedience, or 
death. Collecting the janizaries in the public square, he order- 
ed the troops which were in the service of the revolutionary par- 
ty, to point their artillery at the miserable wretches, who were 
huddled together in defenceless confusion. Some fled to the bar- 
racks; the sultan ordered the barracks to be set on fire; the 
flames extended ; and the city was made one great funeral pile, 
on which the living bodies of twenty thousand soldiers were con- 
sumed. The massacre equalled in destruction the bloodiest ex- 
ploits of Suwarrow. It did Turkey as much injury; for it left 
the country without a regular army, in the season of its greatest 
peril. | 
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The succession of insurrections during the reign of Mahmoud, 
is sometimes alluded to as a proof of his greatness and resolu- 
tion. This, however, would not be done by any one who 
knows the system which in such eases is followed. One rebel- 
lious chief is subdued by another chief, who, more craftily, con- 
ceals his aspirations after independence under the mask of zeal- 
ous obedience, and aggrandizes himself under the appearance of 
repressing treason. Where force fails, bribery and assassination 
are the sure weapons of conscious weakness. Oh! the magnani- 
mity of bribing the sons of Ali Pacha to betray him! Oh! the 
courage required to insult, and spit upon, and murder a defence- 
less old man of eighty-two! As for the victories over the Weha- 
bites, our sympathies are entirely with the gallant Ebn Sahoud. 
The glory of the victory belongs to the sovereign of Egypt; the 
murder of the too confiding prisoner of war, was the only ex- 
ploit in which the Divan and the Sultan officiated. 

But then Mahmoud is so firm! As though obstinacy was not 
the natura} concomitant of a weak mind. It is the prerogative 
of reason to deliberate, and to establish the resolves of the will 
on the firm basis of wise premeditation. It will be found in 
life, paradoxical as it may seem, that the most obstinate men 
are also the most abjectly complying. And naturally. Their 
blind decision is impotent ; they are constantly putting them- 
selves in the wrong; and their very rashness leads them neces- 
sarily to concessions. Yielding to Mahmoud the quality of ob- 
stinacy and its’ attendant weakness, he is equally conspicuous 
for a want of prudence. He had not even skill enough to conci- 
liate the European powers which wished to favour him; by the 
atrocious execution of the Patriarch on Easter day, he insulted 
all Christendom, showing a degree of political folly equal to the 
outrageous criminality of the deed; and in the treaty of Acker- 
mann, having used low and insidious artifice, and having conced- 
ed every thing solely to gain time, he is now, by a sort of re- 
tributive justice, compelled to make good the terms, which he 
had promised with treacherous lips. 

We cannot see how greatness can be ascribed to a man who 
has achieved nothing great. If the excuse of a want of oppor- 
tunity, or of evil times, is offered, the example of the Egyptian 
pacha offers an immediate refutation of the insufficient apology. 
He has troops on the European footing; Ae has lands well culti- 
vated ; laws firmly administered; abundant revenues; domestic 
strength ; and foreign influence. Cairo is not made the scene of 
successive conflagrations, or murderous discord, or bloody revo- 
lutions. 

Having thus sought for the origin of the late war, in the here- 
ditary policy of the Russian government, and having explained 
its rapid issue, from a consideration, first of the difficulties which 
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checked foreign influence, then of the weakness of the Turkish 
power, in consequence of domestic factions, and lastly, of the 
personal debility of the reigning sultan; it only remains to enu- 
merate the terms on which peace has finally been conceded. 
The conclusion of the contest has been, ina daily journal, aptly 
compared to the termination of the second Carthaginian war 
with Rome. The cases have many points of analogy ;* but, on 
the whole, the Roman conqueror prescribed less degrading terms, 
and acknowledged less equivocally the independence of Car- 
thage. 

The whole ecommerce of the Turkish empire is surrendered 
to the Russians. They may go to all ports, and conduct their 
traffic almost on their own terms, independent of any plenary 
exercise of Turkish sovereignty. Every Russian, who treads on 
the Turkish soil, is at once possessed of immunities, which the 
law of nations has heretofore hardly conceded to ambassadors. 
The Turk, who may murder a Russian, cannot avert from the 
Porte the disasters of a war of annihilation. The Roman tri- 
bunes were, in their persons, hardly held as sacred, or protect- 
ed by as severe threats, as is every Russian subject, who may 
henceforth pass the Danube. The Russian government retains 
the right of being the protector of every one of its citizens, even 
after they have entered a foreign territory ; and it thus obtains a 
conditional right of inquest into every nook and hamlet, every 
city and harbour, every bazaar and encampment of the Turks. 
The precincts of the seraglio, and the recesses of the mosques, 
nay, for aught we see, the presence-chamber of the sultan, and 
even the sanctuary of Mecca itself, are no longer sacred, except 
by courtesy. 

These points, rendering Russians, and Russian commerce in 
Turkey, amenable only to Russian authorities, are manifestly 
inconsistent with any of our notions of independence. But this 
is not all. By the peace of Adrianople, the Porte is at once de- 
prived, effectually, though indirectly, of the sovereignty of az 
least eight parts in nineteen, perhaps of a full moiety, of all its 
European possessions. We say perhapsa moiety, for the limits 
of Greece are yet to be assigned; but the Peloponnesus with 
large additions, Servia, and the principali‘‘es of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are severed, we trust forever, from the Ottoman 
sway, 


* The Russian general, like the Roman commander, is still a young man; the 
peace in each case was concluded, just as the capital of the conquered country 
was on the point of being attacked. The provinces beyond the Danube are 
lost to the Porte, as much as Spain was to the Carthaginians. Greece is to Tur- 
key, what Numidia was to Carthage. It is perhaps going too far to compare 
the relations of Capo d’Istria to Russia, with those of Massinissa to Rome. But 
if Diebitsch shall be Scipio, where is our Hannibal ? 
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The Greece of classic antiquity, not very far in extent from 
the kingdom of Portugal, or the state of Maine, or South Caro- 
lina, contained about thirty thousand square miles; the territory, 
however, south of the Gulf of Arta and the Gulf of Volo, does 
not include Epirus or Thessaly, and so would not greatly differ 
in extent from Switzerland, or the kingdom of Hanoyer, or the 
three southernmost New-England states. 

Whatever relation Greece may bear to the Porte and to the 
rest of Europe, it will stand virtually under the protection of 
Russia, and, for the present, will have with it a community of 
interests, as of religion and of enemies. It has not been forgot- 
ten, through whose hands the sovereignty of the Ionian Isles 
was transferred to Great Britain: the remaining isles and the 
main land will offer every facility for contesting with English 
ambition, the command of the commerce of the Levant, and the 
sovereignty of the ASgean sea. Some protection from abroad is 
essential to the security of Greece. Bene viavit, gui bene latuit. 
Greece will probably be to Russia, what Florence is to Austria. 
Let us hope for Greece, a government as mild, prosperity as 
decided, tranquillity as perfect, as the Florentine states have long 
enjoyed, since the humane and exemplary administration of Léo- 

old. 
, Great Britain is the only power which could dispute with 
Russia the equivocal privilege of protecting Greece. We asso- 
ciate rightly with the English government, high ideas of even 
justice and accountability at home. But it does not follow, that 
a foreign province will be administered or protected more mild- 
ly by a parliament than by an autocrat. As a question of ab- 
stract liberty, it matters little, whether the master, if he is irre- 
sponsible to the people governed, be an individual or a public 
body. The humane virtues are more apt to be manifested by an 
individual. The provincial administration of Great Britain, for 
example, and we will but state an historical fact, has been less 
marked by clemency than the Spanish ; though in both cases, fo- 
reign provinces have been alike held subservient to the interests 
of the governing country. Or to give an illustration much more 
striking: when ancient Rome submitted to the imperial form of 
government, the provinces were divided between the emperor 
and the senate ; those which were under the emperor, were, and 
continued to be, administered with much the greater mildness, 
and enjoyed a far less precarious prosperity. An irresponsible, 
despotic senate, was more fierce and tyrannical, than the irre- 
sponsible emperor ; just as an individual is a more lenient credi- 
tor than a corporation. If, then, Greece must have a protector, 
the friends of liberty in the United States would have quite as 
much, and in our view more, to regret, should England obtain 
that trust, than if the remote guarantee should be Russia. The 
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wincings of the English writers, show how much their govern- 
ment is galled. 

To Servia, the peace of Adrianople brings hardly fewer ad- 
vantages than to Greece. That country, in extent about as large as 
Denmark, or as Maryland and New-Jersey, has been for ever 
swept by the besom of war, and will probably have to encoun- 
ter one struggle more, previous to its entire emancipation. On 
comparing the conditions of the several treaties of Bucharest, 
Ackermann, and Adrianople, we find that the Porte retains the 
citadels of Servia, (of which Belgrade is the chief), and is to 
receive from the Servians a moderate tribute. The Russians 
guaranty, that it shall not be eacessive. The more vague the 
expressions, the more room is allowed for the interference of the 
stronger party. To the Servians are further conceded, privileges 
equal to those enjoyed by the most favoured provinces, and a 
right of negotiating under Russian auspices, to secure to them- 
selves the liberty of worship, the choice of their own chiefs, 
liberty of commerce with all parts of the Turkish territory, the 
entire domestic administration, even over property belonging 
to Mussulmans, and a prohibition to Mussulmans, other than 
those appertaining to the garrisons, to establish themselves in 
Servia. Has not Servia, then, ceased to be a Turkish province? 
Is the sovereignty of the sultan any thing more than nominal? 
Or, rather, where does, in truth, the ultimate sovereignty re- 
side? The Porte holds the fortresses; Russia guaranties the 
liberties of Servia; the Porte levies a tribute of money ; Russia 
has on the affections of the people a hold, which can open their 
most secret coffers ; the Porte is ever ready to prove its power 
by oppression ; and Russia confirms to each Christian inhabitant 
of Servia, the peaceful enjoyment of his property and its rights. 
Rome, too, had its allies. 

Respecting the noble provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which, by the way, are jointly only equal in extent to about 
three-fourths of Florida, there seems to be but one opinion. 
Russia, delaying for the present to claim them in fee simple, 
has entered into actual possession, under a mortgage which will 
probably never be discharged. Henceforward Austria has every 
thing to fear and nothing to hope from a war with her neigh- 
bour, who now controls the great highway of Hungarian com- 
merce, and has easy access to almost one half of the frontier of 
the vast Austrian monarchy. The schemes of Peter the Great 
are accomplished. He found an empire which had no communi- 
cation with the great seas of commerce but through Archangel. 
His successor is master of the Baltic, the Caspian, and the 
Euxine; and is preparing to struggle with the English for the 
ascendancy in the Egean. 

The results of the late war have obyiously excited alarm and 
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distrust in England ; but not because the British empire in In- 
dia has been endangered by it. The alarm about India is a mere 
chimera; and ages must roll away, and one career of wild am- 
bition be succeeded by another, before a Russian Genghis would 
venture to stray into India with his countless hosts of vagrant 
conquerors. No! The points of collision are much nearer, less 
magnificent in extent, but yet immediate and important. The 
command of the Archipelago may be disputed between those 
who protect the Ionian Isles and the fosterer of independent 
Greece. England and Russia, the great European rivals, are, 
indeed, themselves at the extremes of the continent; but the 
states which are their respective clients, are situated almost side 
by side, and a predominant influence in the Ionian Isles is more 
than counterbalanced by the cluster of Greek islands in the 
Egean, and the deep harbours and noble bays of continental 
Greece. 

On the whole, the peace of Adrianople is favourable to the 
best interests of civilization and humanity. Regions, on which 
nature in her kindest mood has lavished all the elements of pros- 
perity, are now permitted in security to profit by their natural 
advantages. Servia gains a respite from oppression ; the means 
of eventually securing her independence; and an opportunity 
of developing her vast, and, as yet, almost wholly unexplored 
resources. The principalities may now prosper like our own 
blooming states to the north of the Ohio; the desolate majesty 
of those rich but wasted countries shall yield to the gentle in- 
fluences of accumulated wealth and protected industry. But 
above all, Greece is restored to the affections of humanity. 
Favoured by Providence in its situation and climate beyond 
any portion of Europe, its prosperity must be rapid and cheer- 
ing. If local influences, the temperature and soil of a country, 
decide on the occupations, and in some measure on the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, the virtues and genius of antiquity will 
under some aspect re-appear. However much the forms of em- 
pires may have changed, the great features of nature remain un- 
impaired. ‘The same bright sun, which shone on Plato and 
Phidias, on the heroes of Salamis and the orators of the Athenian 
democracy, still rolls with undiminished splendour through the 
clear sky of Hellas. The streams of the Ilyssus and the Euro- 
tus flow in their wonted channels. The olive of Minerva still 
ripens its fruits, and ripens them once more for peaceful citi- 
zens, who, in their turn, have struggled against the barbarian 
for their domestic liberties. It is, indeed, Greece, and living 
Greece. She re-appears to take her place in the family of na- 
tions. Her star ascends brightly through a sky that no longer 
lowers. 

The remainder of European Turkey lies at the mercy of its 
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conqueror. If it had strength to commence the recent struggle, 
it has, in the present treaty of peace, resigned every hope of 
future successful resistance. Indeed the whole empire of ‘Turkey 
is as decidedly prostrated before the czar, as Persia has been 
since the termination of its late war with Russia. The influence 
of Nicholas prevails from the frozen sources of the Torneo to 
the Persian Gulf. His ships ride triumphantly in all the Turk- 
ish waters; the lives of his subjects are charmed against eve- 
ry aggression and violence throughout the Ottoman dominion. 
He has won every thing which was essential to the prosperity 
of the provinces which acknowledge his sway. He has done 
something for the cause of humanity. But now the world has 
a yet deeper interest in the wise administration of the internal 
concerns of Russia, and in the personal character of her sove- 
reign. Since it would be idle to wish for her many provinces 
that highest good which comes from the conflict of free opinions, 
we will hope, that the mild virtues of an Antonine may be emu- 
lated by her sovereign, rather than the less arduous and less rare 
distinction which follows on extensive conquest. 





Arr. III.—MOHAMMEDAN HISTORY. 


1.—Réponse ala question, quelle a été, pendant les trois pre- 
miers sitcles de Vhégire, Vinfluence du Mahométisme sur 
Vesprit, les meurs, et le gouvernement des peuples chez les- 
quels il s’est établi? Par M. pe Hammer: Vienna. 

2.—Memoirs of the principal events in Mohammedan Fisto- 
ry, from the death of the Arabian Legislator, to the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Akbar, and the establishment of the 
Mogul Empire. London: 4 vols. 4to. 

3.—Histoire des Arabes sous le gouvernement des Califfs. Par 
M. Marieny. Paris: 4 vols. 12mo. 


Few names upon the roll of kings have more associations in 
their favour, than that of the eccentric Caliph Harun Alrashid ; 
and fewer still, have owed their reputation to an humbler source. 
Notwithstanding the extent of his dominions, and the splendour 
of his court, his sagacious policy, his military prowess, and, 
above all, his munificent encouragement of le.rning and the 
arts, we doubt whether he would ever have attained the post- 
humous celebrity which he enjoys in Europe, had not accident, 
tradition, or caprice, created him the hero of the Thousand and 
One Nights. On the history and merits of this celebrated story- 
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book, we have dwelt at length, in a former article ; nor have we 
the least wish to obtrude any further disquisition, in relation to 
that subject, on the patience of the reader. We mean merely 
to avail ourselves of the associations which the previous discus- 
sion cannot fail to have suggested, as a pretext for passing, by a 
natural transition, from the enchanted ground of Oriental ro- 
mance, into the adjacent fields of Oriental history. We are too 
well aware of the interest which mixed or historical romance 
imparts to the realities which serve as its foundation, not to 
seize with eagerness on every opportunity to press the one into 
the service of the other. We have recurred, therefore, to the 
Arabian Nights, not with any thought of continuing our obser- 
vations on those captivating fictions, but merely for the purpose 
of enlisting the attention of our readers to the corresponding 
portion of authentic history. No one can read these tales with- 
out forming, as it were, an intimate acquaintance with the 
whimsical and violent, yet generous Alrashid ; and we may add, 
without feeling some curiosity to view the same figure in the 
less glaring and illusive light or historic verity. in reviewing 
Dr. Scott’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights, we had 
occasion to bestow a passing notice on this point. But as the de- 
sign of that article forbade any minute attention to the subject, 
and as the subject itself is sufficiently interesting to deserve a se- 
parate discussion, we make no apology for once more bringing 
Alrashid into view. All that we have to say of the Thousand 
and One Nights at present, will be said in reference to him. 

We have spoken of Alrashid as the hero of these tales. The 
expression is, of course, not to be understood too strictly. The 
Thousand and One Nights, if brought to the standard of our po- 
pular romanee, will be found to have no hero. The characters 
who figure at the commencement and the close, are by no means 
the most interesting in the dramatis persone. It is also true, 
that a large proportion, even of the stories in our popular trans- 
lations, eae as we have said before, contain but a small part 
of the whole,) have nothing ostensibly to do with Harun or the 
age in which he lived. The scene is laid, sometimes in Tarta- 
ry, sometimes in China, and sometimes in regions altogether fa- 
bulous. All that we mean, then, is, that amidst this variety of 
heterogeneous dates, scenes, and characters, the reign of Alra- 
shid, the city of Alrashid, and Alrashid himself, are decidedly 
most prominent. In the wildest tales, the author judiciously se- 
lects a distant spot, and lets the date alone; but when he comes 
home to real life, he almost always uses this incipient formula, 
‘In the reign of the Caliph Harun Alrashid at Bagdad.” It is 
worthy of observation, too, that these last are almost the only 
eases, in which there is any apparent disposition to paint charac- 
ter and manners, any further than is necessarily involyed in the 
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process of the narrative. In these Bagdad stories, there is ma- 
nifested a personal familiarity with topographical details and lo- 
cal customs, which would seem to indicate the Bagdad origin of 
these parts of the work at least; while the constant disposition 
to make Harun act a part in every bye-play, comic, farcical, or 
tragic, appears to justify the inference, that they were first con- 
ceived, if not first written, in that caliph’s reign. On any other 
supposition, it is hard to account for this exclusive preference 
of him and his times, to all that went before and followed after 
him. In particular qualities, many other monarchs of the house 
of Abbas far surpassed him. His own son, Almamun, wasa bet- 
ter soldier and a wiser man; and more than one of his lineal de- 
scendants quite eclipsed him, by their romantic heroism and 
profuse munificence. ‘To romancers of a distant age, these would 
have offered more attractions. But Harun was a favourite with 
his own dependants. The compound of strange qualities which 
formed his character, particularly the eccentric turn which led 
him into acts and situations more romantic than dignified, en- 
deared him to the imaginative and vulgar of his capital. His 
adventures became the theme of conversation in their makamat, 
or popular conversazioni, and, as a necessary consequence, of their 
traditionary tales. His name was handed down in the bazar and 
in the harem, as the name of the best of kings and the merriest 
of wags. The practical jokes which he perpetrated or witnessed 
in disguise, became heirlooms in every family, and at length, 
his title to the hero’s place in every story, new or old, that had 
Bagdad for its scene, was established so completely by prescrip- 
tion, that none of his successors, by dint of merit, extravagance, 
or wickedness, could supplant or supersede him. 

This may be thought a sufficient explanation of the promi- 
nence given to this caliph in the Thousand and One Nights ; 
but another reason yet remains, consistent with the supposition, 
that the tales themselves were of a later date; and it is to this 
that we wish more particularly to direct the attention of the 
reader. The truth is, that the accession of Alrashid to the 
throne of Bagdad, was a most important era in the annals of the 
Moslem empire ; a point at which a change came over the aspect 
of affairs, and the current of events began to set in a new direc- 
tion. During the century and a half which intervened between 
the flight of Mohammed and the birth of Harun, an essential 
change had been effected in the tenure by which the Moslem 
pontiffs held their office, in the principles upon which that office 
was administered, in the views entertained of public policy, re- 
ligion, learning, and the arts. These mutations were, of course, 
not without their influence upon the manners of the people, and 
the relations which subsisted between the caliphat and foreign 
powers. The Arabs had, in fact, now reached the point, where 
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the details of history and public biography begin to become in- 
teresting. The increase of wealth and knowledge had quick- 
ened the progress of refinement on the one hand; while, on the 
other, the period had not yet come, when this mighty empire, 
at once weakened and corrupted, was to be dismembered by 
its want of principle, and prostrated by its want of strength. At 
this point, nothing seemed wanting but a prince wise enough 
to know the worth of learning, and both liberal and rich enough 
to patronise it, with suflicient popularity to sanction his proceed- 
ings—nothing else seemed wanting to open a new scene in this 
imposing drama. Such a prince was Harun, and such a scene 
was opened upon his accession. In his reign, a wise and liberal 
foreign policy was first introduced into the counsels of the cali- 
phat. While his pacific envoys exchanged tokens of amity with 
those of Charlemagne, his armies carried a successful war into 
the heart of the empire of the East; and while his military mis- 
sionaries preached the Koran from the Atlantic to the Indus, 
Christianity was wisely tolerated even at the palace gates in 
Bagdad. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the legends of the East 
should set forth Harun in such strong relief as a hero of ro- 
mance; and without attempting further explanation of a circum- 
stance so natural, we shall proceed to view the subject in another 
light. A history of the Eastern Caliphs, derived immediately 
from Oriental sources, and so constructed as to exhibit and illus- 
trate the influence of the Mohammedan religion, upon political 
society and the condition of the world, is still a desideratum, 
though there is no unexecuted work for which the materials 
exist in more abundance. The philosophy of history is wholly 
unknown to Oriental writers. Their historians may be divided 
into two great classes. The first, of which Ibn Arabshah* is a 
very favourable and imposing specimen, are florid and verbose 
declaimers, who delight in lashing up the peaceful and majestic 
stream of historical truth, into an ocean of rhetorical foam and 
froth. The other, and we believe by far the more numerous, 
are laborious retailers of minutiz, without the least pretensions 
to original reflection, or philosophy of any sort. It seems as if 
these indefatigable chroniclers could be satisfied with nothing 
short of a precise and scrupulous detail of all matters of fact, 
whatever their relative importance, which could possibly be 
scraped into connexion with their subject. Such microscopic 
fidelity to fact is, of course, incompatible with the higher quali- 
ties of historical composition. Accordingly, we find, in the 
works to which we have alluded, no attempts either at rhetori- 
cal embellishment, or philosophical disquisition. They present 


* Author of the celebrated History of Timur. 
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a mere chaos of detached particulars, connected by no series 
but that of time, and often thrown together in absurd and fan- 
tastic combinations.* It is indeed surprising to observe how 
steadfastly these writers persevered in stringing facts upon the 
bare thread of their narrative, without once appearing to con- 
ceive the possibility of forming other and more usefal combi- 
nations by a different arrangement. The result is, that though 
their volumes furnish an abundance of the raw material, the 
working of it into an agreeable or useful shape has been left to 
other hands. We are not only carefully informed of the length 
of every caliph’s reign, but are told upon what day of the week 
it began and ended. Besides the usual details respecting the 
personal appearance and domestic habits of these princes, we 
are favoured with a minute description of their beards and 
whiskers; a complete list of their household officers, the in- 
scriptions on their signets at full length, and sometimes an enu- 
meration of their favourite dishes ;—while the causes and effects 
of the most serious events are left to be conjectured or enu- 
cleated elsewhere. It is evident, therefore, that these works are 
to be looked upon as nothing more than public memorandum- 
books, from which, with proper care, a history may be elabo- 
rated, but which are any thing but histories themselves. There 
are, no doubt, some exceptions to this sweeping censure. Of 
these, Abulfedd and Abulfaraj are among the most respectable. 

In the absence of such a digest of these Oriental crudities as 
we could wish to see, we shall make no apology for trespassing 
upon the reader’s patience with a rapid sketch of the progress 
of affairs antecedent to the times of Harun. We trust we shall 
be able to inform the minds of some, and refresh the memory 
of others, with respect to a most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of man, and one which has never been expounded clearly 
in few words. By those of our readers, therefore, who are fond 
of such inquiries, we hope to be accompanied, at least with 
patience, while we go back for a moment to the first foundation 
of the caliphat. 

The Arabic word caliph, in its proper sense, denotes simply 
a successor. It implies neither royal rank nor hereditary right ; 
and for that very reason, we presume, was fixed upon as an 


* A reader familiar with the best, or even the inferior, historians of Europe, 
might well be excused for smiling at the exquisite taste sometimes displayed by 
these Oriental annalists in the arrangement of their matter. To take an exam- 
ple at venture—Makrizi, an historian of high authority and great repute, holds 
this language in relation to Hakem Biamriuah: ‘* He commanded that all dogs 
should be killed, in consequence of which a great number lost their lives. He 
founded a college, called the House of Wisdom, to which he transferred the 
royal library. He was very cruel to his running footmen, many of whom he 
put to death,” &c. What a circumflective climax! so to speak—dead dogs, 
colleges, and running footmen ! 
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official title for the first successors of Mohammed. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that in all the writings of that extraordinary charac- 
ter, there is no indication of his having spent a thought upon 
the probable state of things posterior to his own decease. The 
Koran never alludes even indirectly to the earthly prospects of 
the spiritual kingdom. The Prophet himself, from want of fore- 
sight or excess of selfishness, made no provision for perpetuating 
the pontifical authority. His followers did not venture to re- 
mind him of his mortality, and he died at last, without pre- 
scribing any public measures, or making any transfer of his own 
prerogatives. The Faithful now found themselves reduced to a 
dilemma. The necessity of some chief magistrate, to keep the 
discordant elements of Islam in a state of combination, was self- 
evident. But what was he to be? A prophet, priest, or king? 
He must partake of the attributes of each, without being abso- 
lutely either. Neither of these titles, therefore, was admissible. 
Questions still more serious arose as to the manner in which the 
office should be filled, and the succession of incumbents perma- 
nently regulated. Upon these points the Faithful were divided. 
It was necessary, therefore, to adopt a title, which, without 
assuming any answer to these questions, should yet be sufficient- 
ly significant and appropriate. These conditions seemed to be 
answered better by no word than that in question, which was 
also recommended by the consecrated use made of it in the Ko- 
ran, to express the official dignity bestowed upon the first man 
by his maker.* Abubekr accordingly assumed the name in all 
his public acts; after which it was handed down, through every 
revolution and convulsion of the Moslem empire, till lost in the 
final downfall of the Bagdad dynasty. 

From these circumstances, we not only learn the origin of 
the official title of the Moslem princes, but are also enabled to 
infer the curious fact, that the vast system of combined ponti- 
fical and civil power, which eventually sprang from the impos- 
ture of Mohammed, owed much of its success to the want of 
any fixed principle or plan in its first establishment. Had the 
Prophet been possessed of enlarged and profound views in poli- 
tics—as we have reason to believe that he was not—he would, 
no doubt, have laid plans which must have been frustrated by 
their very ingenuity. In a vast, unsettled, heterogeneous body, 
like that which constituted the empire of the caliphs, any at- 
tempt to introduce an artificial and refined scheme of policy at 
first, would have thrown all its elements into confusion. The 
numberless tribes of ungovernable Arabs, who had been duped 
into a blind profession of the faith, would have revolted, to a 


* * And the Lord said to the angels, Iam about to constitute a caliph upon 
earth.” Al Koran, Ch. II. v. 28. 
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man, from the assumption of any political authority by the 
spiritual chiefs. Their belief in Mohammed’s prophetic charac- 
ter reconciled them to his acts, however arbitrary and encroach- 
ing; and yet even he thought it prudent to disclaim, by sea- 
sonable revelations, all pretensions to the character of a mere 
civil chief, though without in fact relaxing his efforts to obtain 
political supremacy. ‘The same bold measures, in his converts 
and successors, would by no means have been tolerated had 
they been attempted. Abubekr, Omar, Othman, the immediate 
successors of Mohammed, discharged their functions with ex- 
treme simplicity. They assumed no royal state; they exercised 
no authority purely political. In obedience to that favourite 
dogma of the Koran, ‘‘Fight for God’s religion!’’* they car- 
ried an exterminating war into the heart of every circumjacent 
country. But they showed no disposition to avail themselves 
either of their armies or their victories, as a means of self-ag- 
grandizement. The venerable Abubekr exulted, on his death- 
bed, in the conquest of Damascus. Yet he left no legacy to his 
children: he had gained nothing for himself. The stern Omar 
was himself a soldier; but no sooner was he invested with the 
sacred office, than he ceased to fight the battles of the faith, and 
employed himself in performing the canonical prostrations in 
the grand mosque at Medina. These circumstances, viewed in 
combination with the plainness, and even meanness of exterior 
equipage displayed by the first caliphs, seem to place it beyond 
doubt, that they do not deserve the character, which has some- 
times been imputed to them, of selfish political aspirants. 

For our own part, we are of opinion, that in forming an esti- 
mate of these extraordinary characters,a careful distinction should 
be drawn between Mohammed himself and his successors. We 
dissent in toto from the vulgar theory which admits that impos- 
tor to have been a brilliant genius, though it brands him as a 
monster of depravity. In his boasted Book of Wisdom, there is 
not, in our opinion, the slightest indication, of enthusiasm on 
the one hand, or artifice on the other. It is the offspring of an 
intellect too dull to be extravagant, and too feeble to be crafty. 
The miserable shreds of sacred history, which are clumsily in- 
terwoven with his own insipid follies, are the best clue to the 
secret of his imposture. ‘They are evidently not derived imme- 
diately from any authentic source; nor on the other hand, have 
they the aspeet of intentional distortions, or of garbled fragments, 
selected and combined to answer any purpose. The misnomers 
and anachronisms are too ludicrous; and, notwithstanding all the 
pious frauds of Sale, too palpable to be interpreted on any such 


* Katilu-fi-sebil-Allah ! This phrase occurs repeatedly, with some modifica- 
tion. 
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hypothesis. ‘So far is the author from appearing to derive either 
argument or illustration, in his own behalf, from these sorry ca- 
ricatures, that he actually passes over many instances, in which, 
with a little ingenuity, he might have drawn a sophistical con- 
clusion in support of his pretensions. Let any man read this 
mass of nonsense, so preposterously celebrated in its original 
dress, without Sale’s interpolations and vindicatory glosses ;* 
and we have no doubt that he will see it with our eyes.t 

Our theory in relation to Mohammed may be summed up in 
few words. That he was uneducated, is a dogma in his system, 
and one which we heartily embrace. That he was silly, is our 
own conclusion from his history and writings. That he was 
imaginative, may be readily inferred from the character of his 
countrymen in every age. That he was subject to a malady 
which might have tended to disturb his reason, is a disputed 
fact; we therefore waive it. Now let us imagine such a charac- 
ter arrived in Syria, on his first mercantile expedition. ‘To the 
novelties of a country so unlike his own native Hejaz, he would 
of course be all attention. Passionately fond, like all his country- 
men, of legendary lore, he would naturally be surprised and 
charmed with the portions of sacred history which were topics 
of popular discourse, or which he might have gathered from the 
offices of the church. Among these, none would be so apt to 
strike the fancy of an untutored Arab, as the magnificent dis- 
plays of divine power, in the miracles of the prophets. We may 
readily imagine the effect of these impressive narratives, upon a 
mind just active enough to be struck with admiration at any ex- 
hibition of the wild and wonderful. Nor can we be surprised 
at the scheme which he afterwards conceived, of playing the 
prophet in propria persona. ‘That he believed himself a pro- 
phet, is in itself scarcely credible, and is rendered more unlike- 
ly by the absence of any thing like fanatical extravagance in 


* A few words in explanation of this sentence may be necessary. The charac- 
ter of Sale’s translation of the Koran is somewhat extraordinary. It is very lite- 
ral, and vet not faithful. After the authorized English version of the Scriptures, 
it is the most exact translation with which we are acquainted ; that is to say, the 
original words of every sentence are scrupulously rendered. But the numerous 
ellipses and chasms in the sense, which occur on every page, are carefully filled 
up with words wholly wanting in the Arabic, but which serve to give nonsense 
the appearance of significance. 

ft It may be asked how this view of the case is to be reconciled with the en- 
thusiastic admiration of the Koran, as a literary composition, which prevails 
among Mohammedans. The answer is, that its merit, in their eyes, or rather in 
their ears, is altogether metrical and musical. To use the words of a distinguish- 
ed Orientalist, ‘*sa superiorité consiste moins dans l’inyention et dans les images, 
que dans Je charme inexprimable de la diction, dans admirable harmonie du 
rythme, et dans le retour des rimes redoublées qui produisent un si grand effet 
sur une oreille Arabe.” (Von Hammer). The writer whom we quote cites this, 
a as a proof of genius. To us it is just the contrary—but we cannot en- 
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any of his writings. That he foresaw the events which succeed- 
ed his original appearance as a prophet, we do not believe; still 
less, that he had formed a preconcerted plan for amalgamating 
all the Oriental sects, and rearing a throne upon that coalition. 
We are verily persuaded, that he was as much surprised by his 
own success, as any of his enemies. There is every appearance 
of his having acted almost constantly at random. The astonish- 
ing series of prosperous events, which constitutes his history, 
though one of the most singular anomalies on record, is not 
wholly inexplicable. The internal condition of the cireumjacent 
countries, though it could scarcely have entered into his designs, 
was precisely favourable to a general revolution. And the na- 
tional character of the peninsular Arabs has always been such, 
that if once united under one authority, and bound by common 
interests, (in itself an improbable contingency,) their arms are 
irresistible. From these considerations the inference seems fair, 
that the progress of the Mohammedan imposture is in no de- 
gree attributable to the impostor’s own foresight and sagacity. 
That the political measures which grew out of the imposture 
may be traced to another source will be presently apparent. At 
the same time we admit, that the unexpected issue of Moham- 
med’s wild attempt excited the ambition which before lay dor- 
mant, and imparted a new character to his public acts. Of his 
moral qualities we deem it superfluous to speak. 

We turn with pleasure from the selfish depravity of the false 
prophet, to the sincere though blinded zealots who succeeded 
him. We have already specified the circumstances which in- 
duce us to believe that personal advantage was not the end at 
which they aimed. ‘The whole tenor of their history evinces, 
that the death of the impostor left them in a state of pitiable 
confusion. Without principles upon which to act, yet feeling 
themselves bound by some imaginary obligation to be active for 
the cause which they had espoused, it is not surprising that they 
were bewildered, when the control of affairs was suddenly de- 
volved altogether upon them. One good effect, however, of this 
circumstance, as we have seen already, was the simplicity of the 
policy which they adopted. It is well summed up in the cele- 
brated phrase of Omar, about human learning: “If it is in the 
Koran, it is useless—if not there, it is sin.’”? Upon this principle, 
the first three caliphs acted, in giving their whole souls to ex- 
terminating war against the infidels, and avoiding at home all 
show of royal state. And the result of the whole was, that Is- 
lam gained more before the death of Othman, than in any one 
century that followed. 

In drawing these conclusions, with respect to the character 
and motives of the earliest successors of Mohammed, we have 
made no mention of the name of Ali. The omission, however, 
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has by no means proceeded from our not duly estimating his im- 
portance. In some respects, he is certainly the most considera- 
ble personage that figures in Arabian history ; and in one point 
of view, has claims upon attention, which historians in general 
have overlooked or not allowed, as we shall presently demon- 
strate. He is not, however, to be classed with his three prede- 
cessors on the throne—or rather in the pulpit,—of Medina; for 
the idea of an enthroned caliph had not yet been conceived. 
While we allow his superiority in point of genius, education, 
and refinement, we must deny him the poor praise of simple, 
disinterested, blind devotion to the interests of Islam. Ambition 
was his ruling passion and his ruin. That he did not feel the 
same absorbing interest in the new religion as his predecessors, 
and that, unlike them, he had an eye, in all his acts, to his own 
elevation, will be clear, we think, from a review of the relations 
which he bore to the false prophet.* 

Ali and Mohammed were the sons of brothers. Their pater- 
nal grandfather, Abdalmotalleb, was the chief of the Koreish, 
the most powerful, as well as the most cultivated tribe of old 
Arabia. To him belonged, by hereditary right, the custody of 
the Caaba. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
this ancient edifice, which for eleven centuries has been annual- 
ly thronged with Moslem pilgrims almost from the extremities 
of Africa and Asia, was, before the birth of the Impostor, 
scarcely less celebrated and frequented as a place of pagan wor- 
ship. This fact, while it naturally tended to angment the riches 
and refinement of the tribe who were proprietors of Mecca, 
could not fail to make the office of Abdalmotalleb a post of great 
dignity and influence. It is probable, indeed, that among the 
innumerable petty chiefs, who, then as now, maintained the 
rank of kings in the peninsula, there was no one who com- 
manded more respect, or enjoyed the means and opportunities 
of exercising more extensive influence, than the Guardian of the 
Caaba. Mohammed and Ali, therefore, were of high extraction, 
and were thrown, by the circumstances of their pedigree and 
birth, into the only situation in the Oriental world, which was 
likely to inspire a lofty and enlarged ambition, or which could 
afford facilities for gratifying such a passion. Divided as the 
people of Arabia ever have been into numberless minute but in- 
dependent sovereignties, a habitable spot could scarcely have 
been fixed upon, that would not have afforded occupation to a 
restless spirit, which, though greedy for dominion, could be satis- 
fied with triumphs on a petty scale. But to none save a Koreish 


* In explanation of some reasonings and statements in this article, it may be 
necessary to apprize the reader, that the date of Ali’s birth is an uncertain and 
disputed point. 
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and a Meccan could any thing like a scheme of universal con- 
quest have been possibly suggested. ‘To any other Oriental, the 
view of civil society must needs have been limited, and broken, 
and obscure. The possibility of working such effects as were ulti- 
mately wrought by the imposture, would have seemed to a Be- 
duin, or an inhabitant of Yemen, a preposterous chimera; while 
he who surveyed affairs from a confluent and central point, was 
enabled by his situation to form juster notions, and was there- 
fore likely to conceive designs more bold and comprehensive. 
It is not at all surprising that the circumstances upon which 
we have here dwelt, should have operated powerfully on a youth 
of lofty spirit, elevated rank, and brilliant genius. Such a youth 
was Ali, as all Oriental history bears witness. Not only is his 
name, with its expressive adjuncts—the Lion and the Sword of 
God, to this day the burden of a thousand warlike ballads in 
the heart of the peninsula: his military prowess forms a small 
part of his traditionary claims to immortality. The keenness of 
his wit, and the splendopr of his genius, are proverbial with the 
populace ; his written compositions, though possessing no re- 
markable intrinsic excellence, are only second to the Boox in 
the Arab’s estimation; while the beauty of his person, the ex- 
tent of his learning, and the depth and fervour of his piety, 
have been extolled from age to age, as beyond all human eulogy. 
In a word, notwithstanding the great convulsion, which, as we 
shall see, divided for ever the partisans of Ali from the ortho- 
dox Mohammedans, the belief in his transcendent merit, as to 
heroism and genius, is so universal, that all parties, Sonnis as 
well as Shiahs, assign him the next rank to Mohammed in the 
history of Islam. That the latter was his inferior in natural en- 
dowments, is clear, from the simple fact, that though all Mos- 
lems agree in acknowledging his prophetic character, he has 
never received, from any quarter, even a share of that exagge- 
rated panegyric which has been lavished upon Ali. That Moham- 
med’s education was defective, or rather that he never received 
any education beyond that instruction in his native language 
which ordinary conversation and the oral recitations of the 
poets of the wilderness afforded, is a fact denied by Christian 
writers, but which we believe, because it is precisely what 
might naturally be expected from his early history. His father 
died pennyless, abandoning his infant to the charitable care of 
“his relations. ‘These, however, were already burdened with 
a numerous progeny, and, as the Arab’s sensibilities are natu- 
rally rather violent, it is not surprising that his father’s bro- 
ther lavished very little tenderness upon the orphan child of 
the prodigal Abdallah. He appears, indeed, to have received 
protection and support from his grandfather, ‘and his uncle Abu 
Taleb, Ali’s father. It was not to be expected, however, that 
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Abdalmotalleb, in extreme old age, could educate the orphan ; 
or that Abu Taleb, though he harboured and protected him, 
could or would afford to him the same advantages enjoyed by 
his own son. But stronger than all these d priori reasonings, 
and much more to the purpose, are the undisputed facts, that 
Mohammed entered early upon business as a merchant, or a 
merchant’s factor, with a capital of half a dozen camels; and 
until he reached the age of forty, continued in obscurity, with- 
out exhibiting the slightest indications of superior genius or an 
ambitious spirit. It was about this time that he is said to have 
conceived the plan of his imposture, in consequence, as we sup- 
pose and have already hinted, of his visits to Syria, for pur- 
poses of trade. The natural affection which appears to have 
subsisted in sincerity between the cousins, and the admiration 
which Mohammed no doubt entertained for the precocious 
talents of his kinsman, would naturally lead to a communica- 
tion of his confused and crude conceptions to his friend. At 
this juncture, we are of opinion that no definite design what- 
ever had been formed by the Impostor; but that he was merely 
feasting in imagination on the magnificent though mutilated 
fragments of prophetic history which floated in his memory, and 
perhaps indulging in vague dreams of being made himself the 
instrument of miracles and wonders. To Ali the idea of a new 
religion was probably a novel one; but if, as we suppose, he 
had already felt the stirrings of ambition, he must have com- 
prehended at a glance the advantages which such a scheme 
would offer for the attainment of his ends. And to us it does 
appear, from a view of all the circumstances, that the plan of 
assuming the prophetic character, abolishing idolatry, and rear- 
ing a new system of belief upon its ruins, was, if not suggested, 

countenanced by Ali as a means of forwarding his own ambi- 
tious views. All this is fully reconcileable with the historical de- 
tails. Ali is usually reckoned as the second convert to the new 
religion, Kadijah, the Prophet’s wife, being the first. There is, 
however, strong authority for counting him the first. A Persian 
writer, probably still living, in a controversial work upon Mo- 
hammed’s miracles, puts these words into the mouth of Ali, 
(quoting the canonical traditions for authority:) ‘‘I was the first 
person converted to the faith. He received his commission on 
Ruz-du-shembeh (Monday), and I joined him in prayer on Ruz- 
seh-shembeh (Tuesday); and for seven years, I alone joined 
him in prayer, until many professed Islam, and the Most High 
established his religion.”’* In these seven years, what part he 


* See Lee’s Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mohammedanism, by 
the late Rey. Henry Martyn, and some of the most eminent writers of Persia. 
(Cambridge, 1824.) Page 43. 
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may have borne in laying the foundations of the new religion, 
who can tell? 

The validity of our.conclusions in relation to this subject rests 
of course upon the fact, that Ali was, as we suppose, an aspir- 
ing politician. The circumstances of his early history, we think, 
are enough to justify the supposition ; but we have no need of 
such presumptive proof. Subsequent events, to which we now 
proceed, in the course of our historical review, sufficiently evince 
that Ali was from the first regarded by the stricter Moslems as 
aman whose ruling passion was the lust of power, and whose 
views in espousing Islam were entirely pérsonal. 

We have already said, that on Mohammed’s death, the faith- 
ful were thrown into no small perplexity respecting a successor. 
And yet it does really appear, that a case could hardly have oc- 
curred, which furnished less occasion for dispute or doubt. In 
whatever light the subject was considered, the claims of Ali, 
upon common principles, appeared quite incontestable. If re- 
gard was to be had to hereditary right, his pretensions were im- 
measurably stronger than those of any other man. He was the 
cousin-german, foster-brother, and son-in-law of the prophet. If 
seniority as a believer was to be the ground of preference, no 
one could compete with him; for, as we have seen, he had pre- 
cedence by seven years of every other convert. If personal me- 
rit was to decide the controversy, it is probable that no one 
would have ventured to contest it with him. His genius, learn- 
ing, and accomplishments were allowed to be unrivalled. His 
warlike prowess and achievements had obtained for him the 
name of the Victorious Lion of God. In acts of devotion, and 
the exterior observances of the new religion, his zeal and punc- 
tuality were unremitted. Finally, if the matter were referred to 
the will of the deceased prophet himself, though he had indicat- 
ed no successor, and expressed no opinion on the subject, it was 
perfectly notorious, that Ali had always been, from the origin 
of Islam, his vizier or counsellor, his intimate companion, and 
his confidential friend. Against all this array of strong preten- 
sions, there was no one who could offer any claims of more than 
secondary rank. Abubekr, who ultimately received the appoint- 
ment, was the father of one of the impostor’s many wives, the 
next convert after Ali, and an older man ; slight grounds, undoubt- 
edly, on which to rest a competition. Yet in the face of all this, 
the Mohammedan noblesse, or leading men among the converts 
to the new religion, who, agreeably to the principle of patri- 
archal aristocracy upon which the police of the Arab tribes is 
founded, assumed a sort of legislative power in emergencies of 
this kind, deliberately set aside the claims of Ali, and elected 
Abubekr. And it must be remembered, that this was the act, not 
of selfish aspirants or corrupted partisans, but of men, who, so 
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far as history enables us to judge, were sincere in their profes- 
sions of attachment to the faith. The character of Abubekr was 
any thing but that of an ambitious demagogue, and that of the 
men who raised him to the caliphat, partook as little of an inter- 
ested cast. They seem all to have been blind, but honest zeal- 
ots. Of their conduct upon this occasion, therefore, only one 4 
explanation can be given. These devoted Moslems saw through a 
the designs and character of Ali. They understood too well, ; 
that with all his exterior devotion and surpassing gifts, he was a 
(to use an Oriental figure) his own Keblah: his prayers were all he 
offered at the shrine of his profane ambition; and with stern 
fidelity to their professions, they sacrificed him as a splendid 
victim to the interests of Islam. 

This event is certainly among the most momentous in the an- 
nals of the false religion. Its immediate consequence was a 4 
schism, which, though apparently trivial at first, widened gra- +? 
dually, till it finally divided the Mohammedan world into two : 
irreconcileable and bitter parties, who, for eleven hundred years, 
have looked upon each other with abhorrence and contempt; ¢ 
and though acknowledging the same Prophet, the same Koran, ud 
and the same Icading principles of faith and practice, are, at this ae 
day, scarcely more friendly in their mutual relations than in their oy 
intercourse with Jews and Christians. These sects, or parties, re 
the distinction between which still exists in all its force, are no 
doubt familiar to our readers, under the names of Sonnis (or a 
Sonnites) and Shiahs.* To enter upon an extended exposition 

' 


ee 


of the points of difference between them, would be foreign from 
the subject of this article. The few words which we have to say 
upon this topic, will be placed with more propriety a little later b 
in the progress of the narrative. ie 


The rejection of the claims of so illustrious and popular a cha- ae 
racter, could not fail to make a deep impression on the minds of Pe 
his adherents and admirers. As Ali himself, however, was dig- Bi 
nified or politic enough to yield with a good grace what he was ‘ss 


unable to retain, the Moslem world continued undisturbed from a 
this quarter, till the death of Abubekr. A second rejection of 
the claims of Ali, and the election of a candidate with still fewer 
pretensions than his predecessor, no doubt exasperated their re- 
sentment ; but in imitation of their chief, they still continued si- 
lent till the death of Omar. A third repetition of the insult, as 
it was considered, to the son-in-law and vizier of the prophet, 
was too great a trial for the patience of his partisans. Discon- 
tent began to be expressed, and that so unequivocally, that the 
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* Shiah (or Schismatics, Separatists, Heretics) is a word of reproach applied 
to the partisans of Ali by their adversaries. The Sonnis are so called on account Ss 
of their adhering to the Sonnah, or great body of traditions which the Shiahs & 
reject. i 
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death of Othman (the third caliph) by assassination, was open- 
ly attributed to Ali’s followers, and by some, most unjustly, to 
himself. 

After the death of Othman, the choice of the electors fell on 
Ali; nor is this to be wondered at. That deep devotion to the 
new religion, which before prevailed, was now fast wearing out. 
The conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, by the Moslem ar- 
mies, had infused a more earthly spirit into the bosoms of the 
faithful. The thirst of conquest had usurped the place of sim- 
ple, blind submission to the fancied will of God ;* and the cha- 
racter of Islam and its votaries was gradually changing. Besides, 
the men who had opposed Ali’s elevation at the first, were some 
of them dead, as for instance his three predecessors, and some 
of them abroad as victorious generals, and governors of provin- 
ces. Nor was it, on the part of those who made the choice, dic- 
tated by a sense of Ali’s merit or a wish todo him honour. The 
electors were distracted among rival candidates, and seem to 
have nominated him in order to gain time for further intrigue or 
deliberation, and of course without any serious intention of sub- 
mitting to his authority. Such an appointment Ali naturally 
treated with contempt, though he clothed his refusal in the cant 
of hypocritical humility. To a second invitation he acceded, 
probably through fear of exciting the suspicions of the Moslems 
by continuing aloof. All parties seem, however, to have under- 
stood the feeble tenure by which he held his office. Scarcely 
was he inaugurated, when Moawiyah, the head of the Benu 
Ommiyah, a family near akin to that of Ali and Mohammed, 
who was at that time governor of Syria, proclaimed himself 
caliph at Damascus. His hereditary rank, his personal merit, 
and the power actually in his hands, soon drew to his standard 
many of the Moslem generals, so that his military force in a 
short time became formidable. In opposition to this usurpation, 
Ali seems to have acted with astonishing remissness, though 
supported by many of the stricter Moslems, as well as his own 
partisans. He displayed, it is true, great bravery in one or two 
pitched battles, but upon the whole he manifested an indifference 
not far removed from apathy. It may be, that his lofty spirit 
had been broken by the unexpected slight which had been put 
upon him by the Moslem chiefs. To us, however, it appears 
more probable that he had laid some plan requiring time for its 
development, and that the period had not yet come for putting 
forth his strength in a decisive movement. If this was his design, 
he delayed too long; for he fell by the hand of a fanatical assas- 
sin in the fortieth year of the Hejrah. His son Hasan, who was 


* This implicit resignation or submission to the will of God, is the very idea 
properly expressed by the Arabic word Islam. 
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nominally chosen to succeed him, after holding the title a few 
months, resigned it of his own accord to his competitor. By this 
act, which was solemnly confirmed by the electors at Medina, 
Moawiyah found himself in peaceable possession of the caliphat. 

As our design in this historical review is not so much to give 
a dry detail of facts as to trace the gradual change of character 
in the successors of Mohammed, and the nature of their office, 
we shall pause here for a moment to consider what point had 
been reached at the end of forty years from the Hejrah of the 
Prophet. 

We have already hinted that a striking alteration had been 
wrought by the progress of foreign conquest in the spirit of the 
Mussulman. The same precision in exterior observances con- 
tinued, and the same contemptuous intolerance for infidels. But 
his eyes had been opened to the prospect of secular prosperity 
and carnal power. He had begun to identify the true religion 
(as he proudly called it) with the vast scheme of universal con- 
quest and dominion, which had been engrafted on the bold and 
pitiful imposture. A strong political and military spirit was in- 
fused into the whole society, affecting in some slight degree the 
lowest members, while it became the ruling passion of the 
chiefs. It is true, that from the first the converts to the new 
religion had fought boldly for it. But, in earlier times, the im- 
pelling principle was zeal for Islam, in itself and for its own 
sake. Arms were resorted to only because they were the means 
of propagation prescribed by the Impostor. Now the case was 
altered. The lust of power had succeeded to this pure fanati- 
cism, (if we may use the phrase,) and Moslems now appeared 
to value their religion, chiefly because it was the surest road to 
opulence and power. This second stage of the disease was not 
of long continuance. The fever of ambition sank as the fever 
of wild zeal had sunk before it, but not until the lapse of time 
had fixed the new religion on a base too firm to need any 
stronger prop than prejudice and prescription. 

Another important change had been wrought in the aspect of 
affairs, by the schism already mentioned, between the partisans 
and enemies of Ali, which had been too desperately widened 
and inflamed to be healed by the tardy justice done to Ali’s 
merits. It is worthy of remark, that among the first four caliphs, 
Ali seems to have been the only one who had personal adhe- 
rents. The other three were elevated to the office, not from any 
particular attachment to their persons, on the part of the elec- 
tors, but because it was supposed that their elevation would 
prove a public benefit. The friends of Ali, on the other hand, 
appear to have been animated by a warm affection for their 
chief, a circumstance which rendered their resentment, on ac- 
count of his discomfiture, more violent and lasting. To this 
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source may be traced almost all the discrepancies of opinion 
which have ever since distinguished the two sects. As one of 
Ali’s strongest claims to the pontifical authority was founded on 
his kindred to Mohammed, the Shiahs of course became obsti- 
nate sticklers for hereditary succession in the holy office, while 
the Sonnis as steadfastly maintained, and still maintain, that the 
office is elective, founding the claims of the later caliphs, not 
upon their birth, but upon the assent of the Sheikhs and Ulema 
to their inauguration. The two sects, at the present day, enume- 
rate the successors of the Prophet in a manner wholly different. 
The Sonnis begin with Abubekr, counting Ali and Hasan as the 
fourth and fifth, and passing from the latter to Moawiyah and 
his successors. The Shiahs, on the contrary, begin with Ali, 
rejecting his three predecessors as usurpers, and passing from 
him to his descendants, without recognising any of the caliphs 
of Damascus or Bagdad as legitimate successors. They believe 
that there have been as yet only twelve lawful Imams, (a term 
corresponding to the Latin word Antistes, which the Shiahs use 
to signify the supreme head of their religion,) the first being 
Ali himself, the second and third his sons, Hasan and Hosein, 
and the rest the lineal descendants of the latter. The twelfth 
Imam they believe to be still alive and upon earth, and main- 
tain that at some future period he will appear and ascend the 
throne of universal empire. 

It may easily be imagined that these disputes on the subject 
of legitimate succession were not agitated by the hostile sects in 
the calm spirit of philosophy. At an early period, the caliphs 
of the house of Ommiyah omitted Ali’s name in the prayers and 
benedictions at the royal mosque, and afterwards went so far as 
to introduce a solemn curse upon him and his race into the 
ritual. This insult was, in later times, retaliated on the first 
three caliphs, by the Fatimites, who reigned in Egypt, and by 
some of the Abassides of Bagdad; and to this day the cursing 
of Omar forms a part of the regular religious service in the 
mosques of Persia. But while both sects have considered it 
essential to their character as true believers to revile and curse 
each other, the Shiahs have gone much further towards the op- 
posite extreme, the aggrandizement of their great idol. Not 
content with ascribing to him every excellence compatible with 
mortal frailty, they have been led by party zeal to the extrava- 
gance of representing him as something more than human ; nor 
have there been wanting zealots wild enough to rank him higher 
than the Prophet himself, and even to regard him as an incar- 
nation of the Deity. In relation to the distinctive characters of 
these great sects, we shall ouly say, in a single word, that the 
Shiahs are more prone to the extreme of wild and mystical 
fanaticism; and the Sonnis to that of intolerant and frigid bigotry. 
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The stronghold of the Shiahs, at the present day, is Persia, 
while the Turks are rigid Sonnis, a circumstance which has no 
doubt contributed to aggravate the national antipathy between 
those countries. The Mohammedans of India, Africa, and the 
Arabian peninsula, are almost without exception Sonnis. Hav- 
ing given this extended, and perhaps too tedious, sketch of the 
infaney of Islam, with such prospective reference to subsequent 
events, as was necessary for a proper understanding of the sub- 


ject, we shall now take a much more rapid view of the succeed- 


ing century 

Though Moawiy ah professed to receive the caliphat upon the 
same terms as his predecessors, he soon betrayed his disposi- 
tion to render it hereditary, by proposing to the grandees who 
composed his court, to recognise his son Yezid as heir apparent. 
‘Fo this suggestion there were strong objections, arising not 
only from general considerations, but also from the personal 
character of the proposed successor. Yet such was the relaxa- 
tion which had taken place in the rigour of the Moslem princi- 
ples, or such the influence of which the crown was already in 
possession, that all scruples seem to have been quickly over- 
come. During the reign of Moawiyah, the Arab conquests were 
extended eastward, beyond Persia, to the mountains of Bok- 
hara. ‘The encroaching Turks and Uzbecks were for a time dri- 
ven back into Tartary, and Samarcand became a Moslem city. 
During this reign, too, siege was-laid to Constantinople, but 
without success. Moawiyah is recorded in the annals of the 
Kast, as the first caliph who addressed the people in a sitting 
posture, (an innovation rendered necessary by his corpulence, ) 
and the first who presumed to pardon an offence which the Ko- 
ran had condemned. He also attempted to remove Mohammed’s 
walking-stick and pulpit from Medina to Damascus, his own 
capital, but such a tumult was excited in the former city by this 
impious attempt, that he found it necessary to desist. 

On the death of Moawiyah, two rivals started up to contest 
the caliphat with his suecessor—Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, an elo- 
quent and warlike Hashemite at Mecca, and Hosein, Ali’s se- 
cond son, at Cufa. The people of Medina even went so far as 
by a solemn act to set aside Yezid and formally depose him. 
The inhabitants of Cufa, who were partisans of Ali, rose in 
arms to vindicate the claims of Hosein, but perfidiously forsook 
him in extremity, in consequence of which he was overthrown 
and slain at the battle of Kerbelah. The anniversary of this 
event (which is called the Day of Hosein) is still celebrated by 
the Persians, with funeral ceremonies and public lamentations 
over their third Imam; and his grave is annually visited by 
Shiah pilgrims from all parts of Asia. One rival being thus re- 
moved, the army of Yezid marched into Hejaz, and having 
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stormed Medina, was advancing upon Mecca, where Abdallah 
held his court, when it was arrested by the news of the caliph’s 
death. Yezid is represented by the Eastern writers as a mon- 
ster of impiety. He was educated in the desert, where he im- 
bibed an ardent love of poetry, and became himself a poet. 
An extemporaneous couplet, said to have been uttered in reply 
to his father’s reproof of his intemperance, is still preserved, 
and merits to be quoted, not only as characteristic of the man, 
but as breathing the very spirit of a Beduin: 

**Ts it for a draught of the water of the vine which I have drunk that thou art 

angry? Then sweet is ebriety! 


I will drink—do thou rage—I care not—both are delightful to my soul, disobe- 
dience to thee, and wine!’’* 


Such is the abhorrence entertained by Moslems for his charac- 
ter, that the word Yezid is used as an appellative to signify an 
impious wretch; and his name is never mentioned by the Per- 
sian writers without the significant addition—Lanat-A llah-alaihi 
—‘* The curse of God be upon him.” The only fact recorded 
to his honour, is that he treated the wives and children of Ho- 
sein with humanity and kindness, and released them from cap- 
tivity. During his reign of three years and a half, Khorasan and 
Khowarezm were added to the Moslem empire. 

The sickly Moawiyah II. soon grew weary of the royal 
office, and resigned it to his cousin, Merwan Ibn Alhakem, on 
condition that his own son. Khalid, then a minor, should be 
next in the succession. In the mean time, Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, 
who was recognised as caliph at Medina, had extended his do- 
minion over all Arabia, Persia, Irak, and Egypt, leaving Mer- 
wan master of no more than Syria and some adjacent territories. 


Merwan’s troubles were increased, too, by an insurrection of 


the inhabitants of Cufa, who, in sorrow for their treachery to 
their martyred Imam, raised an army of sixteen thousand men, 
arrayed themselves in mourning, assumed the name of Peni- 
tents, and selected as their watchword, “ Vengeance for Ho- 
sein!’? In a short time, however, they were cut to pieces. 
Abdalmalec, who, notwithstanding the pledge given to Mo- 
awiyah, succeeded his father Merwan, was an acute, brave, and 
learned prince, but proverbially covetous. He became, before 
his death, more powerful than any of his predecessors, by the 
reduction of Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, at Medina, and the addition 
of Armenia, Northern Africa, and part of India, to his empire. 


* A-min-sharbatin-min-mai-carmin-sharibtuha-gadsibta-alayya-’lana-taba~’ssacro 
Saishrabu-faigdsab-la-radsitu-cullahuma-habibon-ila-kalbi-ukukuca-wa- 
*Ikhamro. 
The version in the text, which is both exact and spirited, is by Richardson, 
who quotes the verses in his grammar. 
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His attacks upon the Greeks, however, were most unsuccessful. 
One of them ended in the caliph’s being forced to pay, for seve- 
ral successive years, a tribute of 365,000 dinars, 365 horses, 
and as many slaves, to the Greek emperor; and another in the 
destruction of 200,000 Arabs. In this reign the Moslems first 
coined money, to relieve themselves from the necessity of using 
that of Greece. As Mohammed denounces images of all sorts, 
the first coins were struck without any device but a simple le- 
gend from the Koran; and even this gave offence to many rigid 
Moslems, who regarded it as an impious exposure of the name 
of God to the touch of unclean persons. In this reign there 
seems to have been a more tolerant feeling towards Christians, 
who began to be promoted to important offices. This favour 
probably arose from the inereasing interest now beginning to 
be felt in philosophy and literature, which, at that time, were 
wholly monopolized by Christians. We read of two Greek 
physicians, one of them a scientific writer, who were liberally 
patronised by Alhejaj, the greatest general of his age, and a 
fair sample of a class of persons very common in Oriental his- 
tory, uniting in his character the remote extremes of sanguinary 
ferocity and considerable intellectual cultivation. The former 
trait is sufficiently evinced by an anecdote recorded of him, that 
when he went to take upon himself the office of governor, in 
some provincial city, he began his first address to the people in 
the mosque with these emphatic words: ‘* Whithersoever I turn 
my eyes, methinks I see heads ripe for the harvest, and beards 
sprinkled with blood. ”’ 

Abdalmalee was suceceded by his son Alwalid, whose ruling 
passion seems to have been a taste for architectural magnificence. 
He was the first Moslem prince who built a hospital or a pub- 
lie caravanserai. He adorned the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, 
and rebuilt the temple at Medina, where Mohammed and the 
first caliphs lie buried ; but excited no small indignation by de- 
molishing the houses which had been the dwelling places of the 
prophet’s wives. He also transformed the church of St. John 
the Baptist at Damascus into a splendid mosque, and built an- 
other in the conquered capital of Khowarezm. During his reign, 
Cilicia and Cappadocia were conquered, and the incursions of 
the Turks on the eastern frontier successfully repelled. But this 
period owes its chief distinction to the conquest of a part of 
Spain by the Moslem general ‘Tarif or Tarik, who invaded that 
country at the rock of Gibraltar, (a corruption of the Arabic 
words libel-Tarif, or the hill of Tarif) defeated Roderick, re- 
duced Toledo, and effected a decisive but precarious establish- 
ment of the Mohammedan authority in the peninsula. Even this 
was not all. ‘The conquest of Sardinia, Minorea, and Majorca, 
little Bokhara, and Turkistan, are all to be referred to the reign 
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of Alwalid, which is therefore by no means the least splendid in 
the Moslem annals. 

Alwalid’s brother and successor, Solyman, was educated in 
the desert with his mother’s relatives, and commanded univer- 
sal admiration by his genius and eloquence. On his elevation to 
the throne, he appears to have enjoyed, in an enviable measure, 
the affection of his subjects. Yet the same historians who draw 
this favourable picture of his character, are careful to inform us, 
that with all his virtues he was an enormous glutton.* His reign 
is memorable for no conquest, but on the contrary, for a calami- 
tous attack upon Constantinople, in which the efforts of the 
Arabs were really stupendous, and their discomfiture proportion- 
ally dreadful. A tremendous tempest dashed the ealiph’s fleet 
in pieces, while famine and pestilence cut off from his land 
forces above a hundred thousand men. 

In the exercise of the privilege, now universally conceded to 
the caliph, of selecting his successor, Solyman nominated to the 
office Omar Ibn Abdalaziz, his cousin-german, inclosing his 
name in a sealed paper, and requiring the grandees to swear al- 
legiance to their unknown sovereign. The secret was not di- 
vulged till after the caliph’s death, when Omar reluctantly ac- 
cepted the appointment, on the prescribed condition, that Yezid, 
Solyman’s brother, should be his successor. 

Omar appears to have been one of the last of those sincere 
though blinded devotees, who loved Islam for its own sake ; while 
in other and higher qualities, he was much superior to those 
fierce zealots to whom the new religion owed its first establish- 
ment. He made himself remarkable. by a self-denial, amounting 
to monastic rigour, as well as by a liberality of sentiment and to- 
lerance of feeling towards schismaties, errorists, and even infi- 
dels, exceedingly remarkable from its strange contrast to the pre- 

vailing spirit of his age, and of the faith which he professed. To 
this honourable singularity, indeed, he owed his death. The 
suppression of the malediction upon Ali in the ritual, and other 
indications of a friendly spirit towards his partisans, induced a 
suspicion that he meditated a translation of the royal power from 
his own family to that of Hosein, to prevent which catastrophe, 
he was removed by poison. But his reign, though short, is, in a 
moral view, the brightest in the annals of the ealiphat. ‘The 

eastern historians all bear testimony to his signal excellence ; 
and what may be considered as a stronger evidence, his name is 
one of those which have obtained proverbial currency in eastern 
fiction, as in themselves expressive of superior worth.t The 

* This vice would seem to be hereditary in the royal families of Asia. 

+ A Persian manuscript, which lies before us, containing a collection of po- 
pular stories, furnishes an instance, in which one of the dramatis persone cites, 


with strong expressions of respect, the traditionary anecdote of Omar’s giving 
money to the slave who administered the poison, and urging him to flight. 
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most important act of Yezid II., was the publication of an edict 
for destroying all the images in Christian churches. He also is- 
sued a whimsical deerce for the extirpation of all animals of a 
white colour. His idle and voluptuous reign was terminated by 
a fit of grief for the death of a favourite mistress. 

Hesham, the richest and most covetous of the caliphs of Da- 

mascus, attacked the Greek emperor, like almost all his predeces- 
sors, and with similar success, being totally defeated by Con- 
stantine Copronymus. Le reigned nineteen years, and was prin- 
cipally famous for his avarice and love of horses. During his 
reign, the Arab troops in Spain invaded Gascony, and met with 
a severe repulse from Charles Martel. 

Alwalid II., the dissolute son of Yezid II., appears to have set 
his heart upon squandering the vast hoards of his predecessors. 
His arbitrary and capricious cruelty, his amazing prodigality, 
and his impudent contempt for all religion, which led him to 
profess himself an atheist, to trample on the Koran, and to drink 
wine in the holy mosque at Mecca, soon overcame the forbear- 
ance of his subjects, and after a short reign of one year, he was 
first deposed, and then assassinated. 

The proud but eloquent and virtuous Yezid III., who was de- 
seended on the mother’s side both from the Persian Shahs and 
the Roman emperors, fell a victim, six months after his acces- 
sion, to the plague. He was suspected by the stricter Moslems 
of a leaning towards the heresy of the Kadarians, a sect who 
deny predestination, in consequence of which he was afterwards 
disinterred and crucified by Merwan II. 

His brother, Ibrahim, a stupid prince, soon found himself 
compelled to abdicate in favour of his kinsman, Merwan, sur- 
named the Ass of Mesopotamia, who advanced upon Damascus 
at the head of eighty thousand men, to revenge the death of the 
infamous Alwalid. But seareely was Merwan seated on the 
throne, when he found the foundations of his power shaken by 
a general rising of the adherents of Alabbas, who had long been 
maturing the plan and collecting the materials of a revolution, 
which now burst upon the empire with resistless violence. 

Alabbas was the second son of Abdalmotalleb.—Abu Taleb, 
Ali’s father, being the first born. The descendants of the former, 
therefore, were next in succession after the posterity of Ali. It 
does not appear, however, that this family laid any claim to the 
royal office, until the reign of Omar Ibn Abdalaziz, about the 
year 100 of the Hejrah, when a scheme was formed in Khora- 

san to transfer the crown from the house of Ommiyah to that of 
Alabbas, by elevating Mohammed Ibn Abdallah, at that time the 
head of the latter family , to the throne. Mohammed, however, 
who was then advanced in years, declined the honour for him- 
self, though he eagerly assented to the change of dynasty. His 
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three sons, Ibrahim, Abulabbas Saffah, and Abu [aafar Alman- 
sur, entered accordingly into negotiations with the revolution- 
ists. The proceedings in this case were remarkable for a degree 
of caution and provident deliberation quite uncommon in the 
plots and complots of the East. Thirty years were suflered to 
elapse without any decisive overt act of positive rebellion; and 
it was not till Merwan II. ascended the throne of Damascus, in 
circumstances of great difficulty and confusion, that the partisans 
of Alabbas finally declared themselves. A number of events 
concurred about the same time to distract and paralyse the ef- 
forts of the caliph. Insurrections wholly independent of that 
which had so long been in agitation, simultaneously broke out, 
not only in Irak ‘and other provinces, but in his very capital, 
Damascus. ‘These intestine troubles so effectually seconded the 
movements of the children of Alabbas, that, although the eldest 
brother Ibrahim was taken prisoner and put to death by Mer- 
wan, the arms of the disaffected soon prevailed, Abulabbas Saf- 
fah was proclaimed caliph at Cufa, Merwan himself was killed 
in battle, and Damascus taken in the 132d year of the Hejrah.* 
This event furnishes another striking proof of the change 
which had taken place in the sentiments and spirit of the Mos- 
lems, and evinces clearly that the caliphat was now regarded 
much less as a religious than a civil office. Moawiyah I. had 
done enough to do away the old views and impressions of the 
people, by rendering the throne hereditary ; but a much larger 
stride was made towards the consummation of this change of 
character, by the bold assumption of supreme authority on the 
part of the Benu’lAbbas. The only pretext upon which they 
could be justified in dethroning the Ommiades, was their own 
affinity to Mohammed, and on that ground they were them- 
selves excluded by the prior claims of the posterity of Ali. On 
Shiah and Sonni principles, therefore, they were equally usurp- 
ers; and this revolution very clearly showed, that a time was 
come, when aspirants after power were ready to lay hold of any 
pretext, or even to avail themselves of force, in order to obtain 
the mastery, without regard to the interests of Islam or the 
wishes of the Faithful. And yet, notwithstanding these invin- 
cible objections to the elevation of the Benu’l!Abbas, they were 
strongly supported in their first attempts by the partisans of 
Ali, either because their views were not fully understood, or 
because all minor jealousies were lost in the absorbing hatred 
which these parties bore in common to the house of Ommiyah. 
They were soon however undeceived, and repented their pre- 
cipitate co-operation in the acts of the usurpers, but not until 
the new dynasty was too securely fixed upon the throne to fear 


* A. D. 749. 
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the disaffection of a mere minority. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt, that the growing discontent of the partisans of Ali con- 
tributed eventually to the downfall of the house of Abbas. 

The first acts of the new caliph plainly showed, that he look- 
ed upon himself as the founder of a new dynasty, and was re- 
solved to have nothing in common with his predecessors. Da- 
mascus was dismantled, and the seat of empire transferred to 
Anbar. The bones of the princes of the house of Ommiyah 
were disinterred and burnt, and all who held office under the 
old regime were of course expelled. The reign of Abulabbas 

Saffah was chiefly occupied in settling the disturbances of the 
community, extinguishing the impotent rebellions of the dis- 
affected, and organizing the machinery of the new government 
upon a more extensive and i imposing plan. He is recorded as 
the first caliph who employed viziers, or privy counsellors, and 
all his political arrangements manifest a very great declension 
from the primitive simplicity of earlier times, which forbade 
the multiplication of public offices, and centred all responsibility 
as well as power in the pontiff’s own person. Abulabbas was 
cut off by the small pox, after reigning about four years. 

So completely had men ceased to look upon the caliphat as 
any thing more than a situation of great dignity and worldly 
power, that on the death of Abulabbas, several pretenders to 
the throne sprang up in opposition to Almansur, among his own 
relations; and, even when these were silenced, new rebellions 
continued to break out among the adherents of the house of 
Ommiyah. So proficient, too, was the new caliph in the kind 
of policy now commonly called Oriental, that he thought it 
necessary, after the suppression of these insurrections, to assas- 
sinate the general by whose valour and conduct his brother had 
been elevated to the throne, and his own claims to the caliphat 
established. 

After a few ineffectual attempts to make head against the 
new dynasty, Abdalrahman, the chief of the Ommiades, a grand- 
son of the caliph Hesham, fled to Spain, where he was cor- 
dially received, and solemnly proclaimed Emir-el-mumenin, or 
Commander of the Faithful. The western caliphat, thus found- 
ed, continued firm for two succeeding centuries. Among other 
magnificent public works accomplished by this prince, the most 
remarkable was the grand mosque at Cordova, which in some 
measure superseded that of Mecca, as a central point of pilgrim- 
age and worship, in the estimation of the Spanish Moslems. 

In the reign of Almansur, the Christians began to enjoy pri- 
vileges at the caliph’s court, to which they had been previously 
strangers, in consequence of a cure wrought upon that monarch 
by George, a Greek physician. But the most memorable event 
recorded of this period, is the erection of Bagdad, the occasion 
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of which is thus related by the Eastern annalists. While Al- 
mansur held his court at Anbar, or rather at Alhashemiyyah, a 
neighbouring town, built by his predecessor, a fanatical sect, 
called Rawandis, attempted to offer divine honours to his per- 
son, going round his palace with great solemnity, as the pil- 
grims compass the Caaba in the holy city. On the caliph’s 
treating this apotheosis with very little ceremony, as an impious 
indecency, the fanatics went to the opposite extreme, and at- 
tempted to assassinate him. In consequence of these events, he 
conceived a disgust for the place where they occurred, and 
formed the design of erecting for himself a city worthy to be- 

come the metropolis of such a mighty empire. This scheme 
resulted in the building of Bagdad, the foundations of which 
were laid upon the Tigris, in the year of the Hejrah 145.* Of 
a city so familiar to every reader of history, we need only say 
in passing, that it continued to be the seat of the Eastern caliphat 
for five hundred years, that it then passed successively into the 
hands of the Turcomans and Tartars, after which the possession 
of it was contested obstinately by the Turks and Persians, be- 
ing taken and retaken repeatedly by both, till it was finally 
yielded to the former, about two hundred years ago, since which 
time it has been the seat of a pacha. 

Almansur died, after a reign of one-and-twenty years, leav- 
ing the crown to his son Almohdi, on condition that it should 
pass from him to his cousin Isa Ibn Musa. The latter, however, 
not content with mere prospective sovereignty, took advantage 
of the absence of Almohdi from the capital, and assumed the 
supreme authority at once. Yet with true Oriental sordidness 
and flexibility, when fairly overcome by superior force, he not 
only abandoned his premature pretensions, but actually sold all 
claim to the succession for a sum of money. The reign of Al- 
mohdi was principally occupied in conflicts with the Grecks, 
and in quelling insurrections. Of the latter, the most remark- 
able was that headed by Almo-Kanna, the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorasan, the most interesting points in whose history have 
been versified by Moore in his Lalla Rookh. 

Alhadi, the son and successor of Almohdi, after a reign of a 
few months, was dispatched by poison, and the crown descend- 
ed by hereditary right to his younger brother, Harun Alrashid. 

One hundred and seventy years had now elapsed since the 
flight of Mohammed to Medina; one hundred and twenty since 
the throne became hereditary in the house of Ommiyah; and 
not quite forty since it was transferred to the Abassides. ‘The 
changes, whether gradual or sudden, which had taken place in 
the pervading spirit of the Moslem world, in the nature of the 


* A.D. 762. 
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office of caliph, and in the principles on which it was adminis- 
tered, have been so particularly remarked in the preceding 
sketches, that a general survey in this place is unnecessary. 

The Commander of the Faithful, though he still continued, like 
the simple and devoted zealots who first filled the office, to per- 
form in person the duties of an Imam or officiating priest, in the 
royal mosque, had in other respects become assimilated to the 
ignobile vulgus of ordinary kings, and began to find his at- 
tention more and more diverted from religious duties, by the 
multiplying cares of a great and growing empire. The caliphat 
now comprehended nominally, and perhaps substantially, the 
whole of the ancient Persian empire, and no small proportion 
of the Roman, in addition to some regions (and among the rest 
Arabia) which, though historically reckoned as appurtenances 
of those mighty kingdoms, had in point of fact never appertain- 
ed to either. It is not to be understood, however, that at the 
period of which we speak, the Moslem empire was at its height. 
In numbers, wealth, and territory, it had suffered, since the 
change of dynasty, no trifling loss by the adhesion of the Spa- 
nish Moslems to the house of Ommiyah. This was afterwards, 
indeed, compensated by new conquests; which did not occur, 
however, until after Harun’s death. Still, the extent of the 
caliph’s territories was stupendous, and the coffers of so vast an 
empire were of course well filled; for, in all Eastern countries, 
an enormous proportion of the whole wealth of the people finds 
its way into the treasury. This overflow of stagnant and ill-got- 
ten wealth, had begun already to produce its natural and neees- 
sary consequences, partial refinement and radical corruption. 
The caliphs of the house of Abbas thought it necessary to ren- 
der the distinction still more marked between their predeces- 
sors and themselves, by a splendour in the appointments of their 
court, and a munificence in the disposal of their funds, which 
would have seemed incredible to the poorer and more frugal 
princes of the house of Ommiyah. And it must be admitted, 
that the Eastern writers have recorded largesses of these prodi- 
gal monarchs, almost, perhaps entirely, unparalleled i in Occiden- 
tal history. Among the other schemes devised by these inde- 
fatigable spendthrifts, for emptying their coffers and command- 
ing admiration, may be mentioned their splendid pilgrimages 
to the holy city—in themselves remarkable enough, but ren- 
dered still more striking by their contrast with the simplicity, 
and even meanness, which their predecessors considered it a 
duty to display upon similar occasions. Almost all the early 
princes of the house of Abbas performed the hajj in this novel 
style; but Almohdi may be fairly said to have eclipsed them 


-all; for in addition te immense stores of every other kind, he 


carried snow enough across the desert, not only to allay the 
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thirst of his vast retinue, both going and returning, and to as- 
tonish the Meccans with the phenomena of ice-water, but to 
preserve fresh an incalculable quantity of Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian fruits, which formed a part of his provisions.* Yet amidst 
all this glittering profusion, itis curious to observe how ineflica- 
cious wealth and its immediate consequences are, to refine the 
rudeness and soften the asperities of social life. It is impossible 
for us to go into the small details which would be necessary 
even to illustrate this remark; but the rich store of anecdote 
preserved by the Arabic historians seems clearly to evince, 
that the manners even of the higher classes were, at this time, 
in a sort of fluctuation between the coarseness of half-barba- 
rism and the elegant effeminacy of a luxurious age. This fact 
may be attributed in part to the natural influence of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, but still more to the infancy and insignifi- 
eance of Arab literature. The peninsular Arabs, it is true, had 
ever been enthusiastic lovers of poetry ; but preceding caliphs 
were, with few exceptions, little able or disposed to afford 
efficient patronage to genius; and what is still more to the 
purpose, there was an almost total want of those materials— 
books, schools, and men of patient industry—without which 
the only sure foundations of true learning, and a lasting litera- 
ture, never can be laid. 

Harun Alrashid (or Aaron the Guide) appears to have acquir- 
ed no small degree of popularity before his accession to the 
throne. His manners and deportment seem to have been such as 
were likely to win the affections of the populace. His social dis- 
position, neglect of ceremony, and romantic fondness for adyen- 


ture, brought him early into contact with the lower classes of 


his father’s capitai, and procured for him that enthusiastic admi- 
ration, which such condescension, on the part of royal person- 
ages, commonly produces. This partiality was greatly strength- 
ened by the laurels which he won, at an early age, in his cam- 
paigns against the Greeks. At the head of the Moslem troops, 
he advanced repeatedly beyond the frontier of the Roman empire, 
and in one instance threatened the metropolis itself; displaying, in 
every case, an energy, sagacity, and courage, highly creditable to 
so young a prince, nurtured in all the effeminate refinement of an 


* This pilgrimage is clegantly alluded to in the celebrated poem before men- 
tioned. 

** Ne’er did the march of Mahadi (Mohdi) display 
Such pomp before;—not e’en when on his way 
To Mecca’s Temple, when both land and sea 
Were spoil’d to feed the pilgrim’s luxury; 
When round him, ’mid the burning sands, he saw 
Fruits of the North in icy freshness thaw, 
And cool’d his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 
Of Mecca’s sun, with urns of Persian snow.”—Latua Rooxu. 
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Oriental court. But even these were not the only grounds of the 
popular enthusiasm in favour of Alrashid. ‘Towards the close of 
his father’s reign, he displayed, in an important juncture, a gene- 
rosity of feeling and chivalrous loftiness of spirit, as honourable 
in itself as it is rare in the annals of the East. Almohdi, charm- 
ed with the promising abilities and gallant exploits of his younger 
son, conceived a design to supersede his first-born, and make 
Harun his immediate heir. From this project he was, strange to 
tell, dissuaded by Harun himself, whom neither persuasion nor 
parental authority could force into an acquiescence in the scheme. 
So firm was he, indeed, in this disinterested opposition to his fa- 
ther’s plan, that he peremptorily refused to come to Bagdad, 
when formally summoned by the caliph, with a view to his be- 
ing there proclaimed successor to the crown. Nor was this sense 
of honour and regard to his brother’s rights displayed merely 
while his father lived. On the contrary, the most striking exhi- 
bition of his generosity was made immediately upon Almohdi’s 
death, when, although the sceptre was completely in his power, 
in consequence of Alhadi’s absence, and the strong attachment 
of the courtiers to himself, he resisted the temptation, and pro- 
claimed his brother caliph. Disinterestedness and self-denial so 
heroic, could not fail to have its influence upon the public feel- 
ings, and accordingly we find, that the partiality for Harun was 
increased on the accession of his brother, and continued gradu- 
ally to grow stronger, till it burst into enthusiasm, on the de- 
tection of Alhadi’s ungrateful and unwise attempt to take his 
brother’s life. The success of this abominable project was final- 
ly prevented by the caliph’s own untimely death, which is eur- 
rently ascribed, by Oriental writers, to his mother. 

When to these facts we add the cireumstance that Harun was, 
throughout his life, rigid in his adherence to the forms of his re- 
ligion, the reader will readily conceive, that he must have en- 


joyed a great advantage over all his predecessors in the impor- 


tant article of personal popularity. His condescension, his engag- 
ing manners, the elegance of his person, his military prowess, 
his wit, learning, and accomplishments ; but above all, his gene- 
rosity and loftiness of spirit, gained for him such a hold on the 
affections of his people, as seemed to promise new stability te 
his vast empire, and may serve to explain the prominence with 
which he is exhibited in Oriental history, tradition, and ro- 
mance. The only one of the early caliphs who appears at any 
time to have enjoyed the personal attachment of the people in a 
high degree, was the son of Abu Taleb; and the reader need not 
be reminded, that he lost the favour of one half the Moslem 
world by the excess of his ambition. But in the days of Harun, 
the same ambition which in Aji was a mortal sin, had become a 
public yirtuec. Alrashid came therefore to the throne, under cir- 
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cumstances highly favourable to his happiness and the perma- 
nence of his dominion. Among these circumstances no mean 
place must be assigned to a fortuitous occurrence, which vulgar 
superstition construed into an infallible prognostic of felicity and 
greatness. According to the custom in all former cases, the new 
caliph was proclaimed as soon as the breath left the body of his 
predecessor, and almost at the same moment he received intel- 
ligence that one of his wives had been delivered of a son. A day 
thus distinguished, by the death of one caliph, the aecession of 
another, and the birth of a third, (for the new-born infant was 
no other than the famed Almamun) could not fail to be record- 
ed in the Oriental calendar as one of peculiar brightness ; and we 
have no doubt, that this concurrence of events tended powerful- 
ly to-increase the prepossessions of the populace, already strong, 
in behalf of the new sovereign. 

On looking back at what we have already written, we are 
startled at our own prolixity, and find ourselves compelled to 
draw to a conclusion, without having filled up the outline pre- 
viously sketched in our imagination. We have however traced 
the progress of events, and their influence upon society, from 
the origin of Islam to the accession of Alrashid, and may here- 
after find occasion to pursue the subject further. In that case, we 
shall undertake to point out some of the peculiar cireumstances 
which render Harun’s reign an interesting subject of historical 
research, independently of those more ordinary and familiar to- 
pies which it has in common with so many other periods. At 
present we can barely hint at some of these—the condition of 
the Oriental churches under Harun’s government, the rise and 
fall of the family of Barmec,* the state of edueation in the Mos- 
lem empire, and the important work of translating foreign wri- 
ters, which was begun by this caliph and completed by Alma- 
mun. 





Art. 1V.—Considerations on the propriety and necessity 
of annexing the Province of Texas to the United States : 
by a Revolutionary Officer. New-York: G. F. Hopkins & 
Son: 1829. 


However unfruitful the discussion of questions regarding the 
expediency of incorporating Texas with the North American 
Union, may prove. in other respects, it cannot fail to augment 
the sum of our knowledge of its physical geography. Much ad- 


* Commonly called Barmecides. 
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ditional information respecting the local features and natural ad- 

vantages of Texas, has already been elicited by the agitation of 
the subject, and a stream of light on matters connected with its 
history and geography, may henceforth be expected to flow from 
that discussion. 

That we have hitherto entertained erroneous views in relation 
to the physical and general aspect of this interesting Terra In- 
cognita, must be admitted. The entire prov ince, with very 
partial exceptions, has always been regarded in the light of a 
mere arid waste,—a desert, scarcely worth the traveller’s atten- 
tion, and wholly destitute of those attractive features, which 
characterize and adorn most other regions, and which at once 
invite the attention and reward the labour of the scientific travel- 
ler. Such, however, is not the case in its full extent. Texas, like 
most other countries similarly situated, will, doubtless, present 
a great diversity of soil and climate ; those, therefore, who labour 
to exalt its character above the general standard, as well as those 
whose personal interests prompt them toa contrary course, will, 
unquestionably, be equally disappointed, when its resources 
shall have been fully developed, and its localities properly un- 
derstood. 

Before we enter upon a notice of the pamphlet, the title of 
which is prefixed to these remarks, it may, in the absence of 
more detailed information, be useful, to embody such materials 
respecting the civil divisions and general topography of this part 
of Mexico, as we have been able to collect from various sources. 
From the discordant and slender stock at hand, however, and 
the fact that only a small portion of the country has yet been exa- 
mined by men of science, our sketch must, necessarily, be im- 
perfect. 

Previously to the revolution which secured the independence 
of Mexico, Texas formed one of the internal provinces (Provin- 
cias Internas) of New-Spain, which, with the adjoining province 
of Coahuila, constituted an important part of the intendancy of 
San Luis Potosi. This sub-division of New-Spain, then so eall- 
ed, comprehended the provinces of New-Santander, San Luis 
Potosi, New-Leon, Coahuila, and a large portion of New-Mexi- 
co. Thus stood the territorial limits of this part of Mexico when 
the government of that republic was organized. In 1822, this vast 
territory was, by a special act of the Mexican congress, divided 
into three distinct states, whose governments, respectively, were 
modelled in strict conformity to the federal constitution, then 
recently adopted. The states thus erected, were severally deno- 
minated, New-Leon, San Luis Potosi, and the Interior of the 
East. The two former retained their provincial names and limits 
unchanged,—the other embraced the provinees of New-Santan- 
der, Coahuila, and Texas. The great extent of the latter state, 
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and the consequent difficulty of administering its internal af- 
fairs, soon rendered fresh changes necessary, and in 1824, the 
province of New-Santander was detached from this unwieldy 
member of the confederacy, and formed into an independent 
state, under the title of ** Tamaulipas.”? The remaining provin- 
ces were at the same time united and erected into the state of 
*¢ Coahuila and Texas.’? By the law which fixed the limits of 
these states, a considerable portion of Coahuila was annexed to 
the territory of Santa Fe, or New-Mexico. 

No important change in the civil divisions of these states has 
since been made. 

Having thus briefly traced the boundaries of this part of Mexi- 
co, as they existed at different periods, we shali proceed to de- 
fine the limits of Texas proper, as they are at present known and 
recognised, by the Mexican government on the one hand, and 
that of the United States on the other. 

Texas, the easternmost province of the state of Coahuila and 
Texas, is situated between the 27° and 35° of north latitude, and 
16° and 26° of west longitude from Washington city, or 93° and 
103° west from Greenwich. Bounded on the north by the Unit- 
ed States territory of Arkansas and district of Ozark, from which 
it is separated by Red river; east by the state of Louisiana; 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and state of Tamaulipas, and west 
by the state of Chihuahua, the province of Coahuila, and territory 
of Santa Fe, formerly New-Mexico. The general outline of 
Texas may be thus decribed—length on the gulf coast, from 
the mouth of the Sabine to that of the Nueces, the south west 
limit of the province, 260 miles—up the Nueces to its source, 
350—along the ridge whic® separates the waters of Rio Bravo 
from those of the Brazos, Colorado, &c. to its termination on 
Red river, 430—down Red river to a point due north of the 
western boundary of Louisiana, 560—thence due south, and 
along with that boundary to the Sabine, where it is intersected 
by the 32° of north latitude, 60—and down the Sabine to the 
place of beginning, 220 miles, making an entire outline of 1620 
miles. ‘The area of Texas, within the above described limits, as 
deduced from careful computation by reticulated lines, is 179,200 
square miles, and is equal in extent to the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina. 

If we regard Texas as extending to the Rio Bravo, as erro- 
neously represented by the pamphlet before us, and some of the 
old maps, its entire area would be increased to about 330,000 
square miles, and would present an aggregate superficies, equal 
to the states of Georgia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, in ad- 
dition to those above enumerated. Such an extension, however, 
is not warranted by any act cither of the government of Mexico 
or that of the mother country. It would embrace two-thirds of 
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Coahuila, which forms a distinct provinee of the state; nearly one- 
half of Tamaulipas ; about one-third of the state of C hihuahua, 
and a large portion of the territory of Santa Fe. It is therefore 
probable ‘that any overtures on the part of the American govern- 
ment, having for their object the purchase of the entire terri- 
tory as far as the Rio Bravo, the tendency of which must be 
the dismemberment of those important states, would be rejected 
by the Mexican government, however it might be disposed 
to cede the country embraced within the above described limits. 
As the cession by the Mexican government of the entire coun- 
try extending from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo is quite impro- 
bable, affecting, as it necessarily would, several independent 
states, we shall confine ourselves to a description of the physi- 
cal aspect of the Province of Texas, properly so called. 

Gulf Coast, Bays, &e.—Commencing at the outlet of Sabine 
lake, the coast of Texas assumes a direction towards the south- 
west, which it follows to Galveston bay, a distance of fifty miles. 
Galveston bay is formed by Point Bolivar, Pelican and Galves- 
ton islands, and is the most extensive opening in this part of 
the Gulf of Mexico. It affords a good harbour and safe entrance, 
having always twelve, and sometimes fifteen feet water on the 
bars. ‘This bay extends about thirty-five miles in a north-west 
direction from Galveston island, by which and Point Bolivar, it 
is completely land-locked ; its mean breadth is fifteen miles, and 
covers an area of 525 square miles. From the eastern point of 
Galveston island, the coast extends in the same direction to- 
wards the south-west, for thirty miles, to the west pass or en- 
trance of Galveston island sound. From the west pass the 
same course is maintained for nearly eighty-five miles, without 
any material variation, to Passo Cavallo, or entrance of Mata- 
gorda bay. About twenty miles south-west of Galveston inlet, 
the great river Brazos enters the Gulf of Mexico, and at a fur 
thee distance of twelve miles, that of St. Bernard discharges 
itself into the same gulf. Matagorda bay is nearly equal in 
dimensions to Galveston bay, but is of an irregular form. The 
observations respecting the latter apply with equal force to 
Matagorda bay. 

From Passo Cavallo, the coast still continues its direction to- 
wards the south-west, to Aransaso inlet, a distance of sixty 
miles. Midway between Passo Cavallo and Aransaso inlet, the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo approaches within two miles of the gulf, 
with which it often communicates during the prevalence of high 

easterly winds. This bay, with Aransaso, and a small bayou, 
which connects the former with Matagorda bay, detach a con- 
siderable portion of the soil from the main land, and form the 
Island of Espiritu Santo. The bay of the same name lies nearly 
parallel with the coast, and is distinguished only as the recipient 
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of the rivers San Antonio and Guadalupe, which unite ten miles 
above the bay. 

Due west of Espiritu Santo bay, and north-west of the island, 
lies the Bay of Aransaso, extending westward thirty miles, and 
of the mean breadth of about five miles. At Aransaso inlet the 
coast turns, and pursues a course due south twenty-five miles, to 
Copano, the outlet of Nueces river, and termination on the south- 
west, of the coast of Texas. About thirty miles from its outlet, 
the Nueces expands into a spacious bay, which is joined by 
another from the north, of nearly equal extent, and similar in 
form; the latter is called Papelote bay, from a small stream of 
that name which enters its western margin. ‘Texas has a front 
on the Gulf of Mexico, of two hundred Pand sixty miles in ex- 
tent, which, like most other parts of the gulf, is almost entirely 
destitute of good harbours. Its bays, with some exceptions, 
are generally shallow, and their navigation much impeded by 
sandbars and shoals, which are suddenly formed and as sudden- 
ly disappear. The bars at the river mouths are equally variable, 
and seldom afford more than from four to twelve feet water. 

Rivers anp Laxes.—fed river, which forms the entire north- 
ern boundary of the province, as well as that between Mexico 
and the United States, agreeably to the treaty of 1819, rises in 
the plains at the eastern base of the mountains of Anahuac, and 
after intersecting the western boundary of Texas in north lat. 
35° and west long. 25°, pursues a course nearly east, until it is 
joined by the Kiameche; at its junction with the Kiameche, the 
Red river curves towards the south-east, and passes into and 
through the south-west quarter of Arkansas territory, thence 
into the state of Louisiana, and joins the Mississippi, near the 
31° of north latitude. Very little is known respecting the 
sources of Red river, beyond Cantonment Towson, and indeed 
the section occupied by that establishment, is represented by 
all published maps several minutes further south than reeent 
observations for latitude have placed it. The Baron Humboldt, 
in his account of New Spain, describes the rivers Rajo and 
Mora, the former rising twenty-five miles north-east of Tous 
in New Mexico, and the latter about the same distance east of 
the town of Santa Fe, as the sources of Red river. The hypo- 
thesis of Major Long, that the rivers in question are the head 
branches of the Canadian fork of Arkansas river, is more plau- 
sible, and will no doubt be verified when the country through 
which those streams flow shall have been subjected to an actual 
survey. The length of Red river, from its intersection with the 
western boundary of Texas, to that of Arkansas territory, is 560 
miles, and its general course east-south-east. It drains an area in 
Texas of 18,000 square miles. 

Sabine river, which forms a part of the eastern boundary of 
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the province, emerges from a dense forest, in north lat. 32°45’, 
and west long. 18° 30', pursues a south-east course one hundred 
miles to the point where it is joined by Cherokee creek from 
the right. At a distance of thirty miles from the mouth of Che- 
rokee creek, the Sabine is intersected by the boundary line be- 
tween Texas and Louisiana, in north lat. 32° and west long. 
17°. From this point the Sabine curves towards the east, and 
forms a section of an elipse, again cuts the meridian of 17° west 
from Washington, and after a further course of 220 miles, enters 
the Gulf of Mexico through Sabine lake, in north lat. 29° 30’. 
Sabine lake, a mere expansion of the Sabine river, is not more 
than five or six feet in depth, about twenty miles in length from 
north to south, and of the mean breadth of four or five miles. 
Its channel is found with difficulty among the innumerable sand- 
bars that present themselves, and serve to embarrass and perplex 
the navigator. A few miles from the discharge of Sabine lake, 
it becomes contracted, and enters the Gulf of Mexico by a pass 
scarcely half a mile in width. ‘‘ This river,”’ says Darby, ‘af- 
fords no navigable facilities worthy of notice. In ordinary tides, 
it has not more than three feet water on its bar, nor has the lake 
above five feet, and near its shore still less.”” Entire length of 
Sabine river, from its source to the Gulf of Mexico, 350 miles. 
General course south-south-east. Area of that part of Texas 
which is drained by the Sabine and its branches, 18,750 square 
miles. 

Neches river has its sources in the salt springs, about north 
lat. 32°, and west long. 18° 26', pursues a south-east course for 140 
miles, when it is joined by the Angelina, from the north. At the 
junction, the Neches assumes a south course, flows eighty miles, 
and enters Sabine lake in north lat. 30°. ** The navigation of 
Neches river,’’ says Colonel Austin, “ is good as far up as the 
Opelousas road,”’ twenty-five miles above its entrance into Sa- 
bine lake. It is six hundred yards wide thirty miles from its 
mouth. Its entire length is 220 miles, and general course south- 
east. 

Trinidad river has its source in the Cross Timbers, in north 
lat. 33° 45', and west long. 21°, and flows in a south-east direc- 
tion, 160 miles, to the junction with its eastern branch, thence 
south-east, 60 miles, to another considerable branch, coming in 
from the east. Continuing the latter course a further distance of 
170 miles, it enters the north-east angle of Galveston bay. The 
entire length of the Trinidad is 390 miles. General course, 
south-south-east, and it drains an area of 15,500 square miles. 

San Jacinto river rises in north lat. 30° 45', and west long. 
18° 50’, pursues a south-east course for 100 miles, and falls into 
Galveston bay about 20 miles south-west from the mouth of 
Trinidad river. The Buffalo bayou, the largest branch of the 
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San Jacinto, flows towards the east, and enters that river about 
23 miles above its mouth. It is about 90 or 100 yards wide; 
‘¢ and affords,’’ says Colonel Austin, ‘‘ good schooner naviga- 
tion to the head of tide at the forks, eight miles above Harris- 
burg.”’? Area drained by the San Jacinto and its branches, 3,450 
square miles. 

Brazos river, the Tanpisarahco or main branch of the Bra- 
zos, rises in the great prairies, near the western confines of the 
province, in north lat. 33°, and west long. 25° 30', and flows 
eastward, 130 miles, into the Great Saline lake of the Coman- 
ches. Saline lake is an expansion of the Brazos, and is formed 
by the innumerable salt springs which abound in its vicinity. 
The lake is about twenty miles in length from west to east, and 
of a mean breadth of four miles; it presents to the traveller a 
cheering contrast to the monotonous and dreary aspect of the 
surrounding prairies, whose lengthened and unbroken surface 
seems to defy the utmost power of vision. ‘Two large streams, 
the Tosohunova and Keriachehunova, the former coming from 
the north-west, and the latter from the south-west, enter and 
serve to augment the volume of Saline lake. Contracting again, 
at the eastern extremity of the lake, the Brazos resumes its 
eastern course, which it pursues about thirty miles, to the junc- 
tion of the Incoqua river, which enters the former from the 
north. At the mouth of the Incoqua, the Brazos curves towards 
the north-east, and is joined by the Taray, from the south-west, 
45 miles below the Incoqua. Here the river assumes and main- 
tains a general direction towards the south-east, until it falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico, in north lat. 28° 53', and west long. 
18° 22’. Many streams successively enter the Brazos, between 
its source and final discharge into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The length of Brazos river is 700 miles. General course 
south-east. Area drained, 50,000 square miles. The Brazos 
averages 300 yards in width to Brazoria, and 200 yards from 
thence to the Waco village. It is navigable at all times to,the 
head of tide, a short distance above Brazoria. In high stages of 
the water, which frequently occur, small steam-boats may ascend 
the river as far as San Felipe de Austin, 118 miles, and keel- 
boats may reach the Waco village, 268 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. There is a bar at the entrance of Brazos river, thirty 
yards wide, on which six feet water only can be calculated on 
with certainty, although it often affords eight and sometimes 
nine feet. The banks of the Brazos, as well as those of its 
northern branches, are highly picturesque ; and in ascending the 
mountain region, where the streams precipitate themselves down 
the rocky cliffs of San Saha, the scenery becomes peculiarly ro- 
mantic and imposing. 

Little Brazos rises a few miles to the east of, and flows nearly 
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parallel with, its recipient. It presents a remarkable feature in 
the hydrography of this part of the country; its distance from 
the Brazos does not exceed five miles at any place, sometimes 
approaching within one mile of that river, and then receding as 
if unwilling to unite its waters with those of its great rival. 
Pursuing, thus, its south-eastern course of 45 miles, it ulti- 
mately enters the left side of the Brazos, 206 miles from its 
discharge into the Gulf of Mexico. 

San /ndres Branch, heads in a hilly and steril region, in 
north lat. 32°, and west long. "21° 15', pursues a south-eastern 
course, 100 miles, to the junction with its principal branch, the 
San Gabriel. At the junction, the San Andres assumes and 
maintains a direction nearly due east, to its entrance into the 
Brazos, a distance of forty miles below the forks. 

Red Fork of Brazos river rises about ten miles south-east of 
the Towiash village, situated on the Wishetaw branch of Red 
river, in north lat. 33° 30', and west long. 22° 40’, flows nearly 
east ninety miles, then assuming a south course, and passing 
through one of those immense prairies which stretgh themselves 
in every direction, a further distance of 100 miles, enters the 
left bank of the Brazos. 

Incoqua, the largest branch of the Brazos, has its numerous 
sources in the great ridge which divides the waters of the Co- 
lorado, Brazos, &c. from those of the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
about north lat. 34°, and west long. 25°. Its general course is 
south-east, and entire length about 200 miles. It intersects the 
left bank of the Brazos 45 miles above the Taray, and 520 from 
the mouth of the former. 

Tosohunova Branch, heads near the source of the Tempisa- 
raco, and running an eastern course 110 miles, falls into Saline 
lake on the north side, 555 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Keriachehunova, the only remaining branch of the Brazos de- 
serving notice, rises in common with the two streams last men- 
tioned, at the foot of the great ridge, and flowing east-north-east 
about 100 miles, unites with Saline lake, a few miles above the 
Tosohunova. 

Very little is yet known of these streams—indeed, the same 
remark will apply to the entire region in which they take their 
rise. The delineation of the head waters of the Incoqua, Tosohu- 
nova, Keriachehunova, and other water courses in this quarter, 
can scarcely be regarded in any other light than asa mere sketch 
of the fancy—the whole of the north-western portion of the pro- 
vince constitutes, with little exception, a Terra incognita, that 
may stimulate the enterprising inquirer to future discovery. 

St. Bernard river, about 130 miles in length, has its source 
in north latitude 30°, and west longitude 19° 30' ) ‘about 35 miles 
west of San Felipe De Austin, Flowing in a south-eastern di- 
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rection 45 miles, it approaches within three miles of the Brazos; 
then curving towards the south, again inclines to the eastward, 
and passes about two miles west of Brazoria. After leaving the 
vicinity of that village, the St. Bernard turns abruptly, and pur- 
sues a south course until it enters the Gulf of Mexico. The St. 
Bernard is 100 yards wide to the head of tide, about 40 miles 
from its mouth. Its general course is south-east, and it drains 
an area of nearly 1,500 square miles. 

Colorado river has its principal sources among the western 
mountains; one of these heads in a large spring, north latitude 
30°, and west longitude 23° 40', and pursues a general north- 
east course, about 180 miles, to its intersection with the north 
branch, called Pasigano river. From its junction with the Pasi- 
gano, in north latitude 31° 30’, and west longitude 22° 10’, the 
Colorado flows in a south-eastern direction, with occasional vari- 
ations, to its discharge into Matagorda bay, which it enters a lit- 
tle to the south-west of old fort Matagorda, the landing place of 
the unfortunate La Salle, who was murdered in 1687 by one of 
his own men, and his colony at Matagorda broken up by a Spa- 
nish military force sent from New-Leon. The Colorado, although 
somewhat less in size than the Brazos, is navigable to the hills 
above the upper road. Its banks are generally low, except among 
the hills, where, like those of the Brazos, they partake largely 
of the sublime and romantic character which marks the sides of 
that stream, and present to the eye of the traveller every varie- 
ty of picturesque scenery, common to mountainous countries. 
Entire length of the Colorado, 569 miles; general course, south- 
east ; area drained, 40,400 square miles. 

Llano river, about 90 miles in length, rises in the vicinity of 
the silver mines of San Saba, flows north-east, and joins the Co- 
lorado at the base of the Great Peak, 255 miles above Mata- 
gorda. 

San Saba river, one of the principal branches of the Colora- 
do, rises in the mountains of Piedra Pinta, in north latitude 30°, 
and west longitude 23°, pursuing a north-east course about 120 
miles: it enters the Colorado on the right, 272 miles above its 
outlet. 

Pasigano river is the most extensive branch of the Colorado, 
being nearly equal in length to the main stream above its inter- 
section with the former. The Pasigano rises in the Great Prairie, 
near the western boundary of the province, and interlocks its 
head branches with those of the Brazos. Passing through the 
lands of the Comanche Indians, it joins the left side of the Colo- 
rado 80 miles above Pecan river, and 354 from Matagorda bay. 
Entire length 190 miles; general course, south-east. 

Aguila river rises in the mountains which form the bounda- 
ry between Texas and-the state of Chihuahua, and flowing 
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through a broken and hilly region, which renders its course ex- 
ceedingly precipitous, enters the Colorado 444 miles from Ma- 
tagorda bay. 

Frio river is the western branch of the Colorado; that from 
the south, although of less extent, is regarded as the main source 
of this important river ; it heads in a large spring, which issues 
from the mountains and forms a stream of considerable magni- 
tude. The distance from the mouth of the Aguila to that of Frio, 
is 80, and thence to the great spring, 45 miles. 

La Baca river, although of limited extent, derives importance 
from the circumstance of its forming a great part of the western 
boundary of Austin’s colony, and the eastern limit of De Witt’s 
lands. It rises in north latitude 30°, west longitude 20° 20’, 
and pursues an almost undeviating south-east course, to its dis- 
charge into the north arm of Matagorda bay. Entire length 130 
miles; general course, south-south-east; area drained, 3,100 square 
miles. 

Guadalupe river has its source in the hills of San Saba, and 
is here called “ Rio Verde,”’ which name it retains until it is in- 
tersected by a branch flowing in from the north-west, called 
‘¢Piedras;”’ thence it passes nearly due east 70 miles, to the out- 
let of the great spring, 8 or 10 miles west of the upper road, 
where, curving gradually towards the south-east, a farther course 
of several miles, it enters the Bay of Espiritu Santo, due south 
of, and about 16 miles from the mouth of La Baca. The Guada- 
lupe is navigable for small boats to the lower road at Goliad, 
above which it is very precipitous in its course, affording mill 
seats, and abundance of water for irrigation and other purposes. 
It drains an area of 13,500 square miles, and has an entire length 
of 287 miles—its general course is south-east. 

San ntonio river is a branch of the Guadalupe, but little 
inferior in magnitude to that river, rises a few miles to the south 
of the Rio Verde, and pursues a rapid course towards the south- 
east, under the name of Medina river, to its confluence with the 
San Antonio proper, 20 miles south-east of the town of Bexar. 
Continuing its south-eastern course, the San Antonio unites with 
the Guadalupe about 10 miles from its mouth. It is navigable 
for boats of small draft to the lower road, but above that point it 
becomes rapid, and its course much obstructed by falls and cas- 
cades, which, while they serve to enrich the landscape, render 
the stream entirely unfit for navigation. Entire length 275 miles; 
general course, east-south-east. 

Aransaso river is a small stream, about 60 miles in length; 
it is formed by several branches, which rise north of the road 
leading from Laredo to Goliad, pursues an eastern course, and 
passing the missionary station of Refugio, enters Aransaso bay. 

Nueces river, the boundary between the province of Texas and 
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state of Tamaulipas, has its sources interlocking with those of 
the Colorado, the first fountain of that river being but a few 
miles north of the springs from which the Nueces issues, in north 
latitude 29° 45', and west longitude 23° 30'. From its principal 
source in the mountains of San Saba, the Nueces flows nearly 
south-south-east 60 miles, and then gradually turns towards the 
south-east, which course it continues to flow until it enters the 
Gulf of Mexico, in north latitude 27° 30'. Its entire length is 
300 miles, and it drains an area of 12,200 square miles. 

Rio Frio, the principal branch of the Nueces, heads near the 
source of that river, and running a south-eastern course, enters 
the left side of the Nueces, 110 miles from the Gulf. Ascending 
the Rio Frio, the following streams successively present them- 
selves—Puenta de la Piedra 3—Saparita 8—and San Miguel 18 
miles above the mouth of Rio Frio. It was near the source of 
the Saparita, and a few miles south of the town of Bexar, that 
general Toledo was defeated in 1813. In Texas, although its ge- 
ological structure, so far as it is known, would naturally lead us 
to expect interior lakes; yet, with the exception of Saline lake, 
none of any magnitude have yet been discovered within the 
borders of the province. Between the Nueces and Rio Bravo, 
in the state of Tamaulipas, a succession of salt lakes have been 
discovered. These lakes, although not belonging strictly to 
the country immediately under review, deserve particular no- 
tice, as they have since their discovery yielded, and will, no 
doubt, long continue to afford an ample supply of salt, not only 
for the country in their vicinity, but also for the consumption 
of the south-western quarter of Texas. The salt lakes of ‘Tamau- 
lipas are situated about 30 miles north-east from Mier, a town 
of Tamaulipas on the Bravo. ‘‘The salt in these lakes,”’ says 
Col. Austin, ‘* crystallizes at the bottom, in strata from four to 
six inches in thickness.’’ Large quantities of salt are annually 
taken from them, without producing any serious diminution. 
There are three large and several small lakes, altogether cover- 
ing an area of about 100 square miles. 

. Face of the country.—Although the south-western quarter of 
Texas presents a broken and irregular appearance, no elevations 
deserving the name of mountains, in its enlarged sense, exist 
within its limits. In the adjoining province of Coahuila, moun- 
tains of great elevation, extend in ridges, nearly parallel with, 
and at a mean distance of 70 miles south-west from the Rio 
Bravo. The great peak near Monterey, is called ‘‘curra de 
la Silla,’’ (saddle mountain), from its resemblance at the top to 
a Spanish saddle, when viewed from the Salinas road. 

The same chain acquires increased elevation near Candela, and 
can be seen at a distance of 80 or 100 miles, enveloped in clouds, 
and its high peaks covered with snow during a great part of the 
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year. The entire country, for many leagues south-west of Mon- 
clova, is exceedingly mountainous, and generally destitute of 
timber. The mountain ranges of Texas, in which the Colorado, 
Guadalupe, and Nueces have their sources, are of the third and 
fourth magnitude. Those extending along the right side of San 

Saba river, are probably the highest ; their elev ations, however, 
are matter of mere conjecture, as no scientific means have yet 
been employed to obtain accuracy in this particular. A consid- 
erable elevation will no doubt be found on a careful measurement, 
at the sources of the Nueces, Guadalupe, Colorado, &e. ; for 
while the streams above draw their waters from springs quite 
remote from each other, we find those rivers, together with the 
Puerco and several other branches of the Rio Bravo, rising 
within a circle of less than 50 miles in diameter ; thus indicat- 
ing an elevation far above the surrounding table land. From 
this nucleus, chains of mountains, or rather high hills, extend in 
every direction. ‘The one most deserving notice, is that chain 
which divides the waters of San Saba from those of the Llano, 
and is unquestionably a prolongation of the Ozark mountains of 
Major Long. Before it intersects the Colorado, it attains to an 
immense height, and forms what is called the ‘‘ Great Peak,”’ 
few miles to “the south of the mouth of San Saba, and near the 
right bank of the former river. Thence it ranges towards the 
north, separates the waters of Pecan and San Andres rivers, and 
turning eastward, terminates in a peak on the right bank of the 
Brazos, nearly opposite to the outlet of Noland river. A spur 
from this chain extends towards the east, and forms the dividing 
ridge between the Medina and the upper branches of the Guada- 
lupe. 

The great spring of Guadalupe, issues from the eastern end of 
this chain, which also gives rise to the fountains in the vicinity 
of Bexar. Another spur leaves the principal chain near the 
sources of the Guadalupe and Llano rivers, and becoming gra- 
dually more depressed, in its course towards the east, is finally 
lost near the great spring of San Marcas. A succession of sand 
hills extend from the latter, commencing at the source of the 
Piedernales, a branch of the Colorado, and passing towards the 
north-east, subside before they reach the bank of the latter. The 
fountain of San Lucia is situated in this chain, near the source 
of the Piedernales. The next chain in point of elevation, leaves 
the one just mentioned, at the first fountain of the Colorado, pur- 
sues a north-west direction, and }j Joins the Guadalupe mountain of 
Humboldt, about 300 miles from its point of outset. This chain 
forms the boundary between Texas and the territory of Santa Fe 
or New-Mexico, and state of Chihuahua, and divides the waters 
of Rio Bravo from those of the Brazos and Colorado. Its mean 
elevation must be considerable, and will no doubt be found, on 
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a careful examination, to exceed in height the mountains of San 
Saba, which are generally regarded as the most elevated. The 
third chain in the order, extends towards the north-east, divides 
the waters of Piedra Pinta from the San Saba and Conchas rivers, 
and is pierced by the Colorado, below its junction with the Pa- 
sigon. Thence it continues its north-eastern direction, between 
the Piaroya and Ontejunova, joins the chain first described, near 
the source of Pecan river, where a spur leaves it, and passing 
between the Pecan and Wisshonca, forms a high peak, and then 
rapidly subsiding, terminates near the Colorado. 

The fourth and last chain worthy of notice, extends south- 
eastward, and separates the waters of the Medina and Rio Frio, 
a large branch of the Nueces. Near the source of the Rio Frio, 
a broken ridge leaves the main chain, passes towards the south- 
east, and divides the upper waters of Rio Frio from the Nueces. 
At the foot of this chain, and over the plain which extends on 
both sides of the Nueces towards the Gulf of Mexico, are found 
those countless droves of wild horses, which give animation to 
a region otherwise desolate and dreary. Most of the rivers 
which have their sources in the north-eastern part of the pro- 
vince, flow through open plains of grass, into the marshes which 
line the south-eastern coast of Texas, in common with the south- 
ern portion of the adjoining state of Louisiana. The whole of 
the north-eastern part of the province is undulating, with hills 
of moderate elevation. ‘These, however, entirely subside on 
leaving the forests, and near the gulf coast nothing is to be 
seen but a monotonous level of prairie and sea marsh. Ad- 
vancing westward, a rapid improvement in the soil and general 
aspect of the country is perceptible. The lands near the coast 
become more elevated and dry ; marshes, which abound to such 
an unlimited extent in the south-eastern quarter, almost wholly 
disappear on approaching the valley of the Brazos. 

West of the Brazos, and south-east of the mountain region, if 
it can be so called, extends a vast plain, whose inclination, as 
indicated by the water courses, is very considerable. As this 
plain approaches the alluvial border, its inclination sensibly 
diminishes, and a comparatively level surface is presented along 
the whole extent of this formation. Although the country be- 
tween the coast and the lower road is very level, it is nearly 
free from marsh, and west of Galveston bay it is entirely so. 

North-west of the mountain region, which, as has been stated, 
lies in the central and south-western parts of the province, im- 
mense prairies, covered with grass, and affording inexhaustible 
pasturage for cattle and horses, occupy the entire space between 
the ‘‘ Cross Timbers” and the northern and western confines of 
the province. The Cross Timbers, so called, constitute a singu- 
lar feature in the northern part of the province ; they consist of 
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a dense growth of forest trees, some of them of a prodigious 
height, and extend in a strip about 300 miles in length, and not 
exceeding 20 miles in mean width, nearly due north from the 
Waco village, on the Brazos, to the Arkansas river. This 
forest, which may be justly ranked among the natural curiosi- 
ties of the country, forms, by its peculiar appearance, a striking 
contrast to the dull and monotonous prairies on either side. The 
lines which mark its limits are so completely defined, as almost 
to induce a belief, that art had been employed in giving form 
to this extraordinary work of nature. 

Climate, soil, and produce.—In the central and northern 
parts of Texas, the climate is highly salubrious, and may, when 
its geographical position and southern exposure are taken into 
view, be regarded as a comparatively cold region. The winters, 
in those parts, as in the corresponding portions of Coahuila, are 
generally cold, and sometimes severe. Near the coast, and espe- 
cially in the south-western quarter of the province, the climate 
is greatly affected by the long droughts which prevail, and, in 
connexion with its relative depression, serve to increase its 
mean temperature far beyond what the difference of latitude 
between its northern and southern sections would lead us to ex- 
pect. Rains in this quarter rarely fall, but when they do occur, 
they fall in torrents. The excessive rains that sometimes deluge, 
and the protracted droughts which occasionally parch, the south- 
western parts of Texas and the northern portions of Tamauli- 
pas, are among the most remarkable phenomena of physical 
geography. From these, and more local causes, the climate of 
Texas generally presents less uniformity of temperature than 
most other countries in similar latitudes. A great portion of the 
country is entirely exempt from those stagnant swamps and 
pools which constitute a fruitful source of disease in most of the 
southern states, where the periodical pestilence, and almost in- 
finite variety of febrile affections, common to the maritime sec- 
tions of those states, may be ascribed to the malignant effluvia 
of extensive swamps and marshes, which abound to an ex- 
tent so frightful. This exemption from such receptacles of dis- 
ease, gives to the province a decided advantage over its eastern 
neighbour, the state of Louisiana, whose southern border con- 
sists almost entirely of sea marsh, intersected by stagnant ponds 
of all dimensions, which serve no other purpose than to engen- 
der disease. The entire structure of this province appears to be 
essentially different from that of Louisiana. In the latter, especial- 
ly within a hundred miles of the gulf coast, the lands decline from 
the banks of the rivers, and fall into swamps, which uniformly 
maintain a lower level than the river banks. On the contrary, 
in Texas, the lands gradually ascend on leaving the streams, 
and are backed by rolling g prairies, which aflord in many places 
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plantations of considerable extent. Beyond the alluvial border, 
which extends about sixty miles from the gulf coast, the prairies 

commence, and reach to the timbered uplands. The alluvial 
lands, particularly the borders of the large streams, are thickly 
covered with the different varieties of oak, elm, cedar-wood, 

alder, dog-wood, walnut; and every other species of timber, eom- 
mon to such regions, is found in great abundance east of the San 
Antonio; but west of that river it becomes scarce, many exten- 
sive tracts being completely destitute of this important article. 
These lands are interspersed with extensive cane brakes, and 
are considered by planters as well adapted to the cultivation of 
sugar, cotton, indigo, &c., and for grazing to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Wheat, corn, and the various kinds of provisions, can be 
successfully ‘cultivated throughout the whole of the northern 
parts of the province. The luxuriant growth of the cane in the 
southern part, justifies the belief that sugar will become one of 
its most important productions. Already has this valuable com- 
modity been produced as an experiment in the vicinity of San 
Felipe de Austin, with the most flattering prospects of success. 

Population and settlements.—The entire population of 
Texas, including the Indians, does not exceed 12,000 souls; 
and a considerable portion of this number is included within 
the limits of Austin’s colony. The remaining part of the civil- 
ized population is confined chiefly to the towns of Bexar, Goliad, 
Nacogdoches, &c. In 1821, when the enterprising Austin com- 
menced the settlement of the lands acquired by him, Texas was 
with few exceptions an entire wilderness, from the Sabine to 
the San Antonio. Its white inhabitants were few in number, 
and consisted of Spaniards and their descendants, together with 
some emigrants from the United States. The whole country 
was filled with hostile Indians, who, having no fixed residence, 
roamed unrestrained over the plains, committing with perfect 
impunity all kinds of excesses. Nacogdoches had been destroy- 
ed and abandoned; it has since however recovered, and the 
town and surrounding country are now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Austin’s colony was founded in 1820, by Moses Austin, the 
father of the present proprietor, under a grant obtained from 
the commandant-general of the eastern internal provinces. By 
the terms of this agreement, Mr. Austin was required to esta- 
blish, within a specified time, 300 American families in the 
new ly acquired territory ; but, although many families from the 
United States had previously fixed themselves in Texas, the 
actual settlement of the colony was not begun until the year 
1823, when Col. S. F. Austin, in consequence of the decease of 
his father, assumed the fulfilment of Mr. Austin’s contract ; 
and, under the sanction of the political authorities of Mexico, 
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commenced the location of the emigrants. Such is, briefly, the 
history of this interesting community. 

This colony, including the grant to Colonel Austin, of 1827, 
embraces an area of 19,000 square miles; it is situated between 
the 28° and 31° of north latitude, and 18° and 21° of west lon- 
gitude from Washington city, and i is watered by the San Jacin- 
to, Brazos, Colorado, La Baca, and some other streams of minor 
importance. San Felipe de Austin, the principal town, is built 
on the right bank of the Brazos, about 118 miles from its dis- 
charge into the Gulf of Mexico. The great road leading from 
New-Orleans to Rio Grande, Monclova, i passes through and 
divides the town into two nearly equal parts. The town and 
surrounding settlements, which are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers, present a scene of active industry rarely met with in other 
parts of the province. Several good elementary schools have 
been established in the colony, and in those of San Felipe some 
of the higher branches of an English education are taught. 

Brazoria, also a thriving town, is situated on the west bank 
of the Brazos, 24 miles above its mouth. 

The town of Harrisburg, on the Buffalo bayou, a branch of 
the San Jacinto, promises to become a place of some conse- 
quence, and will no doubt figure in the future history of the 
province. Both Brazoria and Harrisburg are accessible from the 
Gulf of Mexico, by vessels of considerable burthen. 

The colony has now a population of about 4000, consisting 
almost exclusively of Americans ;—one stcam saw-mill, and a 
considerable number of cotton gins. Its produce is sugar, cot- 
ton, wheat, rye, Indian corn, &e., with an abundance of timber 
of various kinds. The produce of the last season consisted of 
1000 bales of cotton, 150,000 bushels of corn, and 140 hogs- 
heads of sugar. The cotton raised in the colony is mostly ship- 
ped to New-Orleans for a market, and the surplus corn and 
other produce are sent to Matamores, ‘Tampico, and Vera Cruz. 
The greater part of the inhabitants are agriculturists. Grazing 
receives a due share of attention, as it affords a handsome profit, 
with very little labour, and no other expense than is attended 
by occasional herding. The local government of the colony is 
administered by officers elected by the settlers; these officers 
consist of an alealde, who has civil and judicial jurisdiction, two 
regidores (aldermen), and one syndic, forming a municipal 
body, styled ayuntamiento, of which the alcalde is president. 
The alealde and one of the aldermen are elected annually, and 
cannot be re-elected until two years after their retirement from 
office. 

De Witt’s colony lies immediately west of and adjoining that 
of Colonel Austin, the La Baca being the line of separation 
between those two colonies. It embraces an area of 3500 square 
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miles, and is watered by the Guadalupe, which, with some of 
its numerous branches, serve to irrigate its soil. No settlements 
of importance have yet been made in this colony. 

Ectar’s Grant, so called. Much has been said in the public 
prints respecting a grant alleged to have been made by the 
Mexican government, comprising an area of nearly 63,000 
square miles (40,000,000 acres). Where this immense tract i 1S, 
or where it can be located, it is difficult to conceive, unless all 
the previous grants, which are numerous, shall be abrogated : 
should such a grant have been made in addition to those already 
located, there will remain but a small portion of Texas for future 
purchasers. Although it is well known that the Mexican govern- 
ment pursues a liberal policy towards actual settlers, in grant- 
ing them lands on the most favourable terms, it can scarcely be 
credited, that a cession nearly co-extensive with the unappro- 
priated parts of the province should have been sanctioned by 
that government, by which no title has recently been given, 
except to the class of purchasers just mentioned. Land ean be 
obtained by emigrants with great facility from the empresario 
(founder of the colony,) and from the commissioners of the go- 
vernment, under the colonization law, which authorizes the 
grant to families who are actual settlers of one Mexican league, 
equal to 4446 acres. Unmarried men can obtain the fourth part 
of that quantity, the expenses of which will not amount to four 
cents the acre. 

Nacogdoches, Bexar, Victoria, and Goliad, formerly called 
Bahia, are the only towns remaining to be noticed. Nacogdo- 
ches is situated on the head waters of Neches river, in the east- 
ern part of the province, and about 160 miles, in a direct line, 
from the gulf coast. It is on the great road leading from New- 
Orleans and Natchitoches, in Louisiana, to the city of Leona 
Vicario, the capital of the state of Coahuila and Texas, and 
is 728 miles north-east from that city. Fort Nacogdoches, 
the germe whence the town of that name sprung, was erected 
shortly after the first settlement of the country, and was for a 
long period the only settlement in this part of Texas. The 
town itself never attained to any importance in point of popu- 
lation, and its commerce was chiefly confined to the supply of 
the garrison, and a small trade with the surrounding Indian 
tribes. Since its destruction in 1821, the town has been rebuilt, 
and the number of its inhabitants considerably augmented by 
emigrants from the United States. 

Bexar, or San Antonio de Bejar, the former capital of the pro- 
vinee, is situated on the western prong of Salado creek, an in- 
considerable branch of the San Antonio river, 393 miles south- 
west from Nacogdoches, 153 west from San Felipe de Austin, 
and 335 miles north-north-east trom Leona Vicario. 
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of Goliad is situated on the right bank of San Antonio river, 
its about 40 miles above its entrance into Espiritu Santo bay, and | 
115 south-west from San Felipe de Austin. Goliad, like Bexar, ¥) 
lic is a place of but little importance, although built more than half bi 
he acentury. Neither Bexar nor Goliad can be regarded in any i 
0 other light than as mere villages. The latter possesses some ad- oe 
8, vantages over the other from its proximity to the gulf, the San % 
ll Antonio being navigable for vessels of small draft as far up as # 
I: Goliad. ug 
ly Victoria, on the left bank of Guadalupe, is a village of the t 
re smallest class, but is =. to be improving. - 
n- The ‘* Upper road,” or that leading from New-Orleans by ¥ 
t- Natchitoches, &c. to my pe of Mexico, intersects the Sabine bs 
re about 45 miles west from Natchitoches. After crossing the Sa- e 
O- bine, it pursues a course a little south of west, until it reaches i 
Vy Nacogdoches ; thence, turning towards the south- -west, it pro- i 
ny ceeds to Bexar, where ‘it assumes a more southern direction, and 1 
eC intersects the Nueces about 150 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. Vs 
10 In its course from Nacogdoches to the Nueces, this road succes- hm 
0- sively crosses the Trinidad, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, and a 
1e San Antonio rivers. It is 95 miles from Natchitoches to Nacog- bE 
e, doches, thence to the Trinidad 78, thence to the Brazos 59, to is 
rt the Colorado 60, Guadalupe 58, town of Bexar 40, Nueces 105, i 
ir and thence to Leona Vicario 230 miles. ‘ * 
| The Lower road, so called, leads from New-Orleans, via Ope- a 
cl lousas, to the town of Goliad. It crosses the Sabine 30 miles a 
- above its discharge into Sabine lake, and follows a south-west fs 
t- course, at a mean distance from the gulf coast of fifty miles, : 
2, passes through San Felipe de Austin, and intersects the Nueces 
J 469 miles from Opelousas. ‘ 
9 Other roads have been opened. Among these are the fol- re 
d lowing: from San Felipe de Austin to Brazoria 70, and thence es 
5 to the mouth of the Brazos 25 miles, to the Old Fort on the & 
d Brazos 38 miles, to Harrisburg 45 miles, to Victoria 110, and 
a thence to Goliad 22 miles,—to Matagorda 95 miles. Many im- y 
e provements of this kind have been made, and some others are e 
- contemplated. a 
if From the foregoing sketch, our readers will, we trust, be en- a 
n abled to form a pretty correct judgment of the value of Texas, bi 
a in reference to its physical capacities. With regard to the ‘ pro- » 
y priety and necessity of annexing the province to the United 
States,’’ which the author of the pamphlet before us endeavours 4 
- to prove, we do not deem this the opportune time for the dis- % 
\- cussion of those points; but we shall proceed to make a slight x 


5 mention of his plausible work, and to offer a few extracts from it. 
After giving a general view of the progress of settlement in 
the United States since the revolution, as a necessary preliminary 
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to what follows, the author says, in regard to the proposed pur- 
chase of Texas,— 

*¢ We shall throw around it, (the American nation) by the measure, a shield of 
defence impenetrable to the haughty Briton, the jealous Spaniard, and the pre- 
datory buccaneer. Imagine these United States to have an entire command of 
the Atlantic coast, from the River St. Croix to the Rio del Norte, on the south- 
west and west; we shall then possess a sea line of at least three thousand miles, 
over which our jurisdiction will be absolute—interrupted by no foreign power 
whatever. The banner of the nation will alike float on every part and portion 
of this extended shore, and protection will be reciprocal on each point of the 
sea Coast it touches.”—* But there are other considerations, relating principally 
to the ¢opical and geographical features of the country. In our estimation, these 
considerations are pregnant with immense importance.” 

With respect to the chief objection which is commonly urged 
against the proposed purchase, the writer observes: ‘* Those 
people would exclaim that we have land enough; that, on the 
score of territory, we are gorged to overflowing. This may be 
an acknowledged fact, and yet serve to strengthen the policy of 

. . . ° 

the government in getting possession of Texas by any means 
within the range of possibility.”? A well defined boundary, as 
the author observes, is unquestionably desirable in every point 
of view; and, unless attended by too great a sacrifice, should in 
every practicable case be adopted. As natural boundaries are in- 
timately connected with our permanent security and facility of 
defence, we think, with the writer, that the Rio Bravo would 
constitute a line of demarcation between the United States 
and Mexico every way desirable, and would effectually pre- 
vent those collisions between us and our neighbours, which 
may naturally be expected to result from the present ill de- 
fined boundary. In this point of view, and without reference to 
an extension of territory, the proposed purchase of the country 
east of that river, has claims to our most serious attention. The 
matter is, however, so encompassed with obstacles, and so mix- 
ed up with difficulties of various sorts, that its accomplishment 
can scarcely be expected, while so many independent states ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the greater portion of the territory. 

Speaking of the natural advantages of Texas, the writers says: 

** Having a frontier or sea line on the great bay of Mexico of more than four 
hundred miles in extent, comprising, as it is said, capacious and excellent har- 
bours at the estuary of many rivers that have their sources deep in the recesses 
of the country, and flowing in every direction in streams not less copious, than, 
from character, tributary, to the uses of internal communication; that country, 
whose limits traverse plains, mountains, and woods, must necessarily embrace, 
within its confines, all the variety of soils, and a great diversity of climate, 
reaching nearly from the mild weapons of the tropics to the chilly blasts of 
the north. Its productions, therefore, may be imagined to be equally varied. 
Considering the infinite variety of its soil and climate, it would seem calculated 
to furnish in maturity the whole range of productions, from the tropical fruits to 
the more substantial and nourishing bread-stuffs of the north. We may antici- 
pate, with a moral certainty, that, in the progress of time, the fairest cotton, 
the richest cane, and every species of grape, will garnish its annual staples,” 
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This, with the other extract we have made, will enable our 
readers to understand the general scope of our author’s reason- 
ing. Many of his suggestions, in support of the proposed mea- 
sure advocated by him, are strong, and some almost conclusive. 
Much however might be said on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. 

His view of the physical capacities and local advantages of 
Texas, is perhaps rather highly coloured; but we can readily 
admit the truth of his deductions, drawn from the nature of the 
soil and climate of this extensive region. 

From the geographical position, and the character of its soil 
and climate, Texas will probably become the great vineyard of 
America. Every variety of grape, of the most delicious flavour, 
is found growing spontaneously throughout the entire province. 
On the table lands between the Cross Timbers and the sources of 
the Sabine, immense tracts of country are literally covered with 
the various species of grape, which attain to an uncommon size. 
The orange and other fruits, such as the fig and the different 
kinds of the raisin grape, will also find a genial soil in the south- 
western parts of the province, where the climate and general 
nature of the atmosphere are admirably adapted to the exicca- 
tion of those fruits, especially that of the common fig. The 
latter is produced in great abundance in most of the southern 
states and Florida, but owing to the humidity of the atmosphere 
of those states, it rarely becomes sufficiently dry, for want of 
that peculiar warmth which is necessary to its preservation for 
commercial purposes; hence this valuable fruit, which consti- 
tutes an important article of commerce of Turkey, Italy, and 
some other countries, is cultivated in America merely for table 
use. ‘The causes which have operated in the southern states to 
prevent the successful preparation of the raisin, do not exist to 
the same extent in Texas; we may, therefore, expect to find, 
some years hence, this useful article also among its most lucra- 
tive staples. 





Art. V.—Condensed Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States; containing a series of the Decisions 
of the Court, from its organization to the convmencement 
of Peters’s Reports, at January Term, 1827 ; with copious 
Notes of parallel cases in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
of the United States. Edited by Ricnarp Perens, Ese. 
Vol. I. From April Term, 1791, to February, 1806. 


In a government in which the people are truly and efficiently, 
originally and continually, the source of all power; where this 
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principle is not an unsubstantial theory to flatter and deceive 
them with the specious acknowledgment of rights they cannot 
exercise, it is a duty which they owe to themselves, as well as to 
those to whom the administration of their affairs is delegated, 
to inquire and understand in what manner their officers dis- 
charge their various trusts; not only that they may decide upon 
the merits of the individuals concerned, but upon the uses of 
the department itself, and its positive and comparative import- 
ance to their general welfare. It should be a part of the educa- 
tion of an American citizen, to be well informed of the rights 
which are secured to him by his government, and the means by 
which they are secured ; of its fundamental principles of action; 
and to be familiar with the leading features which distinguish it 
from every other government which now exists, or ever has 
existed. 

We cannot forbear to step aside from the main purpose of this 
article, to speak with unqualified approbation of the “ View of 
the Constitution of the United States of America,’ By Wil- 
liam Rawle, LL. D. In this volume there will be found a 
clear and satisfactory exposition of the provisions and principles 
of this monument of American wisdom and patriotism; so ar- 
ranged and illustrated as to be easily comprehended ; and yet so 
full as to leave nothing unexplained that is necessary to be 
known. We rejoice that this excellent work has been intro- 
duced as a study into some of our colleges; and we hope to see 
its use and circulation more widely extended. 

We return to our subject; a consideration of the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court of these United States. The judicial power, 
like the great principle of gravitation, keeps every other power 
of the government in its proper place and action ; and maintains 
the whole in an uniform and beautiful order and motion. But 
it is done without any display of its power; or any applause of 
its utility. —Thesun and showers which enliven and fertilize the 
earth, “and all that it inhabits,’? address themselves to our 
senses, and compel a constant recognition of their value; but the 
great power by which the sun is kept in his appointed course, 
and the rains fall on the lawn and the fields, is unseen and un- 
felt; it is unknown except to the instructed few who look more 
deeply into nature and her laws. Such is the power of the judi- 
ciary, whose protecting influence is in operation through every 
day and every hour, unseen and unfelt. The silent, but effica- 
cious and unremitting security which the law, and its ministers, 
the Courts, give to every American citizen, attracts but little at- 
tention and less gratitude. The judiciary makes no ostentatious 
display of its services. It enjoys no patronage; it neither con- 
trives nor controls any measures of national policy and pros- 
perity, and therefore it is not an object of general interest or 
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popular enthusiasm. The strongest talents, the purest integrity, 
the highest efforts of learning, labour, and diligence, may be 
exerted in this department, and be unknown or disregarded be- 
yond the limits of the hall of justice, and the offices of the mem- 
bers of the profession. The citizen is satisfied to know that his 
person and property are in safety ; that he may travel by day 
or by night in distant and lonely places; that he may fearlessly 
surrender himself to the helplessness of sleep ; but he seldom 
reflects that he owes these blessings to the protection of the law, 
which is always near him, and to the ministers of the law, who 
watch over him continually. Not so the executive office—that, 
like the sun, is always before the eyes of the people, in the ex- 
ercise of its patronage, and the splendour of its exhibitions; and 
the legislature is scarcely less conspicuous. 

We deem ourselves, therefore, to be in the performance of an 
act of justice and duty, i in bringing before the public, a notice, 
however brief and imperfect, of some of the judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which have been pecu- 
liarly important in their consequences, and extensive in their 
utility. Duties have, from time to time, since the organization 
of our government, devolved upon this Court, entirely novel in 
their character ; for they have grown out of the nature and ne- 
cessities of a writlen constitution ; and requiring qualifications 
of learning, patient investigation, judgment, independence, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, of an order as high, and an essence as 
pure, as man can bring into the service of his country. 

The Constitution of the United States, as it came from the 
hands that framed it, was necessarily an instrument of great 
and fundamental principles, a charter of broad outlines and es- 
tablished limits, but it could not, and did not pretend to pre- 
scribe and provide for every thing that the ‘‘general welfare’’ 
might demand, in detail, and which experience would elicit. 
Even in those parts in which it was intended to be exact, the 
intention could be expressed only by the use of ordinary lan- 
guage, which is frequently liable to different interpretations, 
sometimes from intrinsic difficulties, and sometimes created by 
various judgments and more various passions and interests, not- 
withstanding the utmost care is taken to be plain and precise. 
To fix these questions of construction by some dignified and in- 
dependent authority, to which all must submit; to supply, de- 
fine, and enforce the necessary and incidental powers, without 
which the system would be imperfect, irregular, and unsafe ; 
were matters of high trust and incalculable importance. The 
judiciary is obviously the department of the government to 
which this authority belongs, and by which it can be exer- 
cised with the most certainty ; the most deliberation and abi- 
lity; the most uniformity and safety. The judges, once ap- 

VOL. VII.—No. 13. 15 
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pointed, have nothing to fear but from an unfaithful discharge 
of their duties; and, generally, nothing to hope from promotion. 

They enjoy no political functions to involve them in the passions 
and interests of political sects ; they are not called upon for ad- 
vice or assistance in devising or conducting the foreign or do- 
mestic policy of the country ; and can be compromitted on no 
question likely to be presented for their decision. In short, their 
habits, their duties, their fame and security, confine their atten- 
tion, their labours and their ambition, to the administration of 
justice, and to a faithful and enlightened execution of the laws. 

The judges are insulated and set apart from the other public 

functionaries, moving in a sphere of their own, and held aloof 
from temptations which might divert them from their duties, or 
in any way disturb or influence the performance of them. Their 
early education, studies and habits, give them a penetration and 
skill in eviscerating the meaning and true intention of a written 
instrument. The position of the judiciary is as delicate as it is 
dignified. It requires for its support, a general confidence and 
respect, which can be obtained only by great ability, unquestion- 
able fitness, indefatigable diligence, and above all, pure and un- 
suspected integrity. ‘The Courts are sometimes appealed to, to 
decide momentous questions, by which the whole community is 
agitated ; but they must be calm; sometimes to oppose the popu- 
lar wish and feeling, and sometimes with a bolder and firmer 
hand, to resist and drive back the encroachments of a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the government. Every part of our complicated 
system, composed of various governments and ambitious sove- 
reignties, is kept in its place by the vigilance and integrity of 
the judiciary ; ; and without it, a general confusion, distraction, 
and conflict, would speedily break up the social, as well as po- 
litical order of things. 

When we contemplate the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from its first organization to this moment, we can hard- 
ly avoid confessing that we see in it the same Providence which 
has attended the interests of our country in all difficult and eri- 
tical emergencies ; raising up agents fitted for the work that was 
to be done. This is particularly observed in the long and use- 
ful—we may say, indispensable—labours of the present Chief 
Justice; whose personal character has been, on some occasions, 
as necessary to sustain the judgments of the Court, as his learn- 
ing and ability. He is one of those extraordinary men, to whom 
it is impossible to deny your confidence. However his opinions 
may clash with your own; may overthrow your theories ; may 
irritate your passions ; may thwart your wishes and injure your 
interests; you cannot withhold the tribute which is due to his 
wonderful capacity and pure integrity. The influence of such a 
man, and such a reputation, in supporting judgments, by which 
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the pride of powerful states, and the ambition of powerful indi- 
viduals, have been controlled and mortified, may be easily con- 
ceived ; and also the necessity of having such a man and such a 
reputation to control them successfully. ‘The very locality of 
the birth, education, and residence of the Chief Justice, has had 
its importance in giving influence to his opinions. Virginia, of 
all the states of the Union, has been the most offended by some 
of the decrees of the Court, believing that they encroached upon 
her rights as a sovereign state ; but Virginia had long known and 
honoured the talents and virtue of John Marshall ; and was too 
just and generous to abandon him, because, in the independent 
and upright exercise of his official authority and duty, he was 
compelled to disappoint her wishes, and repudiate some of her 
favourite doctrines. She could not doubt his integrity nor his 
attachment to his native land, to which he would yield any ser- 
vice but the disregard of his solemn obligation to higher duties. 
-We may safely assume, that the personal weight of the Chief 
Justice has had a most beneficial effect in allaying the irritations 
produced by some of the most important decisions of the Court. 
Reasonable men, really devoted to the Constitution of their coun- 
try, and willing to sustain all the legitimate powers of the fede- 

ral government, were led to question and examine the correct- 
ness of their own opinions, when they were solemnly opposed 
by one, who, they were obliged to admit, was, at least, equal to 
the best of those that differed with him, in every qualification 
which should entitle their judgment to confidence and respect ; 
and who had no motive or interest, or feeling of any descrip- 
tion, to betray him into a violation of his high trust, or to de- 
lude and mislead his faculties. The man, whoever he may be, 
who undertakes to revise and reverse a judgment of this Court, 
most especially upon a constitutional question, should come very 
coolly and honestly to the task, and look warily how he per- 
forms it; for he enters the field against fearful odds, and may 
find himself, at the end of his experiment, more distinguished 
for presumption than sagacity. If he should fail to put the Court 
in the wrong, by the force of his learning and logic, he ean hard- 
ly hope to prevail against them by any superior claims to the 
confidence of the country, in his private or public character; his 
talents, integrity, or patriotism. 

We have said thus much, as an introduction to our observa- 
tions upon the work whose title is placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle ; and, in noticing it, our main intention is to exhibit, most 
imperfectly indeed, to the people of the United States, or to 
recall to their recollection, the essential, indispensable services 
which have been rendered to them by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in defining, distributing, and fixing the powers 
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of the general and state governments, according to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, which is the supreme law of the land. 

It is, however, but a just tribute to the industry and ability 
of the editor of the ‘*Condensed Reports,” first to say a few 
words upon the usefulness of his design, and the manner in which 
he has executed it. In the preface to this volume, he says, with 
much force, that— 


“The Supreme Court of the United States has been organized for thirty-eight 
years, and its decisions form in themselves almost an entire code of laws. Many 
of the difficult and important questions of constitutional construction, and of the 
nature and extent of the powers reserved, granted and claimed under the Con- 
stitution, have passed under the careful observance and judgment of the Court. 
International questions of the highest moment, numerous points of general com- 
mercial law, principles upon w hich, as its deep and broad foundations, the law 
of evidence rests ; the construction of statutes of the United States, the rules 
and statutes by which titles derived under the United States, to lands held by 
the enterprising and prosperous inhabitants of the vast and fertile regions of the 
south and west, are permanently governed, all have there been subjects of in- 
vestigation and final adjudication.” 

What an immense range of discussion and inquiry has been 
explored by this learned and diligent tribunal! what mighty 
questions have been agitated and settled! what incalculable be- 
nefits have resulted from their labours! 

The editor goes on to inform us, that the reports of the cases 
argued and determined in the Supreme Court, are contained in 
twenty-four volumes, which are so costly that there are found 
‘*but few copies of the Reports of Cases decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in many large districts of our coun- 
try, in which there are federal and state judicial tribunals. In 
some of those districts, not a single complete copy of the Reports 

is in the possession of any one.”? The editor purposes to bring 
within the compass of six volumes, all‘ the cases adjtidged from 
1790 to 1827, inclusive, ‘‘in a form which will make them au- 
thority in all judicial tribunals ;’’ that is, “the whole opinion, 
delivered by the Court, in every case, will be given in the lan- 
guage of the Court; and such a statement or abstract of the facts 
of the cause will we made, as will fully and accurately exemplify 
the decisions.”” The utility of this plan is too obvious to need 
explanation. The Jjudgme nts of the highest judicial tribunal of 
our country, ought to be in the power of every Court adminis- 
tering its laws, and of eve ry lawyer who holds a place of any 
eminence at the bars of the Courts. They may now be had at so 
small an expense, that we trust the reproach will cease to exist, 

that “not a single complete copy of the Reports is in the posses- 
sion of any one,”’ in some parts of our country. 

An important result of an extended circulation of the Deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, will be found in the dissemination 
of the knowledge of the labours and usefulness of this tribunal; 
and a corresponding inerease, with the people of the United 
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States, of their attachment and veneration for this department 
of their government. Few of our citizens know what this Court 
has done for them. They have enjoyed, and are daily enjoy- 
ing, the invaluable benefits of their learning and diligence, while 
the source from which they are derived is ; generally unknown. 

The poor and the humble know that they are secure from any 

invasion of their rights by the wealthy and powerful, but they 
have not reflected that they owe their safety to the independ- 
ence and integrity of their judges. The whole value of a re- 
publican government would be lost, if the administration of jus- 
tice between man and man, were in the hands of weak, igno- 
rant, or corrupt judges. But who thinks of this? No eclat at- 
tends judicial services; they are performed, not indeed with 
closed doors, but in halls into which but few enter but the mi- 
nisters of the law, the judges and the advocates ; where, after a 
learned, patient, and laborious investigation, a leading principle 
of commercial, territorial, or constitutional law is shaped, to the 
practical purposes of justice, and established on sure and perma- 
nent foundations ; the publication of it passes into the libraries of 
professional lawyers, and the people at large never hear of the 
question or its determination. A speech in Congress, on some 
popular topic, got up with very little research, and thrown off 
with no other labour than that of the hour of delivery, will ob- 
tain for the orator, (so called,) more public attention and reputa- 
tion, than an opinion of a judge, which has been formed upon 
a close and patient listening to an argument of hours, perhaps of 
days, and more patient examinations of volumes of learning on 
the subject; the result of which may be to define and settle some 
fundamental principle of our government, or declare the law to 
govern the most interesting transactions and interests of society. 

We hold every effort to be laudable, and deserving of success, 
the effect of which is to bring the people and their Courts more 
closely together, and to make the former more intimately ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the latter. In prosecution of 
this design, we shall endeavour to make a brief review of some 
of the most important decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, especially upon constitutional questions. 

The first movement made by the judges of this Court, on con- 
stitutional ground, was, with great respect, but equal firmness, 
to refuse to execute certain duties imposed upon them by an 
act of Congress, which they thought was an assumption of pow- 
er over them, (and in other respects objectionable,) not war- 
ranted by the Constitution, which they justly held to be of 
higher authority than an act of Congress. The history of this 
case is well known, at least to the lawyers and statesmen of the 
country ; and certain great lines were marked out by it, defining 
the distribution of the powers of the federal government neces- 
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sary to secure an harmonious operation of the whole. ‘The case 
was that of the invalid pensioners. The service required of the 
judges, by the act of Congress, which was here drawn into ques- 
tion, was of a gratifying character, and not troublesome. We 
may therefore affirm, that the Courts, in taking a stand against 
the act, were influenced only by a high sense of duty ; a just 
view of the construction of our government; and a virtuous and 
firm determination to preserve and execute it, as the people, 
who made it, intended. The ground of the refusal to perform 
the duties imposed upon them, was, in substance, that our go- 
vernment was divided into three distinct and independent 
branches ;—legislative, executive, and judicial: that in. the Su- 
preme Court, and such inferior Courts as Congress shall establish, 
“*the judicial power of the United States’? was vested ; that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of the Jand, and all judicial offi- 
cers of the United States are bound by oath to support it ; that 
the judicial should be distinct from, and independent of, the le- 
gislative department ; that the judicial power is placed, not in 
Congress, but in Courts. Acting upon these fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government, and applying them to the case before 
them, the judges declined to perform the services required of 
them by the act of Congress ; because—1. The business was 
not of a judicial nature, and forms no part of the power vested 
in them by the Constitution, as the Courts of the United 
States. 2. Because if upon that business the Court had proceed- 
ed, its judgments might, under the act, have been revised and 
controlled by the legislature, and by an officer of the executive 
department, which they deem to be radically inconsistent with 
the independence of that judicial power which is vested in the 
Courts. 

Let us suppose that these judges had been careless or weak— 
had been deficient in vigilance or firmness, and had yielded their 
obedience to the act of Congress, violating, (inadvertently,) the 
first principles of our government; imposing duties on the 
Courts, and granting them powers not warranted by the Consti- 
tution, and making their judgments liable to the revision and 
revisal of a Secretary of War; and we may imagine how much 
we owe to the sagacity and integrity of a tribunal, which, at 
the outset of our grand experiment of government, preserved 
us from a chaotic mixture of the rights and powers of the se- 
veral departments, and the consequent derangement, if not de- 
struction, of the whole plan. We do not mean to say, that the 
mere performance, by the judges of the Circuit Courts, of the 
duties of commissioners of invalid pensioners, would have pro- 
duced these effects ; but that if the principles, by the affirmance 
of which alone these duties could be demanded of, or executed 
by them, had been admitted and established as the legitimate con- 
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struction of the Constitution, all the evils suggested would have 
followed the precedent. 

It is not our present purpose to bring into view the numerous 
decisions made by this Court, upon a commercial and interna- 
tional law, upon the statutes of the United States, and many in- 
teresting subjects of judicial examination. Our design is, prin- 
cipally, to show how much has been done by this organ of the 
government to complete the great design of the Constitution ; 
to give activity and consistency to the powers it contains ; to 
resolve doubts, and settle questions of construction that would 
necessarily arise ; and to adjust the relations between the fede- 
ral and state authorities, according to the paramount authority 
of the Constitution ; ; by principles promotive of the ‘* general 
welfare,” calculated to ‘‘establish justice and ensure domestic 
tranquillity, and **to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.”’ 

The delicacy and difficulty of adjudicating upon such ques- 
tions, always of high moment, and often of intrinsic difficulty, 
ean only be understood by those who are acquainted with the 
complicated nature of our several independent governments, in 
which jealousies must exist between the combined or federal au- 
thority, and that of the several sovereignties of which it is com- 
posed ; each watchful of its own rights, but liable to be mistaken 
in their extent. To the judiciary was intrusted the invidious 
power of regulating this machine; of keeping every thing in 
its place; of taking care of the essential rights of the people ; ; 
of maintaining the delegated powers and true dignity of the na- 
tional government, without infringing the rights which the se- 
parate parts had reserved to themselves. How ably and faith- 
fully they have discharged their high office, may be learnt 
from the ready acquiescence in their judgments, even when most 
offensive to state politicians and state pride, and by the increas- 
ing confidence which has followed them from the beginning. 
For a further confirmation of this sentiment, we will refer to 
some of the leading decisions of the Court. The necessity of 
having a supreme and impartial tribunal, to decide controversies 
in which a state might have an interest, was soon experienced. 
In a question between a state and an individual, the latter must 
have submitted to the will of the former, however unjust and 
injurious, if a greater power had not controlled both, and ad- 
ministered justice between them. Such an arbiter was as desi- 

rable to a generous sovereignty as to the citizen. This, the 
most delicate and responsible function of the Supreme Court, 
that is, to give constructions to the acts of state legislatures, and 
to keep them within their constitutional limits, was called into 
operation at a very early period of our confederation, and has 
continued its salutary superintendence to the present day. With- 
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out it there would be no federal government; for, if every state 
of the Union has a right to legislate at its discretion—to pluck 
something from the general sovereignty to-day, and something 
more to-morrow, a few years would strip it of all its vital ener- 
gies, and it would become an inanimate carcass. The protection 
guarantied to every citizen, would be but a mockery, if there 
were no power to afford it to him when his rights are violated. 
The people of the United States intended to make themselves 
secure against the abuse of power from every quarter, and they 
had seen that there might be legislative as well as executive 
usurpers. 

To defend their Constitution and its powers from encroach- 
ments, to keep a cluster of powerful states, sometimes jealous 
and sometimes ambitious, in that degree of subordination to 
which, for their own welfare and happiness, they had consent- 
ed to be restricted ; to hold them to the full and faithful observ- 
ance of their contract with each other, required, in the tribu- 
nal to which the power and duty were assigned, every judicial 
qualification in its highest perfection. To the more common 
qualities of learning, sagacity and firmness, there should be add- 
ed much discretion and moderation ; subdued and regulated pas- 
sions, a pure and sound integrity, rising above every personal 
or local prejudice and interest, and bent solely and intensely on 
maintaining inviolate the sacred charter of American liberty and 
independence. 

We have seen how the judges of the Supreme Court were 
called upon, soon after their appointment, to oppose themselves 
to an act of Congress ;—in a short time after, it was their duty 
to decide a dispute, in which the state of Georgia was a party in 
interest; and which,depended upon the construction of one of 
her own acts of legislation. The case was determined against 
the claim of Georgia, and some important principles were dis- 
cussed and settled by it. In May 1782, Georgia passed an act, 
confiscating estates of persons guilty of treason, &c., and under 
this act, the state claimed, as forfeited to her use, debts due 
by her citizens to those who were the objects of the law. It 
was decided, that this act did not vest in Georgia, debts due by 
one of her citizens to a partnership, some of the members of 
which were citizens of South Carolina, and one of whom was 
a British subject. It was also decided, that a sequestration does 
not divest the property in the thing sequestered ; and lastly — 
that the act of Georgia, sequestering debts due to British subjects, 
prevented the recovery of debts by suit during the continuance 
of the war; but the mere restoration of peace, as well as the 
terms of the treaty, revived them. 

The case of Penhallow vs. Doane, (in 1795), is a monument 
of the learning and laborious diligence of this Court, in thorough- 
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ly examining the questions submitted to them, and finally plac- 
ing their judgment on permanent principles of general and ex- 
tensive use and application. 

The French revolution, and the wars consequent to it, involv- 
ed this country in the most embarrassing difficulties, and called 
for the utmost vigilance, discretion and firmness, in every de- 
partment of our government, to maintain our neutral ground, 
and clearly to understand what were our rights and duties as a 
neutral nation. To our Courts only could we look for the solu- 
tion of questions, daily arising out of the extraordinary position 
in which we were placed by the unprecedented pretensions and 
desperate struggles made by the belligerents to annoy each other. 
The case of Talbot vs. Jansen presented to the Court several 
questions of magnitude and interest, which grew from this state 
of things. They were examined and settled by the judges with 
their accustomed learning and care, and the principles then 
atlopted, have remained unmoved to this day. The doctrine of 
captures by vessels illegally fitted out in the. United States, the 
power of our Courts to make restitution of property so captured, 
and the general right of neutral judicial tribunals to inquire in- 
to the lawfulness of a capture, were decided in a manner becom- 
ing the character of an independent people. 

In 1796, the constitutional powers of Congress in laying taxes, 
came under the consideration of the Court, in the well known 
case of Hylton vs. The United States, which arose out of the 
act taxing carriages. Here the great work began of giving shape, 
consistency, defined limits, and a known character to the federal 
powers under the Constitution, i in which instrument, many of 
those powers were necessarily granted and described by general 
terms. The authority by which a government puts its hand in- 
to the pockets of the people, is always regarded with peculiar 
jealousy and impatience. In other cases, a right may be artfully 
and imperceptibly usurped ; but when the tax gatherer comes to 
the door, every man knows his business, and is wide awake to 
his demand. It was therefore of primary importance, both to 
the people and the government, to have the power of taxation 
exactly defined and understood, to avoid unauthorized requisi- 
tions on the one side, and unfounded and factious complaints on 
the other. The principles established in Hylton ws. The United 
States, are, in this view, as fundamental as the Constitution it- 
self; and indispensable to its operations. 

At the same session of the Court, the celebrated case of the 
Virginia Debts was argued and decided ;—in which there will 
be found a most instructive and learned examination of general 
and local law; of the articles of the treaty of peace of 1783; of 
the powers of Congress, and the rights of our states and of their 
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citizens ; which cannot be read and studied without admiration 
and advantage. 

In the judgment of the Court in Calder vs. Bull, (in 1798), 
Judge Chase comes out, in his clear and direct manner, with a 
denial of the right of state legislatures to pass laws at their plea- 
sure, as irresponsible sovereigns, and with an assertion of the 
jurisdiction of the Courts to bring them back within their pre- 
scribed limits, whenever they step beyond them. This princi- 
ple, which has to this hour been maintained by the Supreme 
Court, with unhesitating firmness, but with becoming caution 
and respect, appears to us to be essential to the existence of our 
federal government. It will not be uninteresting to be remind- 
ed of the manner and terms in which it was first promulgated— 
Judge Chase, says :— 

‘*I cannot subscribe to the omnipotence of a state legislature, or that it is abso- 
lute and without control; although its authority should not be expressly restrain- 
ed by the Constitution, or fundamental law of the state. The people of tif 
United States erected their constitutions or forms of government, to establish 
justice, to promote the general welfare, to secure the blessings of liberty, and 
to protect their persons and property from violence. The purposes for which 
men enter into society, will determine the nature and terms of the social com- 
pact; and they are the foundation of the legislative power; they well decide 
what are the proper objects of it; the nature and ends of legislative power 
will limit the exercise of it. This fundamental principle flows from the very na- 
ture of our free republican governments, that no man should be compelled to 
do what the laws do not require, nor to refrain from acts which the laws per- 
mit. There are acts which the federal or state legislatures cannot do, without 
exceeding their authority. There are certain vital principles which will deter- 
mine and overrule an apparent and flagrant abuse of legislative power ; as, to 
authorize a manifest injustice by positive law, or take away that security for per- 
sonal liberty, or private property, for the protection whereof the government 
was established :—an act of legislation (for I cannot call it a law), contrary to the 
great first principles of the social compact, cannot be considered as a rightful 
exercise of legislative authority. The obligation of a law, on governments estab- 


lished on express compacts, and on republican principles, must be determined by 
the nature of the power on which it is founded.” 


A little further, the judge adds :— 


** All the restrictions contained in the Constitution of the United States, on 
the ped of state legislatures, were provided in favour of the federal govern- 
men 

Other constitutional questions of great interest are considered 
in this leading case, which we have not space here to present in 
detail to our readers; particularly the distinction, which is yet 
received, between ex post facto and retrospective laws. It should 
be understood, that the Courts of the United States do not claim 
a right to declare a state law void, because it is contrary to the 
Constitution of the State; that is for the state Courts to de- 
cide; it is only in protection of the federal Constitution that the 
federal judges interpose their authority. 

On this subject of legislative power, Mr. Justice Story, deli- 
vering the opinion of the Court, so late as in January 1829, 
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maintains the doctrines of Judge Chase, in language of similar 
import, and with his usual energy of expression.—He says— 

“That government can scarcely be deemed to be free, where the rights of 
property are left solely dependent upon the will of a legislative body, without 
any restraint.—The fundamental maxims of a free government seem to require, 
that the rights of personal liberty and private property should be held sacred.” 

Whether we look to the integrity and soundness of this prin- 
ciple ; to its essential importance to a government of constitu- 
tions and laws; to the protection it gives to the people against 
the occasional intemperance or inadvertence of their popular as- 
semblies; or to its demonstrable, practical effects, since the or- 
ganization of the federal government, in protecting personal 
liberty and private property, the Supreme Court has an impe- 
rishable claim upon the gratitude of the people of these United 
States, for its early adoption of, and inflexible adherence to it, 
amidst the reproaches and menaces of ambitious demagogues and 
selfish flatterers of legislative state supremacy. That only is 
truly and emphatically the government of the people, where 
every agent is kept within the limits of his delegated authority ; 
and no part can assume a sovereignty over the whole. 

Few cases have been decided by the federal judiciary, more 
interesting in its principles, or more pregnant with important 
corollaries, than that of Marbury vs. Madison. This opinion 
has attracted extraordinary attention; and has been the subject 
of some severe animadversions by Mr. Jefferson, in his letters, 
lately published. We shall, therefore, be more particular in our 
notice of it; not overlooking Mr. Jefferson’s remarks. 

The case was—that Mr. Adams, in 1801, a short time before 
the expiration of his office of President of the United States, no- 
minated William Marbury to the senate, for their advice and 
consent, to be appointed a justice of the peace of the district of 
Columbia. The senate advised and consented to the appoint- 
ment ; the commission was duly signed by the President, and 
the seal of the United States affixed to it by the Secretary of 
State. Before the commission was actually delivered to the of- 
ficer thus appointed, Mr. Jefferson was inducted into the office 
of President, and Mr. Madison became his Secretary of State. 
Upon application to the Secretary, no satisfaction could be obtain- 
ed by Mr. Marbury, whether the commission had been signed 
and sealed or not. The application to the Court was made by 
Marbury, for a mandamus to the Secretary, commanding him to 
cause to be delivered to the applicant his commission as a jus- 
tice of the peace in the district of Columbia. Several questions 
of great moment arose out of these facts, for the opinion of the 
Court. 1. Had the applicant a right to the commission. 2. If he 
had the right, did the laws of his country afford him a remedy 
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for the violation of his right. 3. Was a mandamus, to be issued 
by this Court, the remedy. 

It will at once be perceived, that these questions have a direct 
relation with our peculiar form of government, and the prescrib- 
ed distribution of powers under it. The rules, therefore, esta- 
blished in the case, may be said to be a part of the Constitution ; 
or, at least, such an exposition of its provisions as is essential to 
its practical operations, and must always go with it. Of so high 
a character was the office performed by the Court on this occa- 
sion. 

The Chief Justice commences the opinion of the Court, by 
declaring, that ‘*the peculiar delicacy of this case, the novelty 
of some of its circumstances, and the real difficulty attending the 
points which occur in it, require a complete exposition of the 
principles on which the opinion to be given by the Court is 
founded.”’ 

Our limits do not permit, nor does our object require a review 
of this long, luminous, and learned opinion; nor a repetition of 
the reasons by which the judgment of the Court is sustained. 
The first question discussed, is that which is of the most impor- 
tance, constitutionally considered—Was the applicant entitled 
to his commission? that is, was his appointment to, and right in 
the office, complete and perfect by the nomination to the senate, 
the approval of the senate, and the signing and sealing of the 
commission in due form ; or was the appointment at the will and 
discretion of the executive, until the commission was actually 
delivered to the officer? The several parts of the Constitution 
applicable to this grave inquiry, are carefully examined, com- 
pared, and criticised, with the spirit of a statesman, and the logi- 
cal scrutiny of the lawyer. We cannot imagine a finer speci- 
men of satisfactory deductions from the terms and principles of 
the Constitution, than is exhibited in the consideration of this 
question. Every mind, intelligent enough to follow the Chief 
Justice through his course of reasoning, and unprejudiced enough 
to admit the conviction it produces, must come to the same re- 
sult with the Court. 


‘* The discretion of the executive is to be exercised until the appointment has 
been made; but having once made the appointment, his power over the office 
is terminated in all cases, where, by the law, the officer is not removable b 
him—the right to the office is then in the person appointed, and he has the ab- 
solute, unconditional power of accepting or rejecting it. Mr. Marbury, since 
his commission was signed by the president, and sealed by the secretary of 
state, was appointed; the appointment was not revocable, but vested in the 
officer legal rights, which are protected by the laws of the country.’ 


He adds :— 


‘*To withhold his commission, therefore, is an act, deemed by the Court not 
warranted by law, but violative of a vested legal right.” 
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On the question, whether the laws afforded the relator any re- 
medy, the Chief Justice says, with great force :— 

‘“‘ The very essence of civil liberty, certainly consists in the right of every in- 
dividual to claim the protection of the law, whenever he receives an injury.— 
One of the first duties of government is to afford that protection.” * * * *® 

‘“‘The government of the United States has been emphatically termed a go- 
vernment of laws and not of men. It will certainly cease to deserve this high 
appellation, if the laws furnish no remedy for the violation of a vested legal 
right.” 

After a full, profound, and satisfactory examination of the pow- 
ers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, as granted and limited 
by the Constitution, the Chief Justice comes to the conclusion, 
that, although the case was a plain case for a mandamus, and an act 
of Congress had given authority to the Supreme Court to issue 
writs of mandamus, yet the authority was not warranted by the 
Constitution, which, being a guide the Court would not abandon, 
neither in the pursuit of power or right, —the mandamus prayed 
for was refused. 

In this justly celebrated opinion, the argument is advanced 
and maintained with irresistible reasons, that an act of Con- 
gress, repugnant to the Constitution, cannot become the law of 
the land ; that it is emphatically the province and duty of the 
judicial department to say what the law is; and that when a 
law of Congress is in conflict, clear and unquestionable, with 
the Constitution, the Court must determine which shall govern 
the case ; and that if the Constitution is not to be considered, in 
Court, as the paramount law, Courts must close their eyes on 
the Constitution, and see only the law; which, it is truly said, 
‘¢ would subvert the very foundation of all written Constitu- 
tions.” 

It may be observed, that the Court cannot be accused of an 
undue appetite for power, when they decide against the juris- 
diction expressly given them by an act of Congress. This high, 
upright, and patriotic tribunal, has, on every occasion, looked 
with a steadfast, devotional regard to the great charter of the 
people, the only security of their rights and happiness ; and 
have even held it to be their most sacred duty to govern them- 
selves by the Constitution, uninfluenced by the lust of authority, 
if they have it, by the seducing justice of the particular case, 
and unawed by the displeasure of the other departments of the 
government, legislative or executive, whose pride or projects 
may be affected by their decrees. The judgment in Marbury 
vs. Madison, was in condemnation of one of the first acts of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, who rode into office on a very 
tempest of popularity. While this independence of the judiciary 
continues, and is sustained by the people ; while it is exercised 
with intelligence and integrity, all will be well with us; but 
should this Court fall into the hands of ignorant, corrupt, or 
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time-serving judges, the story of American liberty will be 
told, and every security against oppression and injustice extin- 
guished. 

We will now give a few words to the observations made by 
Mr. Jefferson upon the opinion we have thus imperfectly put 
before our readers. This case was determined at the February 
session of the Court, in 1803 ; and was published at large a few 
months afterwards. The whole argument was in the possession 
of Mr. Jefferson, when he made his comments on it. The trial 
of Aaron Burr, in the Circuit Court of the United States, sit- 
ting at Richmond, in 1807, once strongly agitated this country, 
although it has now, with the object of the commotion, sunk into 
absolute obscurity and insignificance. The deep interest which 
Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States, took in 
this prosecution, and the vehement desire with which he burned 
for the conviction of Burr, were well known at the time, and 
have been more strongly manifested by his letters lately pub- 
lished. The President watched the progress of the trial with 
intense anxiety ; and, from time to time, transmitted to the pro- 
secuting attorney of the United States, such instructions and 
hints as he supposed might stimulate his zeal, or aid his efforts. 
We will say nothing at this time of the decorum of such an in- 
terference, by the executive of the United States, in a criminal 
prosecution, which, we think, might have been left to the law 
officers of the government, the Court, and the laws of the coun- 
try. This theme, however, is not to our present purpose. It 
was on this occasion that Mr. Jefferson came forth with his 
strictures on the opinion of the Court, in Marbury ws. Madison, 
prompted by his hostility to the Chief Justice, or, as he some- 
times calls him, John Marshall, whose conduct at the trial of 
Burr did not suit the temper or the views of the President. In 
a letter to George Hay, the district attorney of Virginia, then 
conducting the prosecution, dated on the 2d of June, 1807, he 
writes— 

** While Burr’s case is depending before the Court, I will trouble you, from 
time to time, with what occurs to me. I observe that the case of Marbury vs. 
Madison has been cited, and J think it material to stop at the threshold, the 
citing that case as authority, and to have it denied to be law. 1. Because the 
judges, in the outset, disclaimed all cognizance of the case, although they went 
on to say what would have been their opinion, had they had cognizance of it. 
This, then, was confessedly an extra-judicial opinion, and as such no authority. 
2. Because, had it been judicially pronounced, it would have been against law ; 
for to a commission, a deed, a bond, delivery is essential to give it validity. Un- 
til, therefore, the commission was delivered out of the hands of the executive 
and his agents, it is not his deed, and he may withhold or cancel it at pleasure, 
as he might his private deed in the same situation.” 

Was Mr. Jefferson so blinded by passion or prejudice, that he 
eould not see the difference between a commission, in the issu- 
ing of which the President is but the agent or minister of the 
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people, executing their authority, under their written instruc- 
tions ; and the deed of an individual, granting property of his 
own, in which he has a sole interest and right, over which he 
has an entire and absolute control, until he parts with it by Azs 
own act, in his own manner, or his own will. For a more full 
refutation of this narrow notion, which considers public appoint- 
ments as the private property of the President, which, however 
practically true, is constitutionally false and dangerous, we re- 
fer to the luminous and unanswerable reasoning of the Chief 
Justice, by whom it is fully examined. Even in the case of a 
private deed, this magical delivery, is not always so indispen- 
sable, being really a form, as Mr. Jefferson, with his legal recol- 
lections. seems to have imagined. 

We return to Mr. Jefferson’s first point, that the opinion is 
extra-judicial, and therefore of no authority. By the by, Mr. 
Hay would have found it rather awkward to urge this objection 
upon the Chief Justice, by whom the opinion was delivered. 
But how does it appear, as is asserted, that the judges, at the 
outset, or in any other part of the case, *‘ disclaimed all cogni- 
zance of the case?”? We have not been able to discover this dis- 
claimer ; on the contrary, the judges ‘‘in the outset” say, that 
the peculiar delicacy, novelty, and difficulty, attending the points 
which occur in it, “require a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples on which the opinion to be given by the Court is founded.”’ 
In a later part of the opinion, the Chief Justice does say, that 
‘¢impressions are often received without much reflection or exa- 
mination,”’ as if he had anticipated Mr. Jefferson’s remarks, and 
that ‘‘it is not wonderful, that in such a case as this, the assertion, 
by an individual, of his legal claims in a Court of justice, to which 
claims it is the duty of the Court to attend, should at first view 
be considered by some as an attempt to intrude into the cabinet, 
and to intermeddle with the prerogatives of the executive.”? 
To this suggestion the judge answers, ‘¢it is scarcely necessary 
for the Court to disclaim all pretensions to such a jurisdiction.”? 

The case brought before the Court, called upon them to de- 
cide, whether the applicant had a right to the office, and to the 
evidence of the appointment he claimed ; and whether the re- 
medy, by which he sought to obtain his right, was that which 
was given to him by the laws of his country. Both questions 
or points came fairly before the Court, and were fully argued ; 
the applicant had a just right to their opinion on both. The 
judges, perhaps, might have evaded the first, by deciding the 
second against the relator: but would such a course have been 
dignified or satisfactory to the suitor or to the public? It was 
a great constitutional question, which had been fully and ably 
argued, and profoundly considered by the Court of the last re- 
sort; and there is no reason of justice or policy, why the suitor 
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should not know, from the highest authority in the country, 
what his rights were, although he was also told he had mistaken 
his remedy. The books of reports abound with similar opi- 
nions by the ablest judges ; but they have not been treated as 
having ‘‘no authority.”” In the conclusion of the letter, the 
writer says,— 

“TI have long wished for a proper occasion to have the gratuitous opinion in 
Marbury vs. Madison, brought before the public and denounced as not law ; and I 
think the present a fortunate one, because it occupies such a place in the pub- 
lic attention. I should be glad, therefore, if, in noticing that case, you should 
take occasion to express the delermination of the executive, that the doctrines of 
that case were extra-judicially given and against the law ; and that their reverse 
will be the rule of action with the executive.” 

Thus the Attorney of the United States was required by the 
President, instead of addressing his argument to the Court, to 
make executive proclamations and denunciations to the bystand- 
ers and the public, in the very halls of justice, against the judg- 
ments of the Supreme Judiciary. Whether the mandate was 
obeyed or not, we have not examined; but we do know that 
this opinion, so obnoxious to the President, has always been 
taken to be of high authority ; and to be considered as a noble 
monument of judicial wisdom, constitutional soundness, and 
manly integrity ; the denunciation of the executive notwithstand- 
ing. What he meant by the determination of the executive to 
consider the opinions as extra-judicial, and take their reverse as 
a rule of action, must be unintelligible to every one acquainted 
with the principles of our government, and the distribution of 
its powers. 

In a letter to Judge Johnson, written in June 1823, Mr. Jef- 
ferson returns to this sore subject; with his accustomed dislike 
and disrespect to the Chief Justice, he says—‘‘ the practice of 
Judge Marshall,” (he drops the Court) ‘‘ of travelling out of his 
case to prescribe what the law would be in a moot case, not be- 
fore the Court, is very irregular and very censurable.”? He then 
repeats the grievance of the opinion in Marbury vs. Madison, 
which, he says, ‘‘in some measure bore on myself ’’—yes, truly, 
(and Aine tlle lacryme,) it assuredly did bear upon him with no 
less a weight, than that he, coming into the office of President, 
and thereby getting possession of a commission, which was the 
evidence of an appointment duly made and fully completed by 
his predecessor, with the advice and consent of the senate, duly 
signed and sealed by the proper officers of the government, used 
the physical power he had over this commission, this piece of 
parchment, to withhold it from the person whose law/ul pro- 
perty it was, and who was legally entitled to the possession of 
it; thus laying the bare hand of power on a citizen, and violat- 
ing his vested legal rights, secured to him by the Constitution 
of the United States. The Court pronounced that this was a 
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wrongful and violent detention ; an injurious usurpation of power, 
**violative of a vested legal right ;’’—and therefore the wrong- 
doer instructs and stimulates the District Attorney, to take ad- 
vantage of a popular occasion to denounce, before the people, the 
Court that would not bend to his will, and to pronounce their 
judgment to have no binding operation on the inferior Courts or 
the country. How the C hief Justice towers above such an in- 
fluence, when he says—“ What is there in the exalted station 
of the officer, which shall bar a citizen from asserting, in a Court 
of justice, his legal rights, or shall forbid a Court to listen to his 
claim ; or to issue a mand: mus, directing the performance of a 
duty, not depending on executive di scretion, but on particular 
acts of Congress, and the general principles of law.” This lofty 
and dignified doctrine did not suit the high notions Mr, Jeffer- 
son seems to have entertained of his authority. A triumphant 
and popular President, to be thus checked in his career of om- 
nipotence ; to be told that one of the people of this republic can- 
not be robbed of a legal vested right by ¢heiv President ; to be 
disappointed of his intention to degrade and distress the officers 
his predecessor had appointed ; were trials too strong even fora 
philosopher to bear with good temper, and that decorum which 
was due from one branch of the government to a co-ordinate 
branch. 

We have given so much of our space, not undeservedly, to 
the case of Marbury vs. Madison, that we are compelled to take 
a more summary view of those which remain to be noticed, than 
we intended or desire. Every body, at least in Pennsylvania, 
remembers and laments the violent and injurious controversies 
which for many years existed between the legal proprietors of 
certain lands in this state, and the settlers, without title, known 
by the name of Sguatters, who took possession of them. These 
intruders were so powerful in their numbers and influence, as 
to obtain a strong support in the state authorities for their un- 
just pretensions, and to make it dangerous to attempt to disturb 
them by any process of law; nor was there much hope of ob- 
taining justice by such or any other means of coercion. The 
federal judiciary rose up in its power and independence ; it was 
appealed to; the rights of the parties were patiently and impar- 
tially examined, with temper and firmness; the decree was pro- 
nounced, was executed, and the contest was at anend. Thus 
the title to extensive and valuable tracts of land became fixed ; 
and the improvement of them at once commenced, which had 
been so long delayed, not only to the injury of the owner, but 
the loss of the state, the disturbance of its peace, and the dis- 
honour of its name. No state in the Union owes more to the 
federal judiciary than Pennsylvania. The eflicient and indispen- 
sable agency of this Court, in quieting the threatening contro- 
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versy in Gideon Olmstead’s case, cannot be forgotten. The 
military array ; the awful menaces of bloodshed, which spread 
a gloomy terror over Philadelphia, were calmed and dispersed 
by the saving influence of an enlightened and unshaken Court. 

Although hastening to cases of a later date and distinguished 
importance, we cannot pass the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
in Fletcher vs. Peck, without notice. Few subjects have created 
more excitement in the United States, and particularly in Geor- 
gia and in Congress, than the extraordinary transactions which 
brought this case before the Court. They were generally known 
as the Yazoo Speculation. In January, 1795, an act of the Geor- 
gia legislature was passed, authorizing and directing the sale of 
an immense body of land belonging to the state. In the year fol- 
lowing, and after sales had been made by virtue of the act men- 
tioned, another act was passed by Georgia, declaring that the 
law of 1795 was procured to be passed by the means of a frau- 
dulent and undue influence, without constitutional authority ; 
and repealing it; declaring all grants deduced or derived there- 
from to be annulled and rendered void. This is a very brief 
outline of these famous proceedings in the legislature of Geor- 
gia; and it will be seen, at once, that they would present most 
grave and interesting matters to the consideration of a Court 
called upon to examine them. It is not to our purpose to bring 
out the opinion of the Court in the case, further than it de- 
clares and establishes great constitutional doctrines, and explains 
the principles of our government. It may be well to observe 
here, what will be seen whenever the occasion occurs, that the 
Court never fail to pay a profound respect to the authority and 
character of the states; and never deny or impeach their autho- 
rity, except in a clear case of paramount duty and respect to the 
Constitution of the United States. One of the grounds of action 
taken in Fletcher vs. Peck, was that some of the members of 
the legislature of Georgia were induced to vote in favour of the 
law, which constituted the contract, by being promised an in- 
terest in it, and that therefore the act was a mere nullity. To 
this, it is answered by the Court: “ This solemn question cannot 
be brought thus collaterally and incidentally before the Court. 
It would be indecent, in the extreme, upon a private contract, 
between two individuals, to enter into an inquiry respecting the 
corruption of the sovereign power of a state.”’ 

In the course of .the learned and laborious opinion delivered 
in this case, we find several fundamental principles of law and jus- 
tice asserted, to which every member of a free government ought 
to cling; and the tribunal that has the courage to maintain them, 
in the face of sovereignty, and in defiance of the denunciations 
af popular orators, is entitled to gratitude and reverence. The 
Chief Justice, after remarking, that however the alleged fraud 
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might affect the original grantees, a Court of Chancery “ would 
leave unmolested those who were purchasers, without notice, 
for a valuable consideration,’’ proceeds to animadvert upon 
the repealing act of Georgia, which annulled all the contracts 
and sales made under the law repealed; and says, ‘if the legis- 
lature felt itself absolved from those rules of property which are 
common to all the citizens of the United States, and from those 
principles of equity which are acknowledged in all our Courts, 
its acts must be supported by its power alone; and the same 
power may divest any other individual of his lands, if it shall 
be the will of the legislature to exert it.”” The Chief Justice 
disclaims any intention to speak disrespectfully of the legisla- 
ture of Georgia, but says that the principle on which alone the 
rescinding act is supported, might be applied to any other case 
at the will of the legislature. “The principle is this, that a 
legislature may, by its own act, divest the vested estate of any 
man whatever, for reasons which shall, dy itself, be deemed 
sufficient.”” Is there nothing due to a Court who firmly repu- 
diated a principle which would overthrow the rights of pro- 
perty of every citizen of this republic, and place them at the 
mercy of a legislative vote, however procured, in periods of 
excitement, and under circumstances of injustice and violence ? 
We call to the recollection of our readers the fury that was 
blown up in Georgia, and in the Congress of the United States, 
by the act of 1795, and the sales made under it; and then let us 
contemplate five individuals, with neither physical or political 
power, opposing themselves to the storm ; standing, as a shield, 

before those it would overwhelm; and staying the destruction 
that menaced them, and menaced, with them, the security and 
rights of every one of us, by the mere force of the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, and the guarantee of the Constitution and the 
Law. Is there not something morally sublime in the spectacle ? 
Such are the influence and benefits of an independent judiciary, 
administered with incorruptible integrity and enlightened wis- 
dom. 

In reply to the plausible sophism, “that one legislature is 
competent to repeal any act which a former legislature was com- 
petent to pass; and that one legislature cannot abridge the power 
of a succeeding legislature,’ the Chief Justice says, ‘* The cor- 
rectness of this principle, so far as respects general legislation, 
can never be controverted ; but 7/ an act be done under a law, 
a succeeding legislature cannot undo it. The past cannot be re- 
called by the most absolute power; when then a law is, in its 
nature, a contract; when absolute rights have vested under that 
contract; a repeal of the law cannot “divest those rights.” 

We pass over many opinions illustrative of the character of 
this Court, and of the invaluable benefits we have derived from 
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it, to reach some which cannot be omitted without injustice to 
the task we have undertaken. There is scarcely one in which 
the powers of the Court are more concentrated than in that de- 
livered by Judge Story, in Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee; but we 
are not allowed to give it a full analysis. We shall, however, 
advert to one of the points decided, because, in the language of 
the judge, ‘* Perhaps it is not too much to affirm, that upon it 
rests some of the most solid principles which have hitherto 
been supposed to sustain and protect the Constitution itself.’’ 

It was decided in this case, although vehemently opposed, 
and contrary to the unanimous opinion of the Court of Appeals 
of Virginia, that the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States extends to a final judgment or decree in 
any suit in the highest court of law or equity of a state; where 
is drawn in question the validity of a treaty, or statute of, or an 
authority exercised under, the United States, and the decision 
is against its validity ; or where there is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised under, any 
state, on the ground of ‘their being repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion, treaties, or laws of the U nited States; and the decision is 
in favour of such validity ; or the construction of a treaty, or 
statute of, or commission held under, the United States, and the 
decision is against the title, right, privilege or exemption spe- 
cially set up or claimed, by either party, under such clause of 
the Constitution, treaty, statute or commission. Can any thing 
be more evident, than that without this controlling power of this 
Court, the Constitution of the United States, and all our rights 
under it, and the most solemn and essential acts of the federal 
government, would be at the mercy of state legislatures and 
state courts? 

At the Session of the Court, in 1819, two cases were decided 
of pre-eminent importance. None have passed under the judg- 
ment of the judiciary of more deep and general concern; and 
in which the consequences would have been more to be de- 
plored, had a different determination of them taken place; or 
had there been no tribunal authorized to determine them on 
federal and constitutional principles. Our summaries of them 
will be concise. 

The first is the case of A/‘Culloch vs. The State of Mary- 
land, when the right of a state, in which a branch of the Bank 
of the United States was established, to tax that branch, was in- 
vestigated and denied. We will remark, by the by, that this 
cause came up from the Court of Appeals of Maryland, on a 
writ of error; and, therefore, but for the decision in Martin vs. 
Hunter, there would have been no remedy against the judgment 
of that Court, and the consequences which would have ensued 
from its errors. 
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The legislature of Maryland passed an act to impose a tax on 
all banks, or branches thereof, in the state of Maryland, not 
chartered by the legislature. The bank of the United States 
had placed a branch in the city of Baltimore, without authority 
from the state. The validity of this act of Maryland, was the 
question submitted to the court. In the foreground of the dis- 
cussion stood the long contested question, Jad Congress power 
to incorporate the bank? and the negative was argued, with 
great zeal, by the counsel for the state. There is an impressive 
solemnity in the opening of the opinion delivered by the Chief 
Justice, which every reader must feel and respect. He says,— 

’ ) ] YS, 

** In the case now to be determined, the defendant, a sovereign state, denies 
the obligation of a law enacted by the legislature of the Union; and the plain- 
tiff, on his part, contests the validity of an act which has been passed by the 
legislature of that state. The Constitution of our country, in its most interest- 
ing and vital parts, is to be considered ; the conflicting powers of the govern- 
ment of the Union and of its members, as marked in that Constitution, are to be 
discussed; and an opinion given, which may essentially influence the great 
operations of the government. No tribunal can approach such a question with- 
out a deep sense of its importance, and of the awful responsibility involved in 
its decision. But tf must be decided peacefully, or remain a source of hostile 
legislation: perhaps of hostility of a still more serious nature; and, if it is to be 
80 “decided, by this tribunal a/one can the decision be made. On the Supreme Court 
of the United States, has the Constitution of our country devolved this importaat 
duty.” 


On the first question, has Congress power to incorporate a 
bank? The Chief Justice, preliminary to entering upon the 
main argument, observes—‘‘ It has been truly said, that this can 
scarcely be considered an open question, entirely unprejudiced 
by the former proceedings of the nation respecting it. The prin- 
ciple now contended for, was introduced at a very early period 
of our history; has been recognised by many successive legis- 
latures ; and has been acted upon by the judicial department, 
in eases of peculiar delicacy, as a law of undoubted obligation.” 
—After showing that a question of this nature might be * put 
at rest by the practice of the government’’—he says—‘‘an ea- 
position of the Constitution, de/iber ately established by succes- 
sive acts, on the faith of which an immense properly has been 
advanced, ought not to be lightly regarded.’? The Chief Justice 
then gives a concise history of the incorporation of the old bank ; 
of the expiration of the charter ; and states that a ‘* short experi- 
ence of the embarrassments to which the refusal to revive it 
exposed the government, convinced those, who were most pre- 


judiced against the measure, of its necessity, and induced the 
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passage of the present law.”? Ile adds—“ it would require no 
ordinary share of intrepidily to assert, that a measure adopt- 
ed under these circumstances, was a bold and plain usurpation, to 
which the Constitution gives no countenance.’’ He had before 
admitted, that acquiescence would not protect such a case. With 
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these cogent introductory remarks, the Chief Justice takes up 
the argument on its original ground, independent of the long 
practiced and repeated recognitions by the government, and pur- 
sues it with great power, and a searching scrutiny, through all 
the provisions of the Constitution which have any bearing upon 
it. The result was, that it was the wnanimous opinion of the 
Court, that the act of Congress, incorporating the bank, is a con- 
stitutional law; that the bank had a right to establish a branch 
in Maryland; and that the state could not, without violating the 
Constitution, tax that branch. Thus ended, as was supposed, this 
momentous controversy, and so it rested for more than ten years; 
until the late symptoms of a renewed agitation. Who does not 
see, that without the power of this Court to control state legis- 
latures and state Courts, when they break in upon the Constitu- 
tion, this indispensable institution would have been crushed ; 
and other valuable institutions, on the same principle, would 
have followed its fate. Let those, who, from old prejudices, or 
the pride of opinion, or state pride, are unwilling to surrender 
their objections to the constitutionality of this corporation, imi- 
tate the diffidence of the Chief Justice, and the respect he mani- 
fests for precedents and practices of long standing and high au- 
thority ; and consider well the whole argument of the Court. 
Before they put the torch of Eratostratus to this noble structure, 
let them look soberly at its dignity and usefulness; conducted 
with an honourable liberality to individuals, and the most ex- 
tended advantage to the public. It is the great regulating power 
of all the business of our country. Every man feels a perfect con- 
fidence in his transactions with it; and enjoys by it an invalua- 
ble security and facility in his pecuniary operations. While it 
prevents or checks the indiscretions into which other banking 
establishments might be tempted, it affords them a generous pro- 
tection and aid in the proper use of their privileges. It has been 
ever ready to accommodate and assist the government with its 
resources, without offering any undue subserviency to ‘its influ- 
ence. It belongs to the whole country, but to no portion of it; 
to the American people, but tono sect or party. It has become an 
element of health in our social existence; and cannot be withdrawn 
without a shock, which would be felt throughout the body politic. 
We will add but another word, on this interesting topic. If, be- 
fore the opinion of the Court, above referred to, the question of 
the constitutionality of this corporation could “ scarcely be con- 
sidered as open,”’ how can it be so, after the tribunal which dy 
the Constitution has alone the power to decide it, has passed a 
deliberate and solemn judgment upon it ? What power of the go- 
vernment, or of any department of it ; what right of a state or a 
citizen ; what question of any description or bearing, can be con- 
sidered to be settled in these United States, if this is not final- 
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ly and conclusively decided ; not to be disturbed by any autho- 
rity acting under the Constitution and respecting it? Mr. Jef- 
ferson, although the first and most formidable opponent of the 
incorporation of the bank, thought all question about it was de- 
termined and could not be moved again. Are our institutions 
to be forever floating on troubled waters? Is there no resting 
place for them? 

The case of ‘* Dartmouth College vs. Woodward,” is the last 
we shall be able to give a particular attention to; and this will 
be but hastily reviewed. This also was a writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of the state of New-Hampshire, which had sane- 
tioned un unconstitutional act of the legislature of that state. 
The leading points decided were, that a charter granted by the 
British crown to this college, in the year 1769, was a contract 
within the meaning of that clause of the Constitution of the 
United States which declares that no state shall make any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts; and that this charter was 
not dissolved by the revolution: that, under this charter, Dart- 
mouth College was a private, and not a public corporation, be- 
ing originally founded by individuals, with their own funds, and 
under their own direction; and that a corporation established 
for purposes of general charity, or for education generally, 
does not, per se, make it a public corporation, liable to the con- 
trol of the legislature. The result of these principles was, that 
an act of the state legislature of New-Hampshire, altering the 
charter, without the consent of the corporation, in a material 
respect, is unconstitutional and void. The most material altera- 
tion in the charter was that by which the property and govern- 
ment of the corporation were taken, in effect, out of the hands 
of its founders and proprietors, and transferred to the direction 
and management of the state and her officers. Yet the state 
Court, having, probably, a common feeling with, or an uncom- 
mon deference for, the legislature, found nothing wrong and 
unlawful in this manifest invasion of private rights. Not so the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They pronounced the 
usurpation to be a violation of the sanctity of a contract, and of 
the security given by the Constitution to every citizen in his 
property. The property was restored to its rightful owners, as 
well as their privileges. 

Without this guardian power of the federal judiciary, every 
association incorporated for the purposes of religion, charity, or 
learning, founded by private benevolence or private funds, to 
which the state had not contributed one dollar, would be at the 
disposal of a state legislature; and at the mercy of intriguing 
politicians. 

Every day keeps the public in mind of the obligations they 
owe to this Court for their decision in the Steam-hoat Case. 
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We have now completed, most imperfectly indeed, the execu- 
tion of our design, to place before the people of the United 
States, some of the most prominent services rendered to them 
by the judicial department of their government; and we indulge 
a hope that our labour will not be without some influence in 
increasing the estimation which justly belongs to its learning, 
its diligence, its patriotism, and integrity. 





Arr. VI.—Journal of an Embassy from the Governor Gene- 
ral of India to the Court of /lva, in the year 1827. By 
Joun Crawrurp, Hsa. late Envoy. With an Appendix, &c. 
London: 1829. 


In the eighth number of this Review, we gave to our readers 
a full account of Mr. Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam and Cochin 
China, and expressed there the very favourable expectations 
which that and the antecedent work of this author had induced 
us to form with regard to the Journal of his Embassy to va, 
which was already announced. At the same time, we described 
his general character and merits as a writer, in a way which ren- 
ders superfluous any present notice of those topics. We have 
before us his second goodly quarto, possessing the same attrac- 
tions as the first—novel, curious, and instructive matter, an ele- 
gant page, and illustrative engravings, suitable to the advanced 
state of the arts in England. The embassy to Ava was accom- 
plished in the year 1827, but the book could not be prepared and 
issued earlier than last year. It is dedicated-to the British king. 
Works of this kind are not reprinted in the United States, and 
are but seldom or slightly noticed in the British Reviews which 
circulate on this side of the Atlantic; yet they relate to subjects 
which should possess more interest for all liberal inquirers, than 
most of those which are principally discussed. They exhibit 
forms of human nature and action, of civilization and barbarism 
—quite different from the European, and serve to throw new 
light on the philosophy of man and government. We recollect 
that the war between the English power in India, and the Bur- 
man, excited some sensation in this country, where, as on the 
continent of Europe, it was thought to be likely to produce, or 
certainly to portend, very serious consequences to the British 
Indian empire. The result was, on the contrary, propitious ; but 
the remembrance of that sensation may animate attention to the 
authentic details of Burman character and condition, which are 
furnished by the able envoy, who was deputed to conclude a 
commercial treaty soon after the conclusion of peace. There 
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are, besides, two excellent narratives of the war, written by 
officers of the British staff, to which we shall occasionally resort 
for remarkable traits. 

The Burman empire, before the war with the British power, 
comprised the countries of Ava, Pegue, Munnipoor, Arracan, 
and ‘Tennasserim,formerly independent kingdoms. It was bound- 
ed on the north by Thibet, on the east by China and Siam; on 
its extreme south, it touched Malaya, and the Bay of Bengal 
and British India formed its western line of demarcation. This 
vast tract of country has a fertile soil and healthy elimate, and 
is intersected by rivers rivalling the greatest and most celebrated 
of the East. The empire grew by conquest during the last een- 
tury : it was arrested only by the Chinese boundary on the 
one side, and the British on the other. ‘The government and 
people of Ava acquired the most extensive authority, and the 
highest military reputation of all the nations of India ultra 
Gangem. Conformably to the Eastern character, the pride of 
the conquerors increased in a much greater proportion than even 
the extent of their dominion. They fancied themselves superior 
in arms and arts to all the European as well as Asiatie races. — 
When the Burmese troops invaded the British territory, theircom- 
mander carried golden fetters, with which the Governor Gene- 
ral of British India was to be bound when he should be led captive 
to Ava; and in the pockets of the Burmese officers, the British 
found letters from ladies, specifying how many slaves they ex- 
pected to be reserved for them, out of the white Europeans at 
Calcutta. So little was known in that eapital of the true charac- 
ter and strength of the Burmese; so exaggerated were the sto- 
ries of their power and ferocity—that the native merchants were 
with difficulty persuaded to refrain from removing their families 
and property from under the very guns of Fort William, when 
intelligence was received of the invasion from Arracan. Con- 
sternation was, indeed, general throughout Bengal, and we re- 
member that several of the London papers contained the most 
ominous predictions. All this has now almost a ludicrous charac- 
ter, when contrasted with the events and issue of the war. A 
few thousand British troops and seapoys beat the largest and 
best appointed armies of the Burmese, led by their favourite 
ehiefs, on their own soil, and dictated a peace within a few 
leagues of their capital, whieh also, the victors could have occu- 
pied with but little additional bloodshed. The cessions which 
the Burmese government made to the British in 1826, contain 
an area of 48,800 English miles. This territory eonsists of the 
following parts;—the kingdom of Arraean divided into four 
provinces; a part of the province of Martaban, and the entire 
provinces of Ré or Yé, ‘Tavoy and Mergui. 

Mr. Crawfurd had resided six months at Rangoon, as civil 
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commissioner of the British government, when, in September, 
1826, he received instructions to proceed to Ava, for the nego- 
tiation of a commercial treaty. In his suite was Mr. Judson, of 
the American Missionary Society, as translator and interpreter. 
This true minister of the Gospel, and his distinguished wife, 
are both frequently mentioned in the narratives of the war, with 
special honour and gratitude. Their experience, intelligence, 
and intrepidity, were materially serviceable to the British. We 
shall take occasion to quote some of the testimony borne in their 
favour. Their agency creates a higher degree of interest for the 
transactions of the war and the embassy, as their names and pur- 
suits are familiar to most of their countrymen. The envoy se- 
lected, for his accommodation in ascending the Irawadi, the 
Diana, of about one hundred and thirty tons, the first steam- 
vessel which ever appeared in India, and the same which the 
British army most advantageously used in penetrating into the 
heart of the empire. This is a circumstance which deserves to 
be noted in the history of steam navigation. The vessel excited 
the same curiosity and astonishment in the natives of the inte- 
rior, as the first steam-boat which ascended the Missouri, in the 
American Indians. Mr. Crawfurd, in tracing his progress, 
marks points on the river which the Burmese might have so 
fortified as to have rendered their country impregnable; and at 
Donabew, which was regularly besieged, he relates how Ban- 
doola, the ablest and most renowned of the Burmese generals, 
was killed while reclining on a couch within the place, by an 
accidental shell, one of a half a dozen discharged as an experi- 
ment to ascertain the range of the British mortars. On his death, 
the Burmese chiefs offered the command to his brother, who re- 
fused it; the Burmese troops at once dispersed ; the brother fled 
to Ava, where he found an order ready for his execution, and 
was, in fact, within an hour after his arrival at his own house, 
put to death for refusing the command. Such is the nature of 
these Asiatic despotisms, that his fate should not appear extraor- 
dinary, even by the side of the anecdote, that the king exclaim- 
ed of another general, who had behaved gallantly and lost his 
life, —“* Why did not the fool run away!’’ 

The aspect of the country which Mr. Crawfurd traversed, 
was such as it had been described thirty-one years before by Co- 
lonel Symes and Dr. Hamilton. All the natural advantages of 
every kind, had been either neglected or counteracted by that 
worst of scourges, arbitrary and corrupt government. As in 
Siam ana Cochin China, the great men, or public dignitaries, 
whom the envoy encountered on his approach to Ava, at first 
displayed extreme repugnance to acknowledge a mission from 
the governor general of Bengal; a mere viceroy: they inquired 
only after the health of the king of England. We indicated, in 
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our review of Mr. Crawfurd’s former work, the abject debase- 
ment of the attendants of the Siamese officers of state ; but hu- 
man degradation was carried still further in the spectacle which 
he witnessed before he reached the Burmese capital—the person 
charged with the governor of Bassein’s spit-box, prostrate be- 
fore his excellency, and holding the precious utensil over his 
head, without daring to look upwards! When the British party 
came within sight of the more populous parts of their route, 
men, women, and children, without distinction, crowded to the 
banks of the river, attracted by the novelty of the steam-boat. 
The women swam about the vessel in the evening, wholly fear- 
less and unabashed. In seeking supplies of food, Mr. Crawfurd 
could procure no beef, though buffaloes and oxen were seen in 
numbers; for the Burmans respect the lives of animals in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, believing in the metempsychosis, 
and supposing that the larger the animal, the more advanced to- 
wards perfection is the soul of which it is the receptacle. The 
public worship which was seen at some of the pagodas, made an 
agreeable impression. The most respectable of the inhabitants 
visited those temples from six to seven o’clock in the morning, 
in their best dresses, bearing offerings chiefly of fruits and flow- 
ers. Their demeanour was highly decorous; they were cheerful, 
but not noisy; and no grotesque or ludicrous ceremonies enter- 
ed into their devotions. Wherever, indeed, no superstition of a 
gloomy or fantastical cast prevails, public worship of the God- 
head is found to promote public happiness and order—to ex- 
cite social sympathies and improve social manners. 

Mr. Crawfurd found, that owing to the insecurity of proper- 
ty, there existed no substantial structures in the country, except 
those which were dedicated to religious purposes. If a Burman 
becomes rich, temple-building is the only luxury in which he 
can safely lavish his wealth. At Pugan, the gateways, the 
doors, the galleries and the roofs of all smaller temples are inva- 
riably formed by a well-turned gothic arch. Substantial mate- 
rials, labour and ingenuity are all expended in the construction 
of pagodas; private dwellings soon fall to decay, and the archi- 
tecture of these is regulated by degrees of personal or official 
rank. It is death for a Burman to attempt to inhabit one of a 
higher order than that to which he is understood to be entitled, 
and degrading to live in or enter one beneath his rank. Hence 
it happens, that chiefs, in travelling, have usually a house built 
for them at every stage; the poor villagers receive generally a 
very brief notice of the great man’s approach, and wo to them 
and their huts, if the house be not completed by his arrival, or 
if his order of architecture be not strictly observed! No chief 
will enter the house even of an equal; the king never goes into 
the house of a subject, not even of his brothers ;—but he may 
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walk arm in arm with them in the courts before their dwelling. 

The repugnance to have any person overhead, prevails with the 

Burmans as well as the Siamese. Our envoy relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the governor who visited him at Herzada. 

“The Wunghi came with a retinue of between four and five 
hundred men. He was received under an awning on the poop 

of the steam-vessel. He had not been long seated here, when a 
squall and heavy rain came on. I suggested to his Excellency 
the convenience of going below, which he long resisted, under 
the apprehension of committing his dignity by placing himself 
in a situation where persons might tread over his head. This 

prejudice is more especially directed against the fair sex. His 

Excellency seriously demanded to know whether any woman 
had ever trod upon the poop; and being assured in the negative, 

he at length consented to enter the cabin.”? Mr. Crawfurd early- 
remarked the astonishing flexibility of the elbow-joint among 
the Burmese women. Another of the British travellers says— 
‘¢'The most extraordinary idea the Burmahs have adopted with 
regard to beauty, is that of aecustoming the girls, from the earli- 
est age, to turn the inside of the elbow out, as if dislocated. This 
is the ne plus ultra of elegance, and in all statues and drawings 
of women, they are represented in this posture. Seeing an old 
woman one day with her arm thus distorted, I examined it, and 
found that practice had rendered the joint so flexible, that it 
moved with equal facility either way. The old lady was quite 
proud of the degree of curve which she could give the arm; and 
appeared much flattered by my notice of it.’’ 

The Burmese females are regarded by the other sex as infe- 
rior beings. ‘The wife never sits at the same table with, nor 
walks before the husband ; she performs the field labour and the 
household drudgery. It is stated by the British writers, that 
the women, nevertheless, are lively, intelligent, and good-hu- 
moured, that they generally know how to read and write, and 
‘‘enter with the greatest warmth into the news and politics of 
the day.”’? They suffer no seclusion, like the Turkish, and are 
therefore the more faithful to their conjugal duties. Inquiries 
after the female branches of their families, are considered by the 
Burmans as marks of civility, in which respect they differ en- 
tirely from the inhabitants of Hindostan and other countries of 
Asia, among whom, such questions would be eonsidered as be- 
traying the utmost indelicacy. They are extremely fond of dress, 
use false hair for the embellishment of the head, earry rich ear- 
drops and necklaces, and sing in a manner which gained the ap- 
probation of all Mr. Crawfurd’s party. Notwithstanding the low 
estimation in which they are generally held, particular indivi- 
duals of them are imagined to be preternaturally endowed 
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against foreign foes. Major Snodgrass mentions,* in noticing 
some of the final levies of the Burman government, that they in- 
cluded three young and handsome women of high rank, who 
were believed by their superstitious countrymen to have receiv- 
ed not only the gift of prophecy and knowledge, but the miracu- 
lous power of turning aside the balls of the English, and render- 
ing them wholly innocent and harmless. These amazons, dress- 
ed in warlike costume, rode constantly among the troops, in- 
spiring them with courage. A fatal bullet was seen to strike the 
breast of one of them. The Burmese rulers sent to their army 
before Prome, all the women of Ava who had the reputation of 
having a familiar spirit, in order that they might put a spell on 
the foreigners. As they received wounds, they made obeisan- 
ces, with melancholy confidence in the power of the demi-gods 
with whom they professed to maintain communion. In several 
instances, after battle, the bleeding bodies of others of these 
sorceresses were found, with such appearances of youth and devo- 
tedness, as excited the compassion of the British soldiery. These 
combatants, however, were not more conspicuous or unfortu- 
nate than the corps of several thousand men, styled the king’s 
invulnerables ; particular bands of whom were distinguished 
by the veculiar manner in which they were beautifully tattooed 
with the figures of elephants and tigers, and by the precious 
stones and bits of gold and silver in their arms, introduced un- 
der the skin at a very early age. These infatuated wretches, — 
taught to believe with the multitude that they had charmed 
lives,—recklessly exposed their persons, and perished in their 
folly. 

In ascending the river, the British envoy noticed a colony of 
Hindoos from the Coromandel coast, dressing as Burmans, using 
the Burman language, but still following the religion of their 
own country ; and on the opposite side to this Hindoo settle- 
ment, were five or six villages of Catholic Christians, under a 
pastor, an European Italian. The families of these Christians 
had been made prisoners at Syrian, by lompra, the Burmese 
conqueror and founder of the empire. At Sarawah, the British 
army found in one of the houses, ‘‘a plain and simple exposition 
of the tenets of the Christian faith, in the Latin and Burman 
languages, and printed at the press of the Society for the pro- 
pagation of the true faith, at Rome, in 1785.’ About that peri- 
od,—when the British of Hindostan were wholly ignorant of 
every thing concerning their neighbours—some Italian priests 
were settled at Ava, and taught Latin to several persons. The 
‘¢ Officer of the British staff,’”? by whom this circumstance is re- 
lated, adds, that the Roman Catholic religion is still followed 


* Narrative of the Burmese War. By Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to 
the Commander of the Expedition. 
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there by a few individuals. The French revolution, and the 
thraldom of the Pope, prevented the Church of Rome from con- 
tinuing to send missionaries to the Burmese. 

The foreign religions are tolerated in the empire of Burmah ; 
native sectaries expose themselves to the punishment of death. 
There is no absolute religious persecution ; but innovation of any 
kind is deemed dangerous to the state, and the emperor—‘ the 
Lord of Life and Property’’—cannot endure that any subject 
should have the presumption to differ with him in opinion. The 
Burmese priests are extremely numerous: they affect to stifle 
all curiosity about secular matters; it being understood that 
their minds are absorbed with their special duties and celestial 
contemplations. ‘They are secured from the necessity of labour 
by voluntary contributions of the people: a priest never begs ; 
he only “expects charity.’? A high officer of state is regularly 
commissioned to settle such disputes and quarrels as may arise 
between them ; for,—observes Mr. Crawfurd,—quarrels do oc- 
cur now and then among these pious persons, notwithstanding 
their seclusion and abstraction from the common business of the 
world. Several wild races of men, claiming no affinity with the 
Burmese or Siamese, are scattered through the empire, and to- 
lerated in practising their original rites, and eschewing the Bud- 
dhist worship and faith. They have no local attachments, and 
are easily induced to move their habitations from one part of 
the country to another, in search of better lands, of healthier si- 
tuations, or from mere caprice. The British envoy notes it as 
perhaps the most remarkable circumstance connected with the 
existence of these tribes, especially of the most considerable of 
them, that they do not occupy particular districts or provinces 
exclusively, but are scattered all over the kingdom, residing in 
the midst of, but not intermixing or associating with the more 
civilized inhabitants. Thus situated, they live under the govern- 
ment of their own chiefs, preserving their peculiar customs, 
manners, and language. They accept no public trust from the 
Burmans, and refuse to perform for them military and all other 
services. The similarity of the condition and character of the 
Indian tribes within some of the states of our Union, will strike 
every American reader. Whether the wild races in the Burman 
empire be aboriginal, is not told; but their independent exist- 
ence seems to be less obnoxious and difficult than that of our 
predecessors. 

The British mission completed the journey from Rangoon to 
Ava in thirty days, and might have accomplished it with ease 
in twenty. The distance is five hundred and forty-six miles. 
When they arrived at Ava, they were hailed by a great con- 
course of people, whose conduct was entirely decorous and re- 
spectful. Great alarm was previously felt both by the court 
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and people. The mission consisted of less than thirty Euro- 
peans, but had been magnified by rumour into some hundreds; 
and from such a force the capital itself was scarcely thought to 
be safe:—so'altered by chastisement were the impressions of 
braggarts, who, about a year before the hostilities with the Bri- 
tish, had pointed out to Mr. Judson, their heir-apparent as the 
prince who was doomed to rule over all the nations of western 
Asia and Europe! In the capital, the British envoy found our 
countryman Dr. Price, and it gives us pleasure to quote the 
terms in which he testifies to his merits and services, in con- 
junction with Mr. Judson. 


‘€On our return from our walk, we found Dr. Price on board, who had come 
to pay us a visit. This gentleman is a native of America, a physician, and also a 
minister of the Baptist mission. He had been near six years in the country, was 
married to a Burmese lady, had studied the Burman language, and spoke it with 
extraordinary facility. Like all other European and American residents in the 
country, he was imprisoned and fettered during the war; for no logic could con- 
vince the Burmans, but that all men with white skins had a common political in- 
terest. In their utmost need, however, they did not fail to apply to this gentle- 
man and to Mr. Judson for advice and assistance; and it was in a great measure 
through their influence in surmounting the unspeakable distrust, Jealousy, and, 
it may be added, incapacity of the Burman chiefs, that the peace was ultimately 
brought about. Dr. Price wasow in favour with the king, had received a title 
from him, and attended the daily levees at the palace. ‘Through him the dis- 
bursements were made on account of the mission, as far as regarded the slayin 
of animals,—a task in which no Burman connected with the government could, 
with any regard for his character, engage.” 


We may annex here the language concerning Mr. Judson, 
which is held by the British ‘‘ Officer of the Staff,’’ in his able 
work, ‘*‘ Two Years in Ava.” 


** We had not been encamped long when a war-boat was observed rounding 
a point some distance up the river; and, on its nearer approach, we discovered 
that it contained Dr. Price, who informed Sir A. Campbell that he was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Judson, and two other prisoners. Twenty-five lacks of rupees 
(250,0002.) were in the war-boats which followed him, and the premier Wong- 
hee, lord of Laykaing, and Attweynwoon Shwaguin, had been sent, with full 
powers by the king, to concede every point we demanded; but being doubtful 
how we should act after receiving the money and prisoners, had remained at 
Yeppandine, twenty miles in the rear. Seven large » »r-boats, with a well-armed 
crew, contained the treasure; and a part of the beach was instantly appropriated 
for them, under charge of a guard, to prevent the obtrusive curiosity of our 
army. A couple of tents were pitched for the reception of the Burman chief- 
tains, when they should arrive; and another for Mr. and Mrs. Judson, who, 
shortly afterwards, we felt unfeigned pleasure in hearing had landed, from the 
boats. 

** Mrs. Judson’s health had of late been very bad; and the sufferings, mental 
and bodily, to which that amiable and interesting woman had been exposed dur- 
ing the confinement of her husband, were so great, that it is almost impossible 
to believe her fragile form could resist such accumulated distress. Her per- 
sonal liberty was not restrained, and she availed herself of it to make repeated 
and unavailing efforts for the enlargement of her husband; but her solicitations 
were constantly refused, and she was even debarred from seeing him. As the 
nourishment of the prisoners depended solely on the exertions of their friends, 
she supplied Mr. Judson with food; and occasionally contrived to communicate 
with him by hiding a slip of paper in the spout of a teapot; and, at one period, 
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the prisoners having been moved to a place of confinement several miles from 
Ava, she followed, and took up her abode in a miserable hut, where, to escape 
insult, she assumed the Burman attire. 

‘* A more dreadful situation for a woman of feeling and education to be placed 
in cannot well be imagined. She possessed not a single friend to whom she 
might look for assistance and support; she had no home to inhabit; her daily 
food was of the coarsest description; and, to increase her cares, Mr. Judson’s 
life she knew to be in the power of a cruel and sanguinary court. Yet still her 
strong mind and good sense enabled her to make head against her adversities, 
until an addition was made to her cares by the birth of her little infant; when 
she became so dangerously ill, that Dr. Price, on being released from prison, 
found her perfectly senseless; but, by timely restoratives and judicious treat- 
ment, succeeded in causing an alteration for the better in her health. 

“Mrs. Judson’s talents are already known to the public by the publication of 
her clever ‘Letters from Burmah,;’ and it isa delightful task now to mention 


these few amongst numerous traits of benevolence, constancy, and fortitude, - 


which embellish the mind of a lady whose unfortunate situation during the last 
two years has been so much the subject of regret.” 

Mr. Crawfurd dwells, likewise, upon the barbarous treatment 
and severe sufferings of the worthy Judson in prison, where he 
remained twenty-one months altogether, seventeen of which he 
passed in irons. At Rangoon, in May, 1826, he underwent a 
long examination by the British commissioner, in relation to the 
character of the Burmese and their government, and their pro- 
ceedings and impressions during the war. The interrogatories 
and answers are printed in the Appendix to the Journal of the 
Embassy, and compose a body of information nearly as curious 
and ample as the Journal itself. When in prison, the pious mis» 
sionary overheard two Burmese chiefs, who were in temporary 
confinement for some peccadillo, discoursing together on moral 
subjects. The elder of the two asked the other if he knew the 
proper definition of an ‘‘ upright man.”? The younger professed 
ignorance, and the senior added, ‘‘ Then, I will tell you: an 
upright man is exactly the same thing as a witless man or a sim- 
pleton.””? The task of converting to the principles of Christianity 
such a philosopher as this, must indeed have been arduous. Mr. 
Crawfurd adverts to Mr. and Mrs. Judson’s main object, thus: 
“The American missionaries, of late years, attempted the pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the Burmans; and although they 
brought to their task a share of zeal, information, and sound 
judgment, which has rarely been equalled in such undertakings, 
and from which better hopes might have been entertained, their 
project failed of success. The result of this experiment, how- 
ever, would seem satisfactorily to show, that bigotry, on the 
part of the lower orders, seems to present little obstacle to their 
adoption of a new religion. Mr. Judson and his companions 
have now established themselves within the British possessions 
at Martaban, where a fair field is open to them for bestowing 
moral and religious instruction upon a people who certainly 
stand much in need of both, and are not without capacity to re- 
ceive them.” 
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To return to the British embassy. —Among the first persons 
of business who presented themselves, were two Chinese bro- 
kers, who spoke English, and had made voyages to England, 
and to the principal British settlements in India. Mr, Crawfurd 
takes occasion to observe of the Chinese:—‘‘ These industrious 
people are to be found in every part of the East, where there is 
room for the exercise of their useful diligence; and wherever 
they are found, they are always superior to the inhabitants of 
the countries in which they sojourn.”” The first Burman of rank 
who waited on the envoy, was an officer of state, an ugly fellow, 
but a great speaker. He delivered a formal harangue about the 
emperor, ‘‘ The most glorious monarch, the Lord of the Golden 
Palace, the Sun-rising King.’’ Every thing that belongs to the 
king is either of gold or gilt. He is termed the Golden mo- 
narch, the Golden foot, and when a communication is made to 
him, it goes to the golden ear or golden presence. But here, 
truly, all is not gold that glitters. Few of the ornaments of the 
royal palaces, the war-boats, or even the pagodas, are solid;— 
tinsel is chiefly used. The noble visiter of the envoy lavished 
magnificent praises on all the British party, and then appeared 
equally solicitous to become the subject of their panegyric. His 
questions were nearly as direct in his own behalf, as was the 
address of the Burmese commissioners who were sent to treat 
for peace with Sir Archibald Campbell, the British commander 
in chief. After having inquired very affectionately about the 
health of the king of England, and after complimenting Sir 
Archy, they said, ‘‘Did you ever before see two such great 
men as we are?”’ The two first objects of Mr. Crawfurd were— 
the immediate commencement of the negotiation, and a public 
audience of the Golden sovereign. In the conferences, Mr. Jud- 
son and Dr. Price were the interpreters, and rendered services 
which are liberally acknowledged in the Journal. The British 
envoy bears emphatic testimony to Mr. Judson’s *‘ distinguish- 
ed good sense and intelligence, unquestioned honour and integ- 
rity, and thorough knowledge of the Burmese language and 
character, and the topics of the negotiation.”” The good faith 
of the interpreter and auxiliary stood in stronger relief by rea- 
son of the false cunning, disingenuousness, and studied delays 
of the Burmese commissioners, who concluded at last a com- 
mercial convention of four articles, yielding scarcely any real 
or new advantage to the British trade. It was accomplishing 
much, according to the envoy, to ascertain that liberal arrange- 
ments could be made with the court of Ava under any circum- 
stances. The minutes of the discussions are altogether of an 
amusing tenor; so perverse, suspicious, slippery, oblique, and 
cireumlocutory, were the diplomatic rogues. 

Soon after the arrival of the mission, they were invited to be 
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present at a boat-race,—a royal entertainment. The golden 
barge of the king and queen was a truly splendid vessel, and His 
Majesty could be distinguished at once by his being the only 
person in an erect position, the multitude crouching or crawl- 
ing all around him. The burden of the boatmen’s song was— 
“The Golden glory shines forth like the round Sun.’’ Towards 
the close of the day, the king sent the guests a repast of excel- 
lent confectionary, and some other comestibles, including ‘‘a 
dish of crickets, fried in sesamum oil,’’—all in vessels of gold. 
The nobles who brought the refreshments,—grandees of the 
first class,—were, His Majesty’s principal buffoon, ‘‘ Chief of 
the Puppet-shows and Manager of Theatricals,’”’ and his fa- 
vourite actor, who wore ‘the chain of the highest distinction.” 
The next day another repast was sent, accompanied by a sup- 
ply of Burman tea, dressed with sesamum oil and garlic—the 
common mode of consuming that article in the Burman empire. 
The procession of the royal barges, and the many gilt war and 
private boats, upon which the setting sun shone dazzlingly, 
proved the most splendid and imposing pageant which Mr. 
Crawfurd had ever witnessed. 

On the 20th of October, the mission were solemnly presented 
to the king, and seven elephants conveyed them to the glitter- 
ing palace. All the Princes of the Blood first entered the Hall 
of Audience; the whole interior of the palace was “ one blaze 
of gilding ;”? and Mr. Crawfurd expresses his doubt whether so 
singular and imposing an edifice exist in any country. The mo- 
narch and his queen came overladen with dress and trinkets; 
the crown, of massive gold, was studded with rubies and sap- 
phires:—the Burmese courtiers bent their heads to the ground; 
the gentlemen of the mission took off their hats and made a com- 
mon bow. ‘* When their majesties were seated,’’ says Mr. 
Crawfurd, ‘‘ the resemblance of the scene to the illusion of a 
well got up drama, forcibly occurred to us; but I may safely 
add, that no mimic exhibition could equal the splendour and 
pomp of the real scene.”? The occasion selected for the present- 
ation was the Burman annual festival of ‘‘ pardon asking,’’ in 
order that the British might appear to the people to be among 
the crowd of suppliants asking forgiveness of the Golden Foot 
for past offences. Most of the others addressed him as “ the 
Great King of Righteousness,” and ‘‘ the Sovereign Controller 
of the present state of existence.”’ At this audience, the king 
did not speak directly to the British envoy, but caused some 
unmeaning questions to be read to him from a book, by an 
interpreter. A few presents were made to the embassy; Mr. 
Judson, however, was left out in the distribution, upon the 
ground that he was deemed a Burman subject, and a deserter 
from his allegiance. His Golden Majesty, at this period, was 
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about forty-three years of age; lively and playful; fond of 
pinching, slapping, and sometimes roasting or beheading his 
courtiers ; addicted to riding on elephants, and on the shoulders 
of a brawny subject. The favourite man-horse, or Centaur, 
before the war, was “a native of Sarwa, a man of great bulk 
and strength, with shoulders so broad and fleshy as to make his 
majesty’s seat perfectly easy and comfortable. A strap of mus- 
lin, as a bridle, is put into the mouth of ‘the honoured biped.” 
This exercise is not reserved as a privilege to the monarch, but 
is common to the other full-grown members of the dynasty. 
The queen, a ci-devant mistress, and neither handsome nor 
young, had acquired an unlimited ascendancy over her sportive 
husband. Mr. Crawfurd saw him mount his magnificent ele- 
phant with astonishing agility, place himself upon the neck of 
the animal, take the hook in his hand, and drive or guide with 
perfect skiil. The heir- -apparent, a child of thirteen years of age, 
performed the same feat. The king, when displeased with his 
ministers or courtiers, kicks them, pursues them with a drawn 
sword or sharp spear, or sends them to be stretched and flayed 
in the sun. The cabinet, in their flight from the royal indigna- 
tion, often afford a ludicrous spectacle—leaping over the balus- 
trades, tumbling head over heels, one on top of another, down 
stairs, and finally running for life. At an interview which His 
Majesty gave the mission, after a boxing match with which he 
had entertained them, ‘‘he never sat,’”? says Mr. Crawfurd, 
‘‘ during several hours that we were in his presence, for ten 
minutes, in the same place, but constantly moved and strutted 
about, asking if the art of boxing was understood in England, 
and conversing with so much affable vivacity, that there was no 
possibility of recognising in him the prince, who, a few days 
before, had spread his prime minister to dry in the meridian 
sun, with a heavy weight on his breast, for a trifling faua pas.’? 
Wellington, Metternich, Nesselrode, and Polignac, are rather 
more safely and honourably circumstanced near their “ gracious 
masters. ”’ 

The white elephant of Ava has nearly as much renown as 
the black ox Apis. The former, it appears by Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Journal, is not absolutely worshipped ; nor an object of, popu- 
lar veneration in the degree generally supposed. No religious 
devotion is paid to the animal, except by the lowest classes ; 
but it is considered an indispensable part of the regalia. Bur- 
mese sovereignty is incomplete without it, and the more there 
are of the white complexion, the more excellent i is deemed the 
state of the kingly office. Both the court and the people would 
think it dreadfully inauspicious to be without a White Elephant; 
the capture of one is lavishly rewarded ; large sums of money, 
and offices, titles, and estates, are bestowed upon the fortunate cap- 
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tors. That which Mr. Crawfurd saw was about twenty-five years 
old, and its establishment was very large and costly ; it had its 
minister or vizier, with secretary and deputies, and a considerable 
endowment of land for its maintenance. In the preceding reign, 
one of the finest districts of the kingdom was the estate of the 
White Elephant. His majesty of Siam has no less than six of 
those sacred quadrupeds—a degree of good fortune, which, 
when positively averred by the British envoy, to the Burmese 
monarch and negotiators, seemed to excite more incredulity, 
envy, and mortification, than were produced by the victories of 


the seven British regiments over their armies of sixty thousand . 


men. The manner in which the educated elephants tame the 
young and wild, and in which they are baited in public, and 
goaded into mutual combat, is fully described by Mr. Crawfurd. 
They but with their foreheads, and endeavour to wound each 
other with their tusks. This animal being an object of interest, 


we shall quote a passage of the Journal in relation to the race 
of Ava. 


“ Having now seen so much of the royal elephants, I shall describe what has 
come to my knowledge respecting these animals. All the elephants of the king- 
dom, tame or wild, are considered royal property: they are a royal monopoly : 
but the king, as a mark of special favour, gives the use of them to his wives, 
concubines, brother, and sons, and occasionally, but rarely, to some of the high- 
est dignitaries of his government. Every one who takes an elephant must de- 
liver it to the king; and the killing even of a wild elephant is deemed an of- 
fence punishable by a heavy fine: it is done notwithstanding, both on account 

_of the ivory and flesh, which last is eaten by the Burmans, after being dried in 
. the sun, when, to save the penalty, it passes under the name of buffalo beef. 
The king, I am told, is possessed, in all, of about one thousand elephants, divid- 
ed into two classes: those which are thoroughly broken in and tamed, consist- 
ing principally of males; and those that are employed as decoys, all females, and 
in a half wild state. They are under two chiefs : that of the first called the Sen- 
wun, or elephant governor ; and that of the second, the Aok-m4, or Aong-ma- 
wun; words which signify ‘ pee of female decoys.” The latter are exclu- 
sively used as decoys; and, for this purpose, generally kept in the neighbour- 
hood of forests frequented by elephants. Here they are frequently joined by 
wild females, as well as by males. When the latter is the case, the particular 
herd that has been joined by the male, is driven into town ; and the last caught, 
in the manner which we saw yesterday, for the king’s amusement. I believe 
that elephants in general are not caught in this country in the large way practis- 
ed in India, Ceylon, and other countries ; the mode of taking them by decoys, 
and breeding, being quite sufficient to keep up the stock. With respect to 
breeding in the domestic state, or at least in the half domestic state, in which 
the female elephants are generally kept, I have made frequent inquiries into it; 
and it is, in fact, such an every-day occurrence, that there can be no doubt re- 
specting the truth of it. I have seen no herd of elephants without three, four, 
five, or six young ones,—some not more than a month, and others between 
three and four years old. Among these animals the intercourse of the sexes 
goes on exactly as among other quadrupeds. There seems to be no foundation 
whatever for the pretended delicacy which has been ascribed to them: it is, in 
reality, a romance of European origin. In addition to the testimony of many na- 
tives, I have on this subject the assurance of two Europeans, who have lived for 
years in Ava. I may add, that the courage and sagacity of this animal have been 
nearly as much exaggerated as its modesty. Its bulk, its strength, and its trunk, 
are its great recommendations, especially the latter. If man has been called the 
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wisest of animals, because he possesses hands ; the elephant may, with as much 
truth, be called the wisest of quadrupeds, because he possesses a trunk. But for 
this instrument, and its great strength, 1 think it doubtful whether it would be 
ranked higher in intellectual endowments than a despised animal of the same na- 
tural family,—the hog. : 

“The best elephants belonging to his Burman majesty are procured in the 
mountainous parts of the country, and thuse of the plains are said to be inferior 
in strength, symmetry, and courage. The finest are obtained in the district of 
Ramathen, on the Kyendwen river, and in that of Sandapuri in Lao, which is no 
doubt the Chantanaburi or Lan-chang of the Siamese,—a country celebrated 
amongst these latter people also for its fine elephants. The elephants of Pegu, 
a low country, are not esteemed, their tusks being considered small, their limbs 
feeble, and their carcasses large. The elephant is said to be found in perfection, 
only within, and about the Tropics; but if the statement now made be accu- 
rate, their character also seems considerably influenced by the local and physi- 
cal circumstances of the different countries of which they are natives.” 

The envoy gives a particular account of his presentation to 
the heir-apparent and other members of the royal family. The 
prince, a fine lad, wore a splendid dress, sat on a brilliant throne, 
and pronounced, with sensible agitation, the two questions which 
he had been taught for the occasion. A crowd of anxious wo- 
men stood behind him, and among them was to be distinguished 
his nurse, an elderly and venerable matron, whose countenance 
and demeanor evinced the utmost solicitude for the boy’s suc- 
cess in this exhibition before strangers. ‘‘The attitude of the 
queen’s brother,” says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘‘ was the most respect- 
ful possible; he was upon his knees, resting himself upon his 
heels, so as effectually to keep the soles of his feet out of view, 
—a point of indispensable etiquette towards visiters of any re- 
spectability.”’ Two of the king’s corps de ballet were perform- 
ing, and displayed great agility. Sometimes they bent the body 
backwards so as to touch the ground with the head, and without 
any assistance from their hands, to recover their erect position. 
They sang, while they danced with the utmost violence. Soon 
after this audience, Mr. Crawfurd learned that there was a Court 
historiographer, who recorded remarkable events, and whose im- 
partiality and accuracy are exquisitely shown in the following 
report of the war of 1826. ‘‘In the years 1186 and 87, the Ku- 
la-pyu, or white strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel upon 
the Lord of the Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took 
that place and Prome, and were permitted t6 advance as far as 
Gandaboo ; for the king, from motives of piety and regard to life, 
made no effort whatever to oppose them. The strangers had 
spent vast sums of money in their enterprise; and by the time 
they reached Gandaboo, their resources were exhausted, and 
they were in great distress. They petitioned the king, who, in 
his clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of money to 
pay their expenses back, and ordered them out of the country.” 
Some modern European generals and annalists have contrived 
to represent battles and campaigns, so as to astonish the imme- 
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diate parties to them, and render the page of domestic history 
worse even than doubtful ; but we think that the Burman chro- 
nicler has given an unrivalled specimen of the art of perverting 
truth. He had profited, in the moral way, but little by the pro- 
cession, which, once a month, at the new moon, goes about the 
city of Ava, reading a proclamation which enjoins the inhabitants 
to observe the laws of truth and the Buddhist commandments. 
The Burman government has other habits, which are not un- 
known in European administration. It intercepted and opened 
the letters which were sent from Rangoon to the British mission ; 
and it employed spies, who skilfully and indefatigably watch- 
ed them and the king’s negotiators likewise. The ministers of 
state, moreover, do what in every country they are apt to com- 
mit—deceive their master; keep him in ignorance of the real 
aspect of affairs; flatter his vanity, and usurp his power. This 
begets the rough kind of reaction upon them which we men- 
tioned above. 

No public officer under the Burmese government ever re- 
ceives any fixed’ pecuniary salary. The principal functionaries 
are recompensed by an assignment of the labour and industry of 
a given portion of the inhabitants; and the inferior by fees, per- 
quisites, and irregular emoluments. Extortion and bribery are 
familiar to all. Grants of land, conveying the right to tax the 
inhabitants, are made to favourites of every description. Captain 
Alves, in his inquiries in the province of Bassein, found a vil- 
lage which had been granted in perpetuity toa Kareyan pea- 
sant, educated by a Burmese robber, on account of the peculiar 
skill which he displayed as a boxer before the king. The con- 
dition of the grant, in this case, was, that the grantee should in- 
struct the village youth in the noble science of pugilism. When 
an individual falls under the displeasure of government, and 
loses favour or place, he is invariably stript of his estate. Con- 
sequently, his business is to extort as much as possible, as quick- 
ly as possible. The judges of the courts take bribes from both 
sides, and protect him who pays most. Deriving their emolu- 
ments from litigation, they promote it sedulously. Suing a 
man, or ‘‘ putting him into justice,”’ as the phrase is, is held to 
be equivalent to the infliction of the most serious calamity. The 
criminal jurisprudence is excessively cruel. Principals and wit- 
nesses are all put to the torture in important cases; fetters al- 
ways accompany imprisonment. Capital punishment has the 
most barbarous forms, and the Burmans suffer it with wonderful 
intrepidity or indifference. As an instance, a gentleman men- 
tioned to Mr. Crawfurd that he had seen a woman, condemned, 
for murder, to be thrown to a tiger, deliberately creep into the 
cage, and make the animal an obeisance ;—she was instantly kill- 
ed, by a single blow of his fore-foot, and dragged by him into the 
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recess of his den. Gaolers torment their prisoners at will, for 


‘the purpose of extracting money. The English and American 


prisoners at Ava, during the war, repeatedly paid fines to the 
principal gaoler, in order to obtain milder treatment ; but as there 
seemed to be no end to his exactions, they determined at length 
to resist any further demands. They were all in the same stocks 
—a long wooden frame, connected with the roof of the prison, at 
each extremity, by ropes. One day, shortly after their refusal 
to make further payment, they found the stocks, with their low- 
er limbs in them, gradually rising, until it left them forming an 
angle of about forty-five degrees with the ground, on which their 
heads and shoulders alone rested. After being suspended thus 
for an hour or two, nothing remained for them but to propitiate 
the old extortioner by an additional bribe, which was done 
through their friends or relations. 

The theory of the Burmese government is perfect despotism 
in the head. The king is absolute lord of the life and property 
of all his subjects. Every Burmese is his slave, in person, pro- 
perty, and labour. The fear of popular insurrection is the only 
restraint under which the king acts. As in Siam, the extreme 
despotism of the administration represses the growth of popu- 
lation, and thus preserves a much higher rate of wages than ex- 
ists in China or Hindostan ; and owing to high wages, the labour- 
ing classes are comparatively well fed and clad: the government 
cannot easily despoil the peasantry of the earnings of personal 
daily labour. What appears at first incompatible with the se- 
verity of the despotism, is an indirect effect of one of its bale- 
ful influences. From the same cause, beggary is rare among 
the Burmese, and famine and epidemic disorders are unfre- 
quent. When a merchant happens to acquire considerable pro- 
perty, he is registered by a royal edict, under the name of a 
Thuthé, or “ rich man;”’ a title that places him under the pro- 
tection of the Court, to which he becomes regularly tributary. 
He makes periodical presents to the king, and lends sums, which 
are seldom repaid, to the princes and chief officers of state. By 
degrees he is despoiled of his wealth, but he retains his honorary 
appellation. At Ava, there is one police-arrangement, whimsi- 
cal enough, but perhaps salutary on the whole. Whoever car- 
ries money to crowded public places, may be lawfully plunder- 
ed of it by a public officer, or any other person; no redress can 
be had. A detected pickpocket is let loose as justifiable by im- 
memorial usage. The imprudence of exposing large sums of 
money at theatres and other general resorts in our large cities, 
is so gross, that the bearers can scarcely be pitied when they re- 
turn without them. Among the natural curiosities which Mr. 
Crawfurd saw during his sojourn in the capital, none made a 
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deeper impression upon him than that which he has described 


as follows:— 


** We had heard much of a person said to be covered all over with hair, and 
who, it was insisted upon, more resembled an ape than a human being; a de- 
scription, however, which, I am glad to say, was by no means realized by his 
appearance. Having expressed a curiosity to see this individual, the king polite- 
y sent him over to our dwelling some days ago, and Dr. Wallich and I took 

own on the spot the following account of himself and his history. His name 
was Shwe-Maong, and he stated himself to be thirty years of age. He was a 
native of the district of Maiyong-gyi, a country of Lao, situated on the Saluen, 
or Martaban river, and three months’ journey from Ava. The Saubwa, or chief 
of the country, presented him to the king as a curiosity, when a child of five 
years of age, and he had remained in Ava ever since. His height was five feet 
three inches and a half, which is about the ordinary stature of the Burmese. 
His form was slender, if compared with the usually robust make of the Hindoo- 
Chinese races, and his constitution was rather delicate. In his complexion there 
was nothing remarkable, although upon the whole he was perhaps rather fairer 
than the ordinary run of Burmese. The colour of his eyes was a dark brown, 
not so intense as that of the ordinary Burman. The same thing may be said of 
the hair of the head, which was also a little finer in texture, and less copious. 

** The whole forehead, the cheeks, the eyelids, the nose, including a portion 
of the inside, the chin—in short, the whole face, with the exception of the red 
portion of the lips, were covered with a fine hair. On the forehead and cheeks, 
this was about eight inches long; and on the nose and chin, about four inches. 
In colour, it was of a silvery gray; its texture was silky, lank, and straight. The 
posterior and interior surface of the ears, with the inside of the external ear, 
were completely covered with hair of the same description as that on the face, 
and about eight inches long: it was this chiefly which contributed to give his 
whole appearance at first sight an unnatural and almost inhuman aspect. He 
may be strictly said to have had neither eyelashes, eyebrows, nor beard, or at 
least they were supplanted by the same silky hair which enveloped the whole 
face. He stated, that when a child, the whole of this singular covering was 
much fairer than at present. The whole body, with the exception of the hands 
and feet, was covered with hair of the same texture and colour as that now de- 
scribed, but generally less abundant: it was most plentiful over the spine and 
shoulders, where it was five inches long: over the breast it was about four inches: 
it was most scanty on the fore-arms, the legs, thighs, and abdomen. We thought 
it not improbable that this singular integument might be periodically or occa- 
sionally shed; and inquired, but there was no ground for this surmise;—it was 
quite permanent. 

Although but thirty years of age, Shwe-maong had, in some respects, the ap- 
pearance of a man of fifty-five or sixty: this was owing to a singularity connect- 
ed with the formation of the teeth, and the consequent falling in of the cheeks. 
On inspecting the mouth, it was discovered that he had in the lower jaw but 
five teeth, namely, the four incisors and the left canine; and in the upper but 
four, the two outer ones of which partook of the canine form. The molares, or 
grinders, were of course totally wanting. ‘The gums, where they should have 
been, were a hard fleshy ridge, and, judging from appearances, there was no 
alveolar process. The few teeth he had were sound, but rather small; and he 
had never lost any from disease. He stated, that he did not shed his infantine 
teeth till he was twenty years of age, when they were succeeded in the usual 
manner by the present set. He also expressly asserted, that he never had any 
molares, and that he experienced no inconvenience from the want of them. 

** The features of this individual were regular and good for a Burmese. The 
intellectual faculties were by no means deficient; on the contrary, he was a per- 
son of very good sense, and his intelligence appeared to us to be rather above 
than below the ordinary Burmese standard. ’ 

‘*He gave the following account of the manner in which the hairy covering 
made its appearance. At his birth, his ears alone were cavered with hair, about 
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two inches long, and of a flaxen colour. At six years of age, hair began to grow 
on the body generally, and first on the forehead. He distinctly stated, that he 
did not attain the age of puberty till he was twenty years old. 

‘* Shwe-maong was married about eight years ago, or when twenty-two years 
of age; the king, as he stated himself, having made him a present of a wife. By 
this woman he has had four children, all girls; the eldest died when three years of 
age, and the second when eleven months old. There was nothing remarkable 
in their form. The mother, rather a pretty Burman woman, came to us to-day 
along with her third and fourth child. The eldest, about five years of age, was a 
striking likeness of her mother, and a pretty interesting child, without any mal- 
conformation whatever, or indeed any thing to distinguish her from an ordi- 
nary healthy child. She began to teeth at the usual period, and had all her in- 
fantine teeth complete at two years of age. The youngest child was about two 
years and a half old, a very stout fine infant: she was born with hair within the 
anterior portion of the ear. At six months old it began to appear all over the 
ears, and at one year old on different parts of the body. This hair was of a 
light flaxen colour, and of a fine silky texture. When two years of age, and 
not until then, she got a couple of incisor teeth in each jaw, but had as yet 
neither canine nor molares. Shwe-maong assured us, that none of his parents 
or relations, and, as far as he knew, none of his countrymen, were marked like 
himself. 

*¢ Our draftsman made very faithful sketches of the father and youngest child, 
to which I refer. After making the party presents, they took their leave of us, 
extremely grateful for our attention. Shwe-maong, we found, had been occa- 
sionally employed by the Court as a buffoon, having been taught to imitate the 
antics of a monkey. For these feats, however, the poor fellow does not seem 
to have been very liberally rewarded; for, to subsist himself and family, he was 
obliged to betake himself to the trade of a basket-maker, in which he was now 
employed. He would have turned his monstrosity to better account in Lon- 


don.” 

Leprosy is common among the Burmese, and is the same with 
the worst form of that disorder, as it prevailed among the Jews, 
and in the middle ages in Europe. The lepers are not only 
expelled from society, but the interdict extends to their de- 
scendants, for ever; it is deemed to be the penalty of some 
crime, in some former state of existence. Every physical evil, 
indeed, and every natural deformity, are viewed in the same 
light, so as to be deprived of claim to compassion or sympathy. 
The deaf, the blind, the dumb, the lame, the epileptic, are cal- 
lously proscribed, through the force of doctrine. 

The circumference of Ava, the metropolis, round the walls, 
and including the suburbs, is about five and a half miles. In ge- 
neral, the houses are mere huts thatched with grass. The many 
tall white or gilded spires of temples, give to the city, at a dis- 
tance, a splendid and imposing appearance. Rangoon is the 
chief, and, indeed, almost the only port of foreign trade in the 
Burman dominions. A vast number of ships frequented it dur- 
ing the occupation of the place by the British. Its site being 
highly advantageous for ship-building, that business has been 
pursued there extensively, since the year 1786. In the thirty- 
eight years which preceded the British occupation, there were 
constructed one hundred and eleven square-rigged vessels of the 
European model, amounting in the aggregate to about 35,000 
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tons. Several of the ships were of from 800 to 1000 tons bur- 
then. Under the direction of European masters, the Burmese 
were found to make dexterous and laborious artisans; greatly 
surpassing, in this respect, the natives of British India. When 
the British army took possession, they found a twenty-eight 
gun frigate on the stocks, for the Imaum of Muscat, which was 
not long afterwards launched, and admired by judges as a very 
fine vessel in every particular. She was built wholly by Bur- 
mese workmen, under the direction of an English ship-builder, 
and at one third less than she would have cost in any other 
dock-yard in the world. It is not ten years since European 

oods were introduced, in any quantity, into Pegu and Ava; 
within that period, the demand has annually and considerably 
increased. There is scarcely an article of dress which is not al- 
ready British, or likely to become so. Mr. Crawfurd pronoun- 
ces Rangoon to be, in a commercial and military view, the most 
convenient and useful port in the Indian seas. It was not re- 
tained by the British, but would be of more value to them, ac- 
cording to the envoy, than all their temporal acquisitions to the 
south, and their pecuniary indemnity. 

Mr. Crawfurd regards the Burmans as greatly inferior to the 
Hindoos in civilization, and still more to the Chinese. In his opi- 
nion, they are a people eminently tame and unwarlike, in com- 
parison with all the military tribes of India. The popular narra- 
tive of Colonel Symes, which has been so widely read, has left 
an erroneous impression of their resources and merits. The Co- 
lonel has described them as a civilized, improving, numerous, 
and martial race—‘‘a picture,’’ observes our author, “ which 
the recent contest, and the close examination of their character 
which the results of that contest afforded the victors an opportu- 
nity of making, are far, indeed, from having verified.”’ Captain 
Coxe published, in 1821, the account of his mission, and fur- 
nished a more faithful delineation than ‘‘the more ambitious and 
agreeable narrative of his predecessor.” Major Snodgrass, in his 
history of the war, relates, that nothing, during the conferences 
for peace, was more striking than the anxiety of the Burmese 
chiefs to show themselves well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of European nations, and to advance their own claim to 
rank in every respect as high as any of them in the scale of so- 
ciety. They took every opportunity of repeating the words—in 
allusion to their own country and England—‘‘ The two great 
and civilized nations;”’ reprobating, too, the execution of prison- 
ers, and other barbarous acts, which they notoriously practise. 

Smoking tobacco obtains almost universally among the Bur- 
mese of both sexes. They use segars. Formerly they blacken- 
ed the teeth indelibly, but now young men and women, before 
the age of marriage, keep their teeth white and clean ; after that 
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period, ‘‘it would be considered an unbecoming affectation of 
youth in the one sex, and an indication of loose immodesty in 
the other, to be too nice upon this point.’? The priests have 
their heads closely shaved, and the colour of their dress is always 
yellow, which it would be deemed nothing less than sacrilege 
in any one else to wear. Mr. Crawfurd states, that it is not un- 
common to see one of the people pay his devotions in due form 
to the old garment of a priest on a bush, hung out to dry, or to 
one after being washed. The clergy, or Poonghi, are depicted 
by the ‘‘ Officer of the staff,’’ as quiet, unassuming, and polite. 
They never interfere in politics or affairs of state, and their prin- 
cipal occupation is to instruct the children in reading and writ- 
ing. Monasteries and food are provided for them by their pa- 
rishioners ;—they are forbidden to receive money of any kind. 
They take a vow of celibacy. ‘‘ Every morning a certain num- 
ber of them are to be seen gliding through the streets of the 
towns or villages, with downward eyes, carrying large japanned 
baskets for the reception of food, which the people freely be- 
stow, according to their means.”? The interior of their convents 
is as plain as their attire ;—a mat forms their bed, and a small 
pillow is the only other article of furniture. Almost every male 
Burman can read and write,—so faithful are the Poonghi to their 
office. Education is entirely eleemosynary. In the higher 
branches of knowledge, the attainments of the nation are ex- 
tremely limited ; they are blindly addicted to astrology and 
alchymy, from the king to the peasant. When they perceived 
the British mission collecting minerals and fossils, they con- 
cluded at once that the purpose was to convert them into gold 
and silver. Some Burmese courtiers put to an intelligent Arme- 
nian merchant, this question—‘‘ Can the English convert iron 
into silver??? The Armenian, who was thoroughly versed in 
their language, answered, that the English understood the art, 
but not in the sense in which they spoke. He took an English 
penknife out of his pocket, and threw it down on the table be- 
fore them, observing that it was worth more than its weight in 
silver, and that this was a true example of the alehymical skill of 
the English ;—an excellent lesson for all the world! The great- 
er part of the Burman literature is metrical ; and consists of 
songs, religious romances, aud chronological histories. Mr. Jud- 
son, who had perused many of the religious romances, assured 
the British envoy that a few of them are works of considerable 
interest and merit. Mr. Judson compiled a copious dictionary 
and valuable grammar of the Burmese language, of which an 
edition was printed, with the native character annexed, at the 
missionary press at Serampore. In the entertaining volume of 
the ‘‘ Officer of the staff,’”? we find the annexed information. 
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*¢ The Burman books are mostly made from slips of Palmyra-leaf, about three 
inches wide and a foot long; a number of which being fastened together, are 
tied between two thin japanned boards of the same dimensions, which consti- 
tute the binding. 

“The Burman character is formed of circles and segments of circles, closely 
connected ; the letters are written from left to right, and are remarkably clear 
and distinct : they are formed with a sharp-pointed instrument resembling the 
ancient stylus, with which the letters are engraved on the Palmyra-leaf ; but this 
style of writing is peculiar to the Burman language. The Pali character is total- 
ly different from the Burman, the letters being square and angular, and in writ- 
ing much more trouble is taken with it than the former. The books are gene- 
rally composed of thin leaves, made with the bark of the bamboo, cut into very 
delicate stripes, and then plaited together. They are covered with varnish, so as 
to be completely smooth, and are not unfrequently gilt, an’ the characters ja- 
panned in black. The binding and the margin of the leaves are richly ornament- 
ed with devices and grotesque figures, neatly executed with japan ; and I have 
sometimes seen the Pali books formed of leaves of silver, copper, and ivory; the 
latter, particularly, are very beautiful. 


“In common, the Burmahs use a species of coarse brown paper, blackened 
over; and on this, with a white chalk pencil, they note their accounts, trace 
maps, &c. The latter are drawn without any reference to the compass, or on 
any fixed scale, but have the distances written between each town or village. 
Some of these maps have proved very correct, though at first sight difficult to 
comprehend ; the trees, pagodas, mountains, and ships, being designated with- 
out any reference to the proper proportion of the objects. Of this kind of paper, 
we used, in the stockades, to find orderly-books, muster rolls, copies of orders 
from government, and a number of interesting and serviceable documents. 

“* Letters are written with a stylus, on the Palmyra-leaf, and being then rolled 
up in a circular form, are bound round with tape, and sealed. 

The mines of Ava, of gold and silver, are rich; statuary 
marble is abundant, and in its quality equal to that of Carrara, 
in the opinion of Chantrey. Precious stones, of the sapphire fa- 
mily, and the spinelle ruby, abound, but no stranger is permitted 
to visit the region in which they are bedded, and the king lays 
claim to all of the larger size and greatest purity. The forests 
of the teak tree,—an invaluable timber,—are the most extensive 
in India. The teak of Ava is fitter for gun-carriages and machi- 
nery than that of Malabar. The bamboo grows occasionally to 
the girth of twenty-three or twenty-four inches, so that joints of 
it make convenient vessels for drawing water from wells, and 
other domestic uses. The elephant is found in all the deep forests, 
from one extremity of the country to the other, and is peculiar- 
ly common in those of Pegu. Horses are never used for draught, 
but much under the saddle. The population of the Burman em- 
pire has been vastly overrated. Mr. Crawfurd computes it to 
be about four millions; whereas some calculators have estimat- 
ed it at thirty-three! Colonel Symes states seventeen. The Bur- 
mese, like all the other Eastern nations, carry their history back 
to a very remote and fabulous antiquity. They reckon some four 
hundred thousand kings in the line of the founder of their reli- 
gion. One of their later monarchs ‘‘ loved every body, read and 
mastered every book, held public disputations, and seven times 
a day instructed his household.”? From an early period, prophe- 
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cies have existed among them, that their country is to be con- 
quered by a race of white men wearing hats. The first notice, 
by an English writer, of the Burman dominions, is a quaint and 
amusing report of Ralph Fitch, a London merchant, who visit- 
ed Pegu in 1586, which was then in a more prosperous state 
than it is now. 

The Burmans are described by Mr. Crawfurd as of a short, 
stout, active, well proportioned form. ‘Their complexion is 
never of deep black, but commonly brown. The envoy, and 
the other British authors to whom we have recurred, ascribe a 
bad character, in all points, to the higher classes and public fune- 
tionaries, but concede amiable and reputable traits to the mass 
of the nation. Major Snodgrass testifies, that the ‘‘ poor peo- 
ple” are frank, hospitable, acute, and by no means deficient in 
qualities which would do honour to more civilized countries. 
‘© Their wants are few and simple; rice and a little pickled fish 
constitute the chief articles of food, while water is their only 
drink; naturally good humoured and contented, they bear well 
all oppressions, and in their own houses are kind and affection- 
ate.’’ It illustrates the pestilent nature of a7, that such a peo- 
ple should become, when engaged in it, proverbially arrogant, 
sanguinary, ferocious, and crafty. 

** The gates of mercy shall be all shut up; 
And the flesh’d soldier—rough and hard of heart— 


In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell.”’ 


As the British troops advanced into the interior, care was taken 
to apprize the villages of the inland districts, that no devasta- 
tion would be committed, and no injury offered to peaceable per- 
sons. The inhabitants were, in almost every instance, found in 
their houses, staring in wild amazement at so strange a specta- 
cle as the garb and appearance of the British soldiers presented 
to them:—a short acquaintance established mutual confidence and 
familiarity. ‘* This frank and cheerful people’? were seen, as 
soon as the tents were pitched, in groups, selling their provi- 
sions, and gladly accepting a glass of brandy from the officers, 
as they surveyed with lively interest the novel objects around 
them. ‘*In many villages,”” says Major Snodgrass, ‘‘looms 
were found at work, weaving the coarse striped stuff worn by 
the natives; and although no symptoms of luxury or even com- 
fort could be traced in their abodes, habit had reconciled them 
to their fate: neither the cruelty and extortions of the govern- 
ment, nor the state of their country, overrun by foreign troops, 
and suffering from the barbarous excesses of their own lawless 
levies, had been able to banish contentment from their homes, 
or overcome the stoical indifference of this light-hearted and 
ill-governed race.’”? ‘The Russians, in their recent invasion of 
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Turkey, experienced a similar indifference or cheerful acquies- 
cence on the part of the subjects of the Ottoman despotism. 
Conquerors, who did not commit avanies, and who spent mo- 
ney freely, were soon admired and served as benefactors, by the 
multitude, to whom the Sta¢e was not an object of affection or 
interest. The ‘Officer of the staff’’ gives an instance of Bur- 
mese integrity, which might be adduced as a universal model. 


“ At Prome, it was singular that we had not yet received any intelligence of 
the capture of Arracan, on which General Morrison was advancing; but as our 
attempts to open a communication with him had proved abortive, it might be 
fairly supposed he had been equally unlucky: we, however, daily expected to 
hear of his arrival at Sembeghween on the Irrawaddy, about one hundred miles 
above Prome. We had tried to send General Morrison a letter from Uadeet, be- 
fore we retrograded, and the messenger, a fine young Burmah, received a con- 
siderable sum in advance, and the promise of double should he succeed in his 
mission. After being repeatedly arrested and searched, he at last reached Prome, 
when finding that to proceed further on his journey was quite impossible, he 
returned to our camp, and bringing back the money and the letter, said, ‘I can- 
not succeed in what I have undertaken; take back, therefore, your letter and 
your money.’ Such real honesty and nobleness of character are rarely to be met 
with, and there are many even in our fortunate land, who might take a lesson 
from this uncivilized Burmah. It may be necessary to add, that he was not de- 
prived of his well-earned pittance.” 


But as fighting enemies, the same people were consummate 
thieves. Witness the following example, from the same source: 


“ The Burmahs used to approach, on dark nights, on their hands and knees, 
and often crawl close up to the sentinels, before they were discovered ; some- 
times they carried off knapsacks and arms, and went away with their booty un- 
perceived. 

** A laughable instance of their dexterity took place in the Great Pagoda, on 
the night of the 2d July. The soldiers, for several nights previous, had missed 
some arms, although a sentry was before the door, and they generally slept with 
their firelocks by their side. This evening, every one was on the alert, extra 
sentries were posted, and every precaution taken to secure the marauders. 
When, on a sudden, the alarm being given, the officer on duty, who was re- 
posing in one of the little temples, ran to the door and inquired what had oc- 
curred,—but hearing that only a knapsack had been found in the grass, and 
that no other traces existed of the depredators, he turned round to lie down 
again, and, to his infinite astonishment, found his bed had vanished! A light 
was in the room, and a servant sleeping near it, yet, notwithstanding, the im- 
pudent thieves had also ransacked a basket, and escaped with the contents. 
We since heard that the robbers were Burman soldiers, belonging to the camp 
at Kumaroot, whither they carried their spoils. They certainly deserved infinite 
credit for the ingenuity they manifested, and for the manner in which they turn- 
ed the laugh against us, by showing that the very moment they chose for their 
depredations, was one when a strict search was making after them.” 


The subjoined passages of the same book, “Two Years in 
Ava,”’ are of an affecting tenor, and indicate peculiar refine- 
ment, at least in one particular. 


“Some of the Burmese vocal airs have a very pleasing effect when accompa- 
nied by the Patola. This is an instrument made in the fantastic shape of an alli- 
gator; the body of it is hollow, with openings at the back, and three strings 
only are used, which are supported by a bridge, as in a violin. 

«<1 chanced one day to meet with a young Burman who had been stone blind 
from his birth, but who, gifted with great talent for music, used to console him- 
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self for his misfortune by playing on this species of guitar, and accompanying 
his voice. When I expressed a wish to hear him perform, he immediately struck 
out a most brilliant prelude, and then commenccd a song, in a bold tone, the 
subject of which was a prophecy that had been current at Rangoon before we 
arrived. It predicted the appearance of numerous strangers at that place, and 
that two masted ships would sail up the Irrawaddy, when all trouble and sorrow 
would cease! Animated by his subject, his voice gradually became bolder and 
more spirited, as well as his performance, and without any hesitation he sung 
with much facility two or three stanzas composed extempore. 

‘¢ Changing suddenly from the enthusiastic tone, he commenced a soft, plain- 
tive love-song, and then, after striking the chords for some time in a wild but 
masterly manner, retired. I confess 1 felt much interested in this poor fellow’s 
performance, he seemed so deeply to feel every note he uttered; particularly at 
one time, when he touched upon his own misfortune, that it appeared Provi- 
dence, in ordaining that he should never see, had endowed him with this ‘ soul- 
speaking” talent in some measure to indemnify him. ; 

“The Burmahs, generally speaking, are fond of singing, and, in some in- 
stances, I have heard many very good songs. The war-boat song, for example, 
is remarkably striking. The recitative of the leading songster, and then the 
swell of voices when the boatmen join in chorus, keeping time with their oars, 
seemed very beautiful when wafted down the Irrawaddy by the breeze; and the 
approach of a war-boat might always be known by the sound of the well-known 
air.” 

As the Burmese are represented by the British writers, they 
might be acknowledged to be, in the main, quite as respectable 
a people as the Russians, the German boors in general, the 
southern nations of Europe, and perhaps the American,—the 
British accounts of the latter being admitted. Certainly, there 
is not an instance of mal-administration, or an excess of royal 
tyranny, related by Mr. Crawfurd, for which a parallel might 
not be cited from the history of some of the most civilized of 
the European nations during the last century. As to supersti- 
tions, crimes, and vices of the vulgar, the Burmese are fully 
matched in Europe, without including the Turkish empire. 
The Burmese villagers and rustics are less ignorant than half 
the European peasantry at the present time. Their priesthood 
are far more exemplary and useful than those of the Greek reli- 
gion. The more we read of the nations of the East, the less are 
we disposed to despise or censure them;—the Persians, as ex- 
hibited by Sir John Malcolm, and the Hindoos, in the pages of 
Bishop Heber, strike us as very different from barbarians. De- 
pravity or exorbitance of government, and false or grotesque 
religion, are the chief evils and deformities of the East. It is 
well that we Christian republicans should dwell upon them oc- 
casionally, in order to continue sufficiently sensible and tena- 
cious of the value of our peculiar institutions. There is no 
greater desideratum in literature or philosophy, than a work in 
which human civilization, ancient and modern, should be traced 
and discriminated in all its varieties—in which the world could 
see the distinguishing characteristics and claims of the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Arabian, the ancient and modern 


Asiatic, the Christian European, the aboriginal Peruvian, Mexi- 
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can, and North American. The various races might learn to 
contemn each other less, or esteem each other more. 

In the month of December, the British mission embarked in 
the steam-boat on their return to Rangoon, which they reached 
without accident or inconvenience. On his voyage up the Ira- 
wadi, the envoy collected a series of animal and vegetable 
remains and of rocks, which form the subject of a very able ac- 
count and disquisition by Professor Buckland, inserted in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society. As this paper can be 
known and accessible to but few of our American readers, we 
shall conclude with some extracts from it, wherein additional 
testimony is borne to the merits of Mr. Crawfurd. 


‘** Before I proceed to the details of this interesting subject, it may not be 
amiss to refer to the state of our knowledge, or rather ignorance, of the geology 
of these regions, antecedently to the discoveries of Mr. Crawfurd; an ignorance 
which our frequent and extensive intercourse with India has but recently and in 
a very slight degree tended to dispel; since, with the exception of two Memoirs 
in the Geological Transactions,—the one a paper by Mr. Colebrooke on the 
north-east border of Bengal, the other a description of a collection of specimens 
made by Mr. Fraser, on a journey from Delhi to Bombay; and of two brief no- 
tices in the same volume,—no description of the secondary, tertiary, or dilavial 
formation of central and southern Asia, as compared with the similar formations 
of Europe, has been given to the public. 

“In the year 1823, in the following passage of my Reliquiz Diluvianz, 1 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Weaver on the importance of instituting a compari- 
son between the organic remains which might be discovered in the diluvium of 
tropical countries, and the similar remains found in the diluvium of the tempe- 
rate and frigid zones of the northern hemisphere :— 

*** Another interesting branch of inquiry is, whether any fossil remains of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus and hyena, exist in the diluvium of tropical 
climates ; and if they do, whether they agree with the recent species of these 
genera, or with those extinct species whose remains are dispersed so largely 
over the temperate and frigid zones of the northern hemisphere.’ 

“It could scarcely have been anticipated, that within so short a period as has 
elapsed since the date of this publication, the zealous investigations of a single 
individual should have gone so far as those of Mr. Crawfurd have done, to supply 
an answer to the questions then proposed. 

“The evidence which Mr. Crawfurd has imported, is derived from no less 
than seven large chests full of fossil wood and fossil bones, and of specimens of 
the strata that are found along the course of the Irawadi, from its mouth near 
Rangoon up to Ava, being a distance of nearly five hundred miles. 

‘*The larger portion of the fossil wood is beautifully silicified, and displays 
most delicately the structure and fibres of the living plants: in other specimens 
of it this structure is more obscuré, though sufficient to show that the trees in 
which it exists were dicotyledonous. This obscurity arises from the fact of most 
of these dicotyledonous plants being impregnated with carbonate of lime, whilst 
all the monocotyledonous stems are silicified, as are also a few of the dicotyle- 
donous: in these latter also the vegetable structure is more distinct than in the 
calcareous fossils, and in some of them it much resembles that of the tamarind 
wood. These plants were found most abundantly in the same region with the 
fossil bones, but occur also along nearly the whole course of the Irawadi from 
Ava to Prome. They were principally collected from a tract of country extend- 
ing over a square of more than twenty miles on the east bank of the Irawadi, 
near the town of Wetmasut, about half-way between Ava and Prome, between 
lat. 20° and 21°N. The occurrence of bones was most abundant in a small 
space near the centre of this district, occupying about one-third of the above- 
named area, the surface of which is composed chiefly of barren sand hills mixed 
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with gravel; beneath these are strata containing shells and lignite, through which 
they sink wells about two hundred feet to collect petroleum.” * * * * 

** At the head of the list stand the remains of the genus Mastodon, not only 
because they so much exceed in numbers the aggregate of all the rest, but be- 
cause they establish the fact, that at least two species of these gigantic animals 
were among the antediluvian inhabitants of the southern parts of Asia, and be- 
cause they acd, to the six species of this extinct genus already ascertained by 
Cuvier, two new and strongly characterized species, one of which, from its ap- 
proximation to the elephant in the structure of the teeth, Mr. Clift proposes to 
designate by the name of Mastodon elephantoides: to the other he has given the 
name of Mastodon latidens. 

**In the collection before us, there must be fragments of at least a dozen 
skeletons of mastodons, many of them equal in size to the bones of the largest 
modern elephant, and some exceeding them; the fragments of femur and tibia 
equal those of the largest fossil elephant, whilst in another specimen we have 
the milk-tooth of a sucking mastodon. In other specimens of the teeth, we ob- 
serve various stages of advancement from youth to extreme age.” * * * 

“Tt cannot but occur to us in this stage of our inquiry as remarkable, that not 
one fragment is found in al! this collection, either of the elephant, tiger, or 
hyzna, which now abound so much in India; whilst the mastodon, whose living 
analogue exists not upon earth, must probably at one time have swarmed in the 
districts bordering on the Irawadi. The same analogy which emboldened me, 
in my first paper on the Cave of Kirkdale, to anticipate the discovery which 
was speedily made of hyznas’ bones, in the diluvium of England, arguing on 
the fact of their existence in the diluvium of the European continent, at the 
present moment, encourages me also to anticipate the future discovery of the 
elephant, tiger, and hyzna, in the diluvium of Asia. I would also argue, on the 
same grounds, that it is highly probable we shall hereafter find the mastodon in 
our own diluvium and most recent tertiary strata. 

“‘ The state of preservation of all these bones from Ava is remarkably per- 
fect, from the circumstance of their being almost entirely penetrated with 
hydrate of iron, to a degree that has converted many of them to a rich mass of 
iron ore, and has given them a hardness which caused them, at first, to be con- 
sidered as silicified; and they have been erroneously so described in some print- 
ed notices on this subject in the Calcutta Gazette, March 21st, 1827, and in 
other publications. Such, however, is not the-case with any specimen I have 
seen in the whole collection; the cancélli of the bones are filled either with 
hydrate of ‘iron or carbonate of lime, and their weight and strength thereby in- 
creased, but no other kind of change or injury to their external form has been 
produced? 489° 

**I shall conclude with recapitulating the only three speculations that I con- 
ceive can be proposed, to explain with probability the date and origin of the 
bones before us. 

“J. Either they were lodged in the most recent marine sediments of the ter- 
tiary formation, like the elephant in the crag of Norfolk, the rhinoceros of Pla- 
cenza, and the mastodon of Dax and Asti; 

‘II. Or in antediluvian fresh-water deposites, analogous to those which con- 
tain the rhinoceros, elephant, hippopotamus, and mastodon in the Val’ d’Arno; 

**TII. Or in diluvial accumulations more recent than either of these forma- 
tions, and spread irregularly, like a mantle, over them both. ; 

‘* Now, as we find on careful examination of the matrix adhering to these 
bones, that it contains neither fresh-water nor marine shells, and is wholly dif- 
ferent in character from all the specimens which contain such shells, and which 
thereby enable us to refer them respectively to fresh-water or marine origin; the 
most probable conclusion we can arrive at is, that the bones belong to neither 
of these formations, and that their matrix is of the same diluvial character with 
that in which the greater part of the fossil bones of Mammalia have been dis: 
covered in Europe.” * * * * 

‘*’ The extent and relative position of all the strata it was impossible to as- 
certain from the few opportunities afforded to Mr. Crawfurd of landing from 
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the steam-boat in which he made his voyage; these may become the subject of 
future investigations. The grand point is, however, established, of the occur- 
rence of formations in the south-east of India, analogous to the tertiary and 
diluvial formations of Europe, and containing respectively the remains of ani- 
mals the same which the formations of Europe contain, or very similar to them: 
these animals must therefore at some time or other, and most probably at the 
same time, have existed in regions whose climate and inhabitants now differ so 
widely as those of India and Europe. 

“It must be confessed, in concluding, that the result of these discoveries, 
though intensely interesting, and a splendid example of what may be done by 
the skill and activity of one zealous individual, is rather to stimulate than fully 
gratify our curiosity;.and to excite our hopes for more detailed and more exten- 
sive information from the future investigations of the most intelligent among 
our countrymen, whose professional duties call them to the eastern world.” 





Art. VIIl.—@ Narrative of the Anti-Masonic Excitement in 
the western part of the state of New-York, during the years 
1826, 1827, 1828, and part of 1829. By Henry Brown, 
Counsellor at Law: Batavia, New-York: pp. 244: 1829. 


Tuis is the first connected and rational account we have seen 
of the rise and progress of nti-Masonry in our country. It 
exhibits with candour, temper, and clearness, the history of 
what is called Public Excitement; a species of madness, which, 
having for the most part its origin in the best feelings of our 
nature, almost always degenerates into an instrument in the 
hands of designing men, either of political or religious persecu- 
tion. 

The sentiment which gives rise to public excitement, if not al- 
ways virtuous, is generally mistaken for virtue. But such is the 
nature of man, and such the perversion to which his best feel- 
ings are liable; such the dominion which cunning and hypocri- 
sy too often acquire over the imagination, when overheated by 
enthusiasm, that it has almost always happened, in every age 
and country, that the stream, however pure in its source, has 
been diverted to purposes of misery and mischief. Sometimes 
it rolls its destructive energies over all who stand in the way of 
its progress; and at others, turning short in its course, it over- 
whelms those who were the first to poison its waters and stimu- 
late its fury. 

However the subject of anti-masonry may have become con- 
nected with the strife of party, we certainly shall not consider it 
in the light of a political question. Its temporary influence in the 
great struggles of ambition, is to us a matter of subordinate inter- 
est. We view it in a wider sphere of action, and in its more 
permanent consequences. We consider the uses to which this 
excitement has-been prostituted, as disgraceful to the character 
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of the country; as furnishing decisive proof that there are suffi- 
cient materials of ignorance and fanaticism among us, with which 
to fashion the implements of proscription and persecution, We 
contemplate it as paving the way for bigotry and hy pocrisy to 
intrude themselves into our political system, and poison the 
spring of our liberties at its very source; as a daring attempt, in 
short, to make the love of_justice and the detestation of crime 
subservient to the purposes of injustice and oppression, and bring 
back the people of the United States to the threshold of bigot- 
ry and intolerance. For these reasons it is, that we consider the 
subject as highly important, and not on the score of its inciden- 
tal connexion with politics. 

It is not a little amusing to hear our orators and writers de- 
claiming on the progress of the age; the development of mind, 
and the utter impossibility of reviving, at least in the United 
States, those disgraceful scenes of former ages, when the igno- 
rance and credulity of: mankind were made the dupes of bare- 
faced imposition. We talk of the Spanish Inquisition; of the 
persecutions of Jews, Albigenses, Hugonots, and Freemasons, 
with most «dmirable self-sufficiency, and plume ourselves in the 
presumption of its being quite impossible they should ever be 
reacted here. What is the difference between the history of the 
persecutions of the freemasons in Spain and Portugal, and that 
of the persecution of the masons in New-York? ‘The feeling 
which dictated them is the same, and if there is any difference 
in degree, it arises alone from the benevolence of our laws, and 
the sanctity they throw around the person of every citizen, It is 
not to be for a moment doubted, that if these real or pretended 
zealots could have had their way, sacrifices of blood would have 
been made on the altar of hypocrisy and fanaticism. Hypocrisy 
is cold and cruel ; fanaticism hot and malignant; both together 
constitute one of the most dangerous combinations against the 
freedom of opinion, and the happiness of mankind, that the mind 
can conceive. We shall therefore speak on this subject with a 
freedom which its importance demands, alike uninfluenced by 
fear or by favour. 

The spark which lighted this mighty flame, fell in the village 
of Batavia, in the western part of the state of New-York ; 
and was struck out by a little miserable contention, which, ac- 
cording to our author, originated in the rivalry of two village 
newspapers. But it fell among combustibles, it would seem, 
and by degrees became a devouring conflagration. It is worth 
while to extract from the work under consideration, a sketch of 
the two prominent characters of the drama, if only to show from 
what small beginnings may arise a tempest, that will sweep 
away the rights of thousands and tens of thousands. As such it 


affords an instructive lesson. 
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*¢ David C. Miller, established himself some years ago in the village of Bata- 
via, as the printer of a public journal. A rival press being not long after intro- 
duced, in consequence of a feud between Miller and some of his political friends, 
his undertaking as printer and editor became unprofitable. This circumstance 
exasperated his mind, and caused him to regard himself as an object of perse- 
cution. He was possessed of cunning, and respectable talents, and said to be 
very irregular in. his personal habits. His situation generally predisposed him to 
embark in any enterprise however desperate, from which wealth or power could 
be expected. He had been initiated many years before as an entered apprentice 
mason at Albany, but as soon as Morgan’s intentions to publish the masonic se- 
crets were proclaimed, he approved of the design, and, with the expectation of 
amassing thereby a fortune, agreed to become his partner. 

** William Morgan, whose name, by reason of his unfortunate catastrophe, 
has recently become familiar to the American people, was a native of Virginia, 
and born in Culpepper county, in that state, in the year 1775 or 1776. Of his early 
history, little or nothing is known. It has been asserted, though probably more 
for effect than for any thing else, that he was a captain in General Jackson’s 
army, and fought and distinguished himself at the battle of New-Orleans. It has 
also been asserted, that he belonged to a band of pirates, and was sentenced to 
be hanged; but pardoned upon condition of his entering that army. These, 
however, are merely reports, got up and circulated since his abduction, and nei- 
ther of them are probably entitled to any credit. Im October, 1819, at the age 
of 43 or 44, he married Lucinda Pendleton, of Richmond, Virginia, now Lucinda 
Morgan, of Genesee county, whose misfortunes have since been the subject of 
much commiseration, then in her 16th year. In 1821 they removed to Canada, 
where he commenced the business of a brewer, near York, in the Upper Pro- 
vince. The destruction of his brewery afterwards, by fire, reduced him, it is 
said, to poverty, and he removed to Rochester, in this state, where he worked 
at his trade, and received occasignally some assistance from the masonic frater- 
nity. From thence, he removed to Batavia, in the county of Genesee, and work- 
ed also at his trade, which was that of a mason, till his unfortunate abduction in 
1826. During the time of his residence in the latter place, he was very intem- 
perate, and frequently neglected his family. Without the advantages of educa- 
tion in early life, he had subsequently acquired a competent knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and was a tolerably good accountant. Possessed of 
a good share of common sense, and considerable suavity of manner, he appear- 
ed respectable ; and when uninfluenced by ardent spirits, was a pleasant social 
companion. 

‘¢ He was made a royal arch mason in Le Roy, about four or five years ago ; 
but when or where he received the previous degrees, is not certainly known ; 
and we have no means at present of ascertaining. When it was proposed, in 
1826, or perhaps as early as 1825, to establish a chapter in Batavia, a petition to 
the grand chapter of the state was drawn up, for the purpose of obtaining a char- 
ter. The individual to whom it was intrusted for procuring signatures, (without 
reflecting that all who signed the petition would become members of course, ) 
inadvertently presented it to him, and he being at that time a zealous mason, 
signed it. Before, however, the petition was presented to the grand chapter, 
some individuals, unwilling that he should become a member, on account of his 
habits, thought it advisable to draw up a new petition, which was accordingly 
done—the new one presented, and a charter obtained. When the charter sub- 
sequently arrived, and the chapter was about being organized, it was found, 
much to his surprise, that his name was not included among their number, and of 
course that he could not be admitted without a unanimous vote. Being unable, 
at that time, to procure such vote, he was excluded. At this, he took offence ; 
but whether it influenced his subsequent conduct, is not, and can not certainly 
be known. At all events, however, from being the warm and zealous friend of 
the institution, as he had hitherto pretended to be, he became at once its de- 
termined foe. His habits being dissolute—his principles hanging loosely about 
him, and the companions with whom he usually associated spurring him on to 
the undertaking—the immense wealth, which he, and probably they, supposed 
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would reward his exertions, induced him, at every hazard, to attempt the reve- 
lation of masonic secrets. Soon after this determination was formed, his inten- 
tions were publicly announced. At first, it was regarded by all, masons as well 
as others, as a thing of little or no importance. It was soon perceived, how- 
ever, that an apparent uneasiness was felt on the part of some inconsiderate ma- 
sons. This, of course, stimulated Miller, Morgan, and their friends, to persevere 
in the work. Some unfortunate altercation took place in the village newspa- 
pers. This added fuel to the flame just beginning to burn, Efforts to suppress 
the work were talked of ; and some, it is said, proposed doing it by force. The 
respectable part of the masonic fraternity, supposing that nothing of that kind 
would seriously be attempted, and, like a nine day wonder, that it would soon 
vanish and wholly disappear, took little or no interest in the question. While 
they were folding their arms, in expectation that the fire, kindled by folly, would 
soon be extinguished in its own ardour, an inconsiderate scheme, it seems, was 
concerted, by individual masons, for suppressing, by force, the contemplated 
work, which, in its execution afterwards, created an explosion which has been 
heard throughout the globe, and which some contend, has shaken to its centre 
an institution reared to virtue and cemented by time.” 

It appears that in consequence of the preceding occurrences, 
a party of forty or fifty persons assembled at night in the village 
of Batavia, with the design of breaking into Miller’s office, and 
procuring the manuscripts relating to masonry, deposited there 
for the purpose of being printe dd. But they dispe ‘rsed early in 
the morning without committing any violence. Two nights af- 
ter, an attempt was made to set Miller’s office on fire, but whe- 
ther by the same persons, or by Miller himself, was at that time 
very much doubted, according to our author. Some persons be- 
longing to the masonic fraternity, offered a reward of one hun- 
dred dollars for the discovery of the incendiary. A warrant was 
issued against one Howard, as an accomplice in this affair; but 
the officer was advised by some gentleman of the law not to ar- 
rest him, and he fled no one knows whither. 

In May following, Morgan was arrested at Canandaigua for 
petit larceny, in borrowing of one Kinsley, a tavern-keeper, a 
shirt and cravat, without returning it according to promise. He 
was, however, acquitted and set at liberty, but immediately af- 
terwards committed to prison for debt. The officer who arrested 
him on a charge of petit larceny, with two or three persons who 
accompanied him, were indicted for it and acquitted. 

On the morning after Morgan was committed to prison for 
debt, one Loton Lawson called, paid the debt, and procured his 
discharge. Morgan was then placed in a carriage waiting at the 
door, unwillingly and by violence, as it would seem, and driven 
directly to Rochester. It was proved afterwards, that the car- 
riage belonged to Nicholas G. Chesebro, who was tried for par- 
ticipating in this affair, together with two others,—ncither of 
whom, it was ascertained, had left Canandaigua, the place from 
whence Morgan was forcibly carried away. ‘They were, how- 
ever, found guilty and imprisoned. Our author adds: ‘* Morgan 
of course must have fallen into other hands. The precise man- 
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ner in which he was conveyed from thence to Fort Niagara has 
never been ascertained; nor has it positively been proved that 
he was conveyed thither. Circumstances, however, which in 
many cases are equally conclusive with positive proof, and often 
more so, leave no doubt of the fact.’’ 

What these circumstances were, that are more conclusive than 
positive proof, we should like to know. To us, it seems almost 
absurd to say, that circumstantial evidence is at any time equal 
to positive proof. We have read the evidence of the fact of 
Morgan having been carried to Fort Niagara, and there mur- 
dered, and confess ourselves entirely unsatisfied on the subject. 
Taking into consideration the excitement of the witnesses, the 
hearsay and vague testimony of all but one, and the character 
of that-one, we profess honestly our doubts as to the murder of 
Morgan. ‘To this day the strongest evidence of that fact is his 


disappearance. 
The only witness, so far as we have seen, who testified to the 


circumstances of the imprisonment and the fact of the murder 
at Fort Niagara, is one Edward Giddins, who, according to 
his own account, was a principal accomplice in the crime. The 
account of this Giddins we shall give in our author’s own words, 
coupled with the single remark, that it seems rather singu- 
lar, that the only positive evidence in relation to this crime, 
should come from an unbeliever and an atheist, as appeared 
from his own letters. Mr. Brown proceeds thus :— 


** Giddins, whose statements, unless confirmed by other circumstances, are 
not entitled to any credit whatever—who was himself an accomplice, and if to 
be believed, the most guilty one of the whole, as will by and by appear, in- 
forms us that Morgan arrived at his house, ‘bound, hoodwinked, and under 
guard,’ on the night of the 13th of September, 1826—that he (Giddins) arose, 
partly dressed himself—went down to the river and assisted in rowing him and 
others across—that they waited about two hours in expectation that the masons 
in Canada would take him off their hands—* that they were not yet ready’—and 
therefore that Morgan was taken back and confined in the magazine—that he 
(Giddins) had the key, and supplied him during the time of his imprisonment 
with food—that Morgan became uneasy, and made considerable disturbance— 
that a black woman who went with the keeper’s little girl to the river for water, 
heard a noise in the magazine, and communicated the fact to Giddins—that he, 
(Giddins, ) in order to deceive her, mentioned that ghosts and witches infested 
the fort, and went unperceived by her to the top of the mess-house and made 
a similar noise—that a number of masons, on the evening of the 14th, took sup- 
per at his house, most of whom, however, went away soon thereafter—that he, 
(Giddins,) and some others, after they had retired, held a long consultation 
about Morgan, and agreed that he ought to be executed—that he had forfeited 
his life, and that they, as masons, were bound to execute him—that they, with 
the exception of one or two others, went into the magazine—that they after- 
wards returned, held a further consultation, and came to the same conclision— 
that it was then proposed to take Morgan into the river and sink him with a 
stone, ‘and we,’ says Giddins, ‘did all consent to the same, and moved some 
distance towards the magazine for that purpose.’ One, however, (not Giddins,) 
lagged behind, and said he could not sanction the deed. This gave another of 
the company courage to make a similar declaration, ‘and the thing was aban- 
doned for that time.’ Thus it will be seen, from Giddins’s own statements, that 
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he was himself the first and foremost in guilt. Giddins further states, that he 
afterwards desired the release of Morgan, and that a quarrel between him and 

others arose out of. this circumstance—that he, (Giddins,) however, at its close, 
gave the key of the magazine to his antagonist, whose views he knew were hos- 
tile to his release—that he (Giddins) afterw ards, on the 17th, went away upon 
business, and did not return till the 21st, at which time he found Morgan gone. 
The relations of Giddins in regard to wh: it passed between the 17th and 21st, 
are therefore to be considered only as the hearsay declarations of an accomplice 
in guilt, whose testimouy, on account of his disbelief in a God and a future state 
of rewards and punishments, is inadmissible in a court of justice. Giddins’s 
statements, however, so far as they are confirmed by circumstantial evidence, 
are entitled to credit. The imprisonment of some person, for instance, in the 

magazine, is confirmed by other testimony, and it is probable that this person 
was William Morgan, Giddins, by way of apology for assenting to Morgan’s 
death, at first, st: ites, that he considered himself bound by his masonic duty so 
todo. His sense of masonic duty was precisely such as it is reasonable to sup- 
pose a professed atheist would have, and his conduct on that occasion such as 
might have been anticipated from one who denied all future accountability. 
We therefore can readily believe him when he speaks of things in relation to 
himself, because the confessions of the most hardened wretches on earth in 
such cases are evidence, but when he undertakes to state the opinions or relate 
the acts of others, the same rule does not apply, and then his declarations re- 
quire confirmation. 

** Notwithstanding, then, all the light which has been thrown upon this trans- 
action by two years of laborious investigation—notwithstanding the revelation of 
Giddins and of others, the fate of Morgan is still as doubtful as before. We are 
therefore left*to form our opinion upon this subject from probabilities, more 
than from any direct or positive proof which has yet been adduced.” 

Shortly after the disappearance of Morgan, a crowd of delud- 
ed people assembled from different quarters, as it was said, for 
the purpose of attacking Miller’s office, and getting possession 
of the papers, the anticipated publication of whic h, was the oc- 
casion of all these outrages. A number of respectable inhabit- 
ants of the village, some of them freemasons, offered their ser- 
vices in behalf of Miller, whose office, says Mr. Brown, ‘was 
fortified by two swivels, fifteen or twenty guns, and five or six 
pistols.”” The mob however separated without offering any 
violence. 

In the interim, one French, and another person arrived, for 
the purpose of arresting Miller and his partner Davids, on a 
civil process, both of whom gave themselves up, and were con- 
ducted to a neighbouring tavern. Davids being already a pri- 
soner on the limits, was forthwith discharged. Miller was tak- 
en to Stafford, a neighbouring town, and kept under guard 
few hours in a lodge room. From thence he was taken before 
a magistrate, and neither constable nor accuser appearing, was dis- 
charged. French and his assistants were afterwards tried and 
imprisoned for this arrest of Miller ewe Davids. 

The preceding details comprise a sketch of the outrages com- 
mitted on the part of those supposed to have been freemasons, 
or to have been, stimulated by that fraternity. Nothing can ex- 
cuse such illegal conduct ; and had the consequences extended 
only to those who were actually concerned, the affair would have 
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ended as it ought to have done, and the world would have heard 
nothing of the matter. 

But the mystery which hung on the fate of Morgan, like all 
other mysteries, made a deep and powerful impression on the 
minds of the people in that quarter, and prepared them to be 
apt instruments, in the hands of those who stand ever ready to 
turn the best feelings of our nature into instruments of proscrip- 
tion and persecution to the innocent. 

Mr. Brown goes on to state the consequences of the disappear- 


ance of Morgan. 


‘Publicity given to the information thus acquired, served to increase still 
more the intensity of those suspicions. The thunder of popular indignation be- 
gan to roll. It was, however, at first, in low and solemn murmurs. It emitted as 
yet no sparks, because no objects had yet been found on which its bolts could 
descend. The inquiry ** where is Morgan,” had appropriately been made and 
no answer been given. The citizens of the county of Genesee were there- 
fore invited to meet in mass, at the court house in Batavia, on the 4th of 
October, for the purpose of making some arrangements in order to ascertain 


his fate. 

** The meeting was numerously and respectably attended. It was a solemn 
and impressive scene. A citizen of this free land, entitled to the protection of 
its laws, had been taken by violence, and confined, without authority, in some 
solitary place, or conveyed by force without the United States, to parts un- 
known, or had fallen beneath some murderer’s arm, and no information relative 
to his destiny or his fate had yet been received. The circumstance that he was 
poor—that he was dissolute—that he was in some respects unprincipled, and 
therefore held in but little estimation by the community, gave to the meeting, in 
the eye of the philanthropist, additional interest.” 


This meeting was followed by several others, each of which 
appointed a committee, and the whole resulted in a convention 
which met some time after at Lewistown. A statement of Mor- 
gan’s case was drawn up by these committees, and a request 
sent to Governor Clinton, desiring his aid; in consequence of 
which, he issued his proclamation, denouncing the fomenters and 
actors ineChese disturbances, and calling on the good citizens of 
the state to assist in quelling them. This was shortly followed 
by another proclamation, offering a reward of three hundred 
dollars for the discovery of the actors in the abduction of Mor- 
gan. A third proclamation was issued in March following, in- 
creasing the reward to one thousand dollars. In February of the 
following year, the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the state of 
New-York, met at Albany ; and previous to its adjournment 
passed the following preamble and resolutions. 

“* The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the state of New-York, commenced its an- 
nual session in this city on Tuesday last, and adjourned this day. Upwards of 
one hundred and ten subordinate chapters were represented. Previous to its 
adjournment, the following proceedings were had :— 


** To the Most Excellent the Grand Chapter of the state of New-York :— 
‘*The committee appointed by resolution of the grand rc on the affair of 
William Morgan, respectfully reported :— 
“That they have attended to the duties assigned them, and that from the highly 
agitated and inflamed state of public feeling on this subject, and from the false and 
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undeserved imputations which have been thrown upon freemasons, and the ma- 
sonic order generally, your committee deem it proper that this grand chapter 
should make a public expression of its sentiments in relation to the affair allud- 
ed to. Your committee, as expressive of their views on the subject embraced 
in this report, would offer for the consideration of the grand chapter, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions : 

** Whereas, the rights of personal liberty and security are guarantied by the 
free constitution, under which we, the members of this grand chapter, in com- 
mon with the rest of our fellow-citizens, have the happiness to live: and whereas 
we esteem the preservation of these rights of vital importance to the perpetuity 
and full enjoyment of the blessings of our republican institutions: and whereas, 
the community has lately witnessed a violation of the same, under the alleged 
pretext of the masonic name and sanction, (in the case of William Morgan): and 
whereas, the principles of our ancient and honourable fraternity contain nothing 
which in the slightest degree justify or authorize such proceedings; but, on the 
contrary, do in all their tenets and ceremonies, encourage and inculcate a just 
submission to the laws, the enjoyment of equal rights by every individual, and 
a high and elevated spirit of personal as well as national independence :— 

** Therefore, Resolved, By this grand chapter, that we its members, individual- 
ly, and as a body, do disclaim all knowledge or approbation of the said pro- 
ceedings, in relation to the abduction of the said William Morgan; and that we 
disapprove of the same, as a violation of the majesty of the laws, and an in- 
fringement of the rights of personal liberty, secured to every citizen of our free 
and happy republic. 

* Resolved, That the preceding report, preamble, and resolution be published. 

** A true extract from the minutes of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the 
state of New-York. 

** Joun O. Core, G. Secretary.” 


Other chapters and lodges passed similar resolutions, disclaim- 
ing all knowledge or connivance, and censuring the violent pro- 
ceedings at Batavia, in the strongest terms. 

The reader will perhaps feel some curiosity to know the eon- 
tents of these celebrated papers of Morgan, which occasioned 
all these acts of violence. ‘They were afterwards published un- 
der the title of ¢¢ Illustrations of Masonry,” and consist princi- 
pally in disclosures of the manner of initiation, and the oaths of 
the different candidates for degrees. Not being masons our- 
selves, we cannot judge of their truth or falsehood ; but whether 
true or not, we are free to confess there is nothing in them, but 
what indicates, with sufficient clearness, that masonry is nothing 
more than a tie of brotherhood, instituted for purposes of be- 
nevolence. These disclosures derive little claim to our belief, 
however, from the circumstance of their being made by persons 
who had belonged to the fraternity of masons, and consequently 
carrying with them the violation of a voluntary oath. 

The object of Miller, Morgan, and Davids, in the publication 
of this book, and the absurd value they attached to its anticipat- 
ed profits, is amusingly set forth in their agreement concerning 
the division of the spoils, which was found among the papers 
in Morgan’s trunk, previous to his disappearance. 

“€On the 13th of March, 1826, while Morgan was preparing his manuscripts, 


John Davids, one of his partners, and others, made and subscribed the follow- 
ing oath :— 
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*€* We, and each of us, do hereby most solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, that we never will divulge 
during our natural lives, communicate or make known to any person or persons 
in the known world, our knowledge, or any part thereof, respecting William 
Morgan’s intention, (communicated to us, ) to publish a book on the subject of 
freemasonry, neither by writing, marking, or insinuations, or any way devisable 
by man.’ Sworn and subscribed this 13th day of March, 1826. Signed ‘ John 
Davids’ and others. . 

“On the 5th day of August following, John Davids and David C. Miller of 
Batavia, and Russel Dyer of Rochester, executed to said Morgan, a bond, in the 
penal sum of five hundred thousand dollars, conditioned for the payment of 
one fourth part of the sum which should be received on the sale of a certain 
book upon freemasonry, which the said John Davids, David C. Miller, and Rus- 
sel Dyer were about to publish.” 

The book thus highly valued, is utterly contemptible ; and 
neither its authors, nor its abettors, could probably ever have 
been heard of out of the little village of Batavia, but for the sa- 
gacity of certain persons, who saw in the excitement thus pro- 
duced, an instrument, which, if dexterously wielded, would be- 
come powerful in the attainment of their ends. We are happy 
in showing, that our opinion of this book is sanctioned by the 
gentleman who now leads the prosecution against the fraternity 
of freemasons. We refer to The National Observer of October, 
1826. 

From this period, the anti-masons became the assailants, and 
all the succeeding acts of violence and proscription are on their 
side. At the Court of General Sessions for October term, in the 
county of Ontario, two indictments were found, against Chesebro, 
Lawson, Sawyer, and Sheldon ; the first for forming a conspira- 
ey to carry off William Morgan; the second for carrying it into 
execution. ‘These men were brought to trial, and what is very 
remarkable, Miller, who was summoned as a principal witness, 
did not make his appearance. While this trial was pending, a ru- 
mour was set afloat that the body of Morgan had been found, 
and was on its way to Canandaigua, where the Court was then 
sitting. This raised the popular feeling to the highest pitch. 
The testimony on this trial is exceedingly defective. Sheldon 
was, however, convicted, principally on the testimony of Samuel 
D. Greene, an expelled mason. It afterwards appeared, that 
Greene was mistaken in that point of evidence which bore the 
hardest against Sheldon. 

A convention, consisting of delegates from various public meet- 
ings, met at Lewistown, and petitioned the legislature to issue a 
special commission, for the purpose of further investigating 
the circumstances of Morgan’s case, and bringing the delin- 
quents concerned in his abduction to punishment. This peti- 
tion was referred to a committee, of which Mr. Francis Granger 
was chairman, which reported in favour of offering a reward of 
five thousand dollars ‘*‘for the discovery of the said William 
Morgan if living; and a like sum of five thousand dollars for the 
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murderer or murderers of said Morgan if dead, to be paid on 
conviction.”? The report also recommended the appointment of 
five members—two from the senate, and three from the assem- 
bly— 

** Whose duty it shall be to visit the several counties of Ontario, Monroe, Living- 
ston, Genesee, Erie, Niagara, and Orleans, or such of them as they shall think 
proper, with full power to send for persons and papers, to inquire into the facts 
and circumstances connected with the abduction, detention, and disposition of 
the said William Morgan, and to report their proceedings tothe next legislature; 
that such other and further proceedings may be adopted as the nature of the case 
and the liberty and safety of our citizens may require.” 

These resolutions were, however, rejected by a large majori- 
ty, after an able debate, in which the present speaker of the New- 
York assembly distinguished himself, by a speech full of strong 
sense, and sound constitutional principles. 

The Lewistown convention was followed by meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the western country, denouncing the whole insti- 
tution of masonry, and putting the entire fraternity under pro- 
scription. At Pulteney, in the county of Steuben, it was resoly- 
ed, ** That they would not hear any freemason preach, unless 
said preacher should refuse to meet with any ledge of freemasons, 
and should openly and boldly declare, that the institution of ma- 
sonry is a bad institution.”’ 

This religious resolution was followed by a political proscrip- 
tion. Hundreds of meetings were had in different portions of 
the western part of the state, holding such language as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Ata meeting of the citizens of the town of Elba, in the county of Genesee, 
held at the house of John Wyllis, on the 3d day of March, 1827, of which Sime- 
on Hosmer was chairman, and Danicl Woodward secretary, it was, among other 
things, 

“ Resolved, ‘That they would not support any person for an office, either in 
town, county, or state, or any minister of the gospel, who is a member of the 
fraternity.’ ; 

** At a meeting of the citizens of the town of Covington, in the county of Ge- 
nesce, held on the 10th day of March, 1827, of which Walter Bonney was chair- 
man, and Robert Watson secretary, it was, among other things, 

** Resolved, ‘That we deem freemasons, as such, unfit for any office of trust 
or confidence, in town, county, or state.’ 

** At a mecting of a large and respectable number of legal voters, of the town 
of Cambria, in the county of Niagara, held at the house of John Gould, on the 
17th day of February, 1827, of which Eliakim Hammond was chairman, and 
John Groves secretary, it was, among other things, 

“ Resolved, ‘That in our opinion, (considering all the attendant circumstan- 
ces, ) the Igading characters of the masonic fraternity must have been connected 
in, and ap@roved of, the abduction of Morgan—therefore, we consider it our 


hhold our support from any of the members of that institution, for any 
999 


duty to v 
office of town, county, or state. 


In addition to these, freeholders were struck from the list of 
jurymen on the ground of being masons, and a complete disfran- 
chisement of the fraternity seems to have been contemplated by 
the managers of the anti-masonice excitement. 
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While matters were in this state, the Batavia lodge—rather 
imprudently, we think, considering the irritation of “the public 
mind—announced its intention of celebrating the festival of St. 
John in a public manner. This produced new excitement, and 
the anti-masons were also invited, by public notice, to meet on 
that day, for what purpose we may readily imagine. We shall 
quote from Mr. Brown, a sketch of the scene which ensued in 
consequence. 


“The 25th of June, a day big with expectation, at length arrived. About 
three hundred masons assembled. A large concourse, of between two and three 
thousand, by some magnified into four or five thousand, met pursuant to Colo- 
nel Miller’s notice, at the court-house. Some came ar med with guns, and left 
them in the environs of the village ; and some with large knives resembling the 
scalping knives of the American savage. The day, however, passed off, without 
any incident of consequence to mar its festivity. Some feeble attempts to in- 
sult the masonic procession, as it passed along the street, were made, but speedi- 
ly repressed by the good sense of those assembled. The procession was once 
or twice broken by the driving of a wagon through it and back again, apparent- 
ly with design. A few stones were also thrown. ‘These measures, originating 
as they did with the meanest of the vulgar, met the disapprobation of all respect- 
able men. Had the masons, smarting as they did under insults intended to pro- 
voke them to hostilities, been so unwise as not to have suppressed their resent- 
ment, the village of Batavia would unquestionably on that day have been ascene 
of horror.” 


Let us suppose, for one moment, that a spark had fallen upon 
these combustible materials, and that some mad-headed enthusi- 
ast, or bold calculating hypocrite, had set the example of vio- 
lence on this occasion. This pure virgin soil of the United 
States, which, for a hundred years past, has never been stained 
by the blood of persecuted victims, would have been polluted 
with the sacrilegious strife of neighbours and friends. A scene 
would have ensued, disgraceful to the country, to the age, and 
to humanity. The mind shudders at beholding the precipice to 
which these naturally mild and tolerant people were seduced, 
by the madness of enthusiasm, stimulated by the arts of hypo- 
erisy. Men know not what they are doing, when they goad the 
passions of their fellow beings into the fury of religious zeal. 
The whirlwind, when once raised, is beyond their control ; and 
as well might they a a to restrain or direct its course, as to stay 
the never ceasing circles of the planets, or the tides of the ocean. 
In vain may they argue, when they have opened the flood gates 
and let the torrent loose, that they did not mean it should over- 
flow and desolate the land ; they are responsible for its worst ef- 
fects, and must answer for them here and hereafter. The wily 
stimulators of our good people were, however, disappointed on 
this occasion, by that moderation and good sense which is ever 
the characteristic of our rational and free citizens. 

Mr. Brown next gives us the episode of one Thomas Hamil- 
ton, whose history ailords an apt illustration of the state of the 
public feeling at that time. He pretended to be acquainted with 
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the particulars of Morgan’s death, and that he was afraid of be- 
ing assassinated in consequence, by the masons. At first he ap- 
peared in the character of a Methodist preacher, and levied some 
money on the good people of Batavia. When this imposture was 
worn threadbare, he went about declaiming against masonry, 
and soliciting charity at the same time. He was afterwards ta- 
ken up and imprisoned as a vagrant. He came out of prison, of 
course, a martyr, and his anti-masonic labours prospered exeeed- 
ingly. ** Deacons and elders of the church,”’ says Mr. Brown, 
‘funited in prayers for his safety, and the name of Hamilton 
was echoed and re-echoed throughout the land.” 

After one of his lectures at Avon, in the county of Livingston, 
he unfortunately got so drunk, as was frequently the case, that 
he was supposed to be at the point of death... It was forthwith 
given out that he was poisoned, of course by the masons ; the 
anti-masons cried out that he was a martyr; the anti-masonic 
newspapers echoed the cry, and the whole country rung with 
this new and bloody tragedy. Unfortunately for the great cause, 
Hamilton slept himself sober, and departed the next day for 
Buffalo. A few days after his arrival, the body of one Norman 
Fay, who had been drowned in 'Tonnewanta creek, was found 
by some of the neighbours, and decently buried. Hamilton 
had disappeared in Buffalo, some little time before. During this 
seclusion, the body of a stranger had been discovered, as just re- 
lated. It was immediately rumoured that it was the body of the 
unfortunate Hamilton, who, having escaped poisoning, was at 
length drowned by the freemasons. ” A concourse of people pro- 
ceeded to the place where poor Norman Fay had been buried ; 
the body was disinterred, and underwent a close examination. 
What might have been the decision in this case is doubtful, if 
Hamilion, had not just at the moment crawled forth from a grog 
shop, where he had remained in riotous privacy, besotting him- 
self all this time. 

Hamilton shortly afterwards departed for the county of On- 
tario, where he was received into the house of a zealous anti- 
mason, upon whose daughter, a girl of nine years old, he at- 
tempted a rape, and closed his eareer in the cause of morals and 
religion, in the state prison at Auburn. 

During the progress of these events, the Lewistown commit- 
tee were “zealously pursuing their researches into the mysterious 
disappearance of Morgan. The Niagara river, and part of Lake 
Ontario, were raked for some months, with instruments invent- 
ed expressly for the occasion, and every means tiat ingenuity 
could devise, put in practice without success. The mystery still 
continued unfathomable. Publie excitement is from its nature 
evanescent. The human mind cannot sustain any great degree 
of unnatural elevation for any length of time. Enthusiasm, fa- 
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naticism, every species of delusion, must therefore be stimulated 
by a succession of applications on the mind, which, like the face, 
will resume its natural expression, and become calm and rational 
again. Accordingly, it appears that the Morgan excitement had 
begun gradually to subside, and that the senseless animosity it 
had engendered towards the freemasons, was dying for want 
of some new stimulant. 

At this critical moment, and what was still better, just on the 
eve of an election, ‘‘on the 7th of October, 1827,” says Mr. 
Brown, ‘the body of a stranger was found in the town of Carl- 
ton, in the county of Orleans, about forty miles from Fort Nia- 
gara. It was lying at the water’s edge, where it had been left 
by the surf. A coroner was sent for; an inquest was held ; wit- 
nesses, who were personally acquainted with Morgan, were ex- 
amined, and the verdict of the jury pronounced it the body of 
some person to them unknown, who had perished by drowning. 
Being at that time in a putrid state, and very offensive, it was 
buried. The coroner’s inquest was immediately published in a 
variety of newspapers, and suspicions were at once excited, that 
the body thus found and interred was that of Morgan.”’ 

In consequence of these suspicions, several gentlemen of Ba- 
tavia and Rochester repaired to the place wiiere this body was 
buried, and caused it to be disinterred; they discovered, or 
imagined, or pretended they discovered, many points of resem- 
blance between it and Morgan; and they appointed a watch for 
the night, to prevent the freemasons from carrying it away. 
Mrs. Morgan was visited by some of the committee, and accom- 
panied them to Carlton, for the purpose of inspecting the body. 
Mr. Brown proceeds to say :— 

*€ On arriving at Carlton, on the 15th of October, the body was slightly and 
imperfectly examined. It was bloated and entirely black, putrid on its surface, 
and offensive (beyond any thing conceivable) to sight or smell. Its dress did 
not correspond with any thing which they had seen before, and the religious 
tracts in the pocket staggered some of the most credulous. There was not in 
fact a single circumstance, either in the dress, size, shape, colour, or appearance 
of the body, which pointed it out as Morgan’s. 

** Still, the managers of the excitement having watched with the eyes of an 
Argus the current of public opinion, and seeing it begin to run decidedly in their 
favour, and being unwilling that so useful a delusion should immediately be dis- 
pelled, contrived, as it will appear in the sequel, to give this, one of the most 
infamous fratlds ever imposed on man, the sanction of legal authority.” 


A second inquest was held on this body, which, if it had been 
that of Morgan, must have been thirteen months in the water. 
Mrs. Morgan testified she believed it to be the body of her hus- 
band, though the clothes were entirely different from those he 
wore at the time of his disappearance, and there were found in 
the pockets a number of religious tracts, of a description not 
known in the neighbourhood of Batavia. Physicians testified, 
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that a human body might remain under water thirteen months 
without undergoing decomposition ; two teeth of Morgan, which 
had been drawn some years before, were produced, and fitted 
exactly two holes in the jaw of the body under examination ; 
one witness recognised the shape of his head; another the out- 
lines of his features; a third the colour of the hair; a fourth of the 
whiskers; a fifth the teeth; and a sixth the hair inside of the 
ears. On these grounds, the jury decided that this was the body 
of William Morgan, and that he came to his death by drown- 
ing. The body was afterwards removed with great parade of 
solemnity to Batavia, and there interred in the presence of a 
vast crowd, and a funeral oration pronounced by one James 
Cochran, who, Mr. Brown says, “sometimes when sober, and 
sometimes when otherwise, preached in the vicinity, and was 
then assistant editor to Colonel Miller.’? ‘The flame was light- 
ed anew; the just indignation of the people became stimulated 
to the highest piteh; and the detestation of freemasonry re- 
ceived a new impulse by being associated with the strife of an 
election. The discovery of this body was called an interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence, which had stretched out an arm to 
evince the triumph of justice, and the victory at the polls. ‘The 
ery,of vengeance,”’ says Mr. brown, ‘*was wafted on every 
breeze, and mingled with e very echo from the lake w here Mor- 
gan’s ghost, it was said, ‘performed its nightly rounds.’ 


** A voice, however, from Canada, soon afterwards dispelled the general joy. 
It was at first a still small voice. The voice of an afflicted widow and her fa- 
therless children interposing their claim to the last relics of a deceased husband 
and father. Their pretensions for a while were treated with levity, and their 
persons, by some, were insulted and abused.—Prejudice and passion, however, 
soon retired at the approach of truth. Conclusive evidence established the 
justice of their claims, and an insulted community ratified the verdict.” 

“A notice first appeared in the Canada newspapers, that one Timothy Monro, 
of the township of Clark, in the district of Newcastle, in Upper Canada, left 
that place in September, 1827, for Newark, in a small boat, and was drowned 
in the Niagara river, while attempting to return. A partial description of the 
body found in Carlton, together with the clothes and religious tracts found in 
the pocket of the deceased, having been published in the newspapers in this 
vicinity, soon after the first inquest, and coming to the knowledge of Monro’s 
surviving friends, induced a belief that the body found in Carlton. could be no 
other than his. Mrs. Sarah Monro, therefore, widow of the deceased, accompa- 
nied by her son, and one John Cron, her friend, immediately after the receipt 
of this intelligence, repaired to the county of Orleans, in order to examine it, 
and to satisty herself of its identity.” 


In consequence of the testimony of these persons, the body 
was a second time disinterred, and a jury of inquest a third 
time summoned, which decided that it was the body of Timothy 
Monro, who had _ been accidentally drowned in Lake Ontario, 
on the 26th of September preceding. Mr. Brown gives the 
testimony of the witnesses at length, which is entirely conclu- 
sive as to the propriety of this verdict of the inquest. It will 
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serve to illustrate the facility with which mankind delude them- 
selves, or at least others, to state, that on this last inquest it was 
proved that the body pronounced to be that of Morgan, was at 
least five feet nine inches long, whereas, the height of Morgan, 
when alive, was less than five feet six inches. It also appeared 
in evidence, that the hair of this body had been so disposed by 
art as to make it appear like that of Morgan. 

Again the Morgan excitement waxed somewhat cool, and 
once more was it blown into a flame by the voluntary confes- 
sion of one Hill, who declared himself one of the murderers of 
William Morgan. Hill was arrested in consequence, and com- 
mitted to Buffalo jail, where he signed a free confession. He 
was thence removed to Lockport for trial. Here he refused to 
go before the grand jury to testify to the truth of his confession, 
but still persisted in acknowledging his guilt. The grand jury, 
believing him insane, refused to find a bill, and he was dis- 
charged. No clue to his conduct has ever been discovered. In 
the mean time the election had taken place; freemasons, and all 
those who refused to join in the proscription, had been excluded 
from office, wherever the excitement raged, and a party made its 
appearance in the legislature of the state, marshalled under the 
banner of anti-masonry. 

On the 18th of March, 1828, Lieutenant-governor Pitcher, 
then acting-governor of the state of New-York, called the at- 
tention of the legislature to the subject, by recommending the 
appointment of a special commissioner, for the sole purpose of in- 
vestigating the affair of William Morgan, and invested with 
powers most unquestionably dangerous to the peace of society, 
and the freedom of person. A law was subsequently passed, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor. A memorial was also presented to the Congress of the 
United States, praying that an inquiry might be instituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether Morgan had been impri- 
soned in Fort Niagara. ‘The House declined all interference 
in the business, it being obvious, that as Fort Niagara was within 
the jurisdiction of the state of New-York, persons residing there, 
whether in the employment of the general government or not, 
were answerable to the laws of that state. The petition was 
finally referred to the president of the United States, and no- 
thing has since been heard on the subject. 

Among the remarkable cases connected with this very re- 
markable excitement, is that of Colonel King, given at length 
by Mr. Brown, which we shall sketch for the purpose of ex- 
emplifying the dangers to which the lives and liberties of our 
citizens are subjected, when the popular feeling is directed to 
purposes of political or religious proscription. 

Colonel King was a resident in the county of Niagara, of 
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great respectability, and had been a member of assembly. He 
afterwards acted in the capacity of agent for the military posts 
of Niagara, Plattsburg, and Michilimac :kinack. On the aban- 
donment of these posts by the government, he was desirous of 
removing into the western country, and received the appornt- 
ment of sutler to cantonment Towson, on the Red river, in the 
territory of Arkansaw. According to Mr. Brown, it was not 
until he had established himself at this station, that he heard, 
for the first time, his name had become connected in the news- 
papers with the abduction of Morgan. He immediately resolved 
on returning to the state of New-York, for the purpose of meet- 
ing an investigation, and it was while m: aking preparations for 
the journey, that he was apprized of the appearance of some 
strangers, who had just arrived at the post, for the purpose of 
carrying hien to Niagara in irons as a felon. 

Not choosing to be paraded as a speetacle, and manacled, a dis- 
tance of some thousands of miles, Colonel King withdrew from 
the cantonment, and remained at the house of a friend at about 
ten miles distant, until the departure of the persons who had 
been sent from New-York to arrest him. He then finished his 
preparations as speedily as possible, and by travelling almost 
without intermission, day and night, arriv ed at Niagara, ina 
short time after his pursuers. ime diately on his arrival, he 
published the following notice in the Lockport Journal: 


“To Messrs. Garlinghouse and Bates.* The undersigned asks 
leave to inform them that he has returned to the county of Ni- 
agara, where he can be found, and is ready to transact any busi- 
ness that they may have with him. 

‘¢Wnm. Kine.” 


Ifforts had been made in his absence to have him indicted 
for murder ; but failing in this, an indictment was found against 
him for a misdemeanor. No attempts being made to arrest 
him, Colonel King, two days after his arrival, proceeded volun- 
tarily to Lewistown, and gave security for his appearance at 
the next Court. He returned to Niagara in May, 1828, and 
remained, without being brought to a trial, until the autumn 
of that year, when his business requiring his absence, he left 
that part of the state. A hue and ery was again set on foot 
against him, and he again returned to await his trial. Colonel 
King, if we recollect right, has sinee died, with the imputation 
of guilt on his character, and there is great probability that his 
name will remain stained with the suspicion of having been an 
accomplice in the disappearance of Morgan. It is but justice to 
his memory to state, that, setting aside his withdrawing him- 


* The officers sent to arrest Colonel King at cantonment Towson, 
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self from cantonment Towson, and avoiding the officers sent in 
pursuit of him, there is nothing in the conduct of Colonel King 
to justify a presumption or even a suspicion of guilt: and this 
evasion of the officers will not appear at all extraordinary, when 
we reflect, that he was to be transported 1 in chains, as a criminal, 
from one extremity of this vast empire to the other, a spe etacle 
to his countrymen. His immediate return, and subsequent con- 
duct, abundantly prove that he did not seek to elude the justice 
of his country. 

Upwards of forty trials have taken place since the commence- 
ment of the Morgan excitement, of persons suspected of being 
concerned in his abduction; a few have eventuated in convic- 
tions and imprisonment; but the greater portion has resulted in 
acquittals. Several of the fraternity of freemasons have brought 
suits against the fomenters of the proscription, for slander, and 
it has been a prosperous season, in the western portion of the 
state of New-York, for gentlemen of the long robe. 

Having thus given a sketch of the prominent features and 
principal transactions of this mortifying exhibition of the facility 
with which the best feelings of our nature may be perverted to 
the worst purposes, we will proceed to offer some reflections on 
the subject. We call it a mortifying exhibition, not because the 
feelings of the people rose in just indignation against a series of 
unjustifiable acts, ending in the forcible seizure of a citizen, and 
his disappearance under circumstances carrying with them 
strong suspicion of his being murdered. Such a feeling does 
honour to the moral sense of a community ; it is the source of 
much that is good within us, since the detestation of guilt in 
others, is one of the strongest securities for our own innocence. 
HIad this honest and virtuous excitement confined its operation 
within just limits, and extended no farther than to the pursuit 
and punishment of the actors in this mysterious drama, but one 
sentiment of approbation ‘vould have arisen in the minds of all. 
But when we see this virtuous feeling, diverted from its just 
and proper direction; overflowing its bounds, and with undis- 
tinguishing fury involving the innocent with the guilty; de- 
nouncing a whole class and denomination of men, spread through 
every part of the Union, who by no possibility could have 
participated in these offences, and who have publicly diselaim- 
ed and condemned them ind their actors; when we see them 
proscribed and disfranchised, religiously and politically, one 
and all, we cannot but lament and pity the extremes to which 
virtue may sometimes be impelled in the pursuit of the most 
praiseworthy objects. 

We had hoped never to have lived to witness any of these 
extraordinary panics and excitements, which other ages and na- 
tions, and unfortunately our own, have offered to the contem- 
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plation of posterity; and which posterity wonders at and des- 
pises, until it beholds them again repeated under its own eyes, 
and is compelled to sit down with the mortifying conviction, 
that human nature is the same every where and at all times. 
Certain it is, that the love of justice, the sentiment of piety, 
and the detestation of crime, have too often led mankind into 
excesses incompatible with them all, insomuch that had not 
these feelings of justice and piety been derived from a higher 
source, and sustained in our hearts by a higher power, the crimes 
of which they have in all ages been made the pretext, would 
have banished them from the face of the earth. 

In justice to the good feelings and diseretion of our fellow- 
citizens, we must however observe, that the impulses to virtue 
and piety, if left to themselves, and to their own natural opera- 
tion, seldom if ever proceed to the extremes of vice and violence. 
Quietly and beneficently moving in their own bright sphere 
of influence, they perform their allotted tasks, and never spon- 
taneously exeeed the bounds of a just and zealous moderation. 
It is only when combined with base materials, and stimulated 
by extraneous influences, that they become instruments for 
scourging and persecuting a particular portion of mankind. 
Bigotry, ambition, and revenge, in the disguise of hy pocrisy, 
mingle in the scene, and fan the flame of virtuous excitement 
till it becomes an indiscriminate and devouring fire, which not 
even those who produced the conflagration can arrest in its 
work of destruction. 

That the sweeping proscription of the masons, and the wide 
extension of anti- masonry, are in a great degree owing to the 
intrusion of some selfish purpose, which has diverted this ex- 
citement, in its origin perfectly pure, from its just oy et, and 
appropriate sphere of action, no one we think who reads Mr. 
Brown’s book will doubt fora moment. That intruding prin- 
ciple seems to have been a curious combination of religious 
and political ambition. For some reason or other, which has 
never presente «1 itself distinctly to our understandings, mason- 
ry has, in various ages and countries, been peculiarly obnox- 
ious to the church, although one would imagine, that, charity 
and benevolence being the basis of both, they would natural- 
ly be linked together in the bond of brotherhood. It is pro- 
bable, we think, that the seerecy afleeted by the fraternity 
has been and still continues to be at the root of this prejudice 
against masonry. Mankind, and justly too, since common ex- 
perience sanctions it, are prone to be lieve that where there is 
mystery all cannot be right. Secrecy, we all know, is neces- 
sary at times; but where there is secrecy, without any known 
cause, we are apt to believe there must be some cause which it 
would be dangerous to disclose. Hence probably the thousand 
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idle reports concerning the nature and objects of masonry; hence 
the persecutions it has undergone in various countries; and 
hence the facility with which the good people of the western 
part of New-York have fallen into the projects of wily politi- 
cians and ambitious clerks. 

The Morgan excitement has eventuated, for the present, in 
the election of some twenty or thirty members of the New-York 
legislature, who, representing as they do the feelings and prin- 
eiples of anti- -masonry, are publicly known and recognised as a 
distinct party, voting together on all political questions, and 
holding pretty much the same language. Now, the principles 
of anti-masonry, as proclaimed at ‘public meetings, and in their 
newspapers, pamphlets, and almanacs,—for they have almanacs 
too—are ; 

First. That they ‘ will not support any person for any office, 
either in town, county, or state, or any minister of the gospel, 
who is a member of the fraternity.”’ 

Secondly. That they “deem freemasons, as such, unfit for 
any Office of trust or confidence, in town, county, or state.’’* 

Thirdly. That when a gentleman and his wife are thrown 
from a bridge, and bruised “almost to death, it is **an act of Di- 
vine Providence, to punish the husband for assisting in obtain- 
ing an attachment against Morgan.’’t 

Such are the principles avowed by the leader of the anti-ma- 
sons, in his paper, and by his followers at public meetings. We 
cannot but see that they amount to an exclusion of a large body, 
among whom have been, and still are numbered, many of the 
most distinguished men of the present age—from what? From 
all participation in the offices of church and state. But one step 
more, and they are disfranchised; and one step beyond that, 
brings the stake and the faggot, as in the days of abject bigotry 
and superstition. ‘The moment any description of men, or any 
profession, are shut out from a voice in the state, they become 
the victims of those who still retain the right of being heard. 

But this is not the worst extreme to which the anti-masons 
have arrived. Colonel Goodwill, and his wife, are both visited 
by the wrath of Heaven, because the Colonel was instrumental 
in procuring an attachment against the sainted Morgan; and we 
recollect having lately seen an intimation, in some anti-masonie 
paper, that the "late Governor Clinton was smitten with sudden 
death, by a special act of Providence, because he was not sufli- 
ciently zealous in persecuting the freemasons. Well has it been 
observed, by a distinguished divine, that ‘‘ to say that such an 
one owed his death to any particular offence against God, shows 


* See resolutions at Elba, Covington, Cambria, and various other meetings. 
} Mr. Southwick’s National Observer. 
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too much presumption towards God, and too little charity to- 
wards man.’’* 

We believe, indeed, that such special acts of vengeance have 
been vouchsafed by the Deity ; but we believe this on the autho- 
rity of his sacred word, or the testimony of those whom he in- 
spired. But we deride the presumptuous ignorance or arrogance 
which, without this authority, and without this inspiration, 
takes upon itself to direct the bolts of Heaven where to fall, 
and dares to point out the victim, and the cause of his destruec- 
tion. It is assuming the faculty of developing the secret inten- 
tions of Providence, and it is insulting and harassing to human 
feelings, to say to the parent, your child is the victim of your 
transgressions ; or to the child, your parent has been struck by 
the hand of Heaven, for some special offence. ‘The pride of ig- 
norance, or the arrogance of bigotry, may conceive itself gifted 
with the power of designating its victim, and directing the ven- 
geance of God; but it is only an ignorant people, we trust, that 
‘an be brought to a reception of such blasphemous doctrines. 
We will therefore do the leaders of anti-masonry the justice to 
say, we do not think they labour under these delusions them- 
selves ; they only wish to make the people believe in them. 

Suppose, for a moment, these doctrines were to be earried 
into practical operation. The reader may perhaps smile, at the 
idea of such a thing being possible, but let him look to the his- 
tory of the past, and he will find this possibility reflected in the 
mirror of the future. History is full of examples ; so full, that 
none but the schoolboys quote them. 

As the laws stand at present, they in a great degree protect 
our citizens from the effects of these sudden excitements ; but 
in this country, it should be remembered, that all laws proceed 
from the pe ople, and that, consequently, when they are infected 
with any species of madness, it will sooner or later extend to 
their representatives; and, when this happens, where then will 
be the security that any obnoxious class will not be persecuted 
and proscribe d? Already , as appears from the language of the 
publie papers in New-Y ork, there are upwards of twenty mem- 
bers of the legislature representing anti-masonry. The time 
may not be far distant, when they will hold the b: lanee between 
the two great parties, and where then will be the security that 
they will not be propitiated by the sacrifice of a portion of the 
community to the Morgan excitement? It is the freemasons 
now; but we will suppose some murder, real or imaginary, is 
traced to some person or persons belonging to some other deno- 
mination, civil or religious. Is it not equally easy, and there- 
fore equally probable, that they in turn will be proseribed, per- 


* Fuller’s Holy War. 
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secuted, and disfranchised? Thus each, in succession, may be- 
come the victim of some popular excitement, and suffer by the 
operation of its own pernicious policy. Excommunications and 
interdicts will become the order of the day, and all confidence, 
all affection, and all communion of interests, be forgotten in the 
strife of political and religious ambition. 

Fanning and stimulating these excitements, is not less impoli- 
tic than dangerous. Political leaders may perhaps gain a tem- 
porary ascendency, in small portions of the country, by mount- 
ing on the bubble; but they will lose elsewhere more than 
will countervail all these momentary advantages. They for- 
get the moral effects; the influence which such unworthy ap- 
peals to popular excitement, for the purposes of ambition, will 
have on those who are free from the contagion. The rational 
and reflecting portion of their fellow-citizens, who always form 
a phalanx of steady opposition to the progress of erro -and de- 
lusion, will turn in disgust from the spectacle of unhallowed 
ambition stimulating unhallowed passions to a warfare against 
countrymen and brothers. Thus, while these short sighted 
politicians are heaping up their little mole-hill, from which 
to vault into the seat of power, they do not see the moun- 
tain rising at a distance, to circumscribe for ever their petty and 
miserable career. Men, whose whole lives have been passed in 
the struggles of political rivalry, are most apt to imagine, that 
because they have no other principle of action than polities, it 
must be so with the rest of mankind. Under the influence of 
this delusion, they are prone to persuade themselves, that every 
feature of their policy, and every act of their lives, will be judged 
of, not by moral tendeney, but simply in reference to party 
feelings. They believe the people will approve of any act, 
which strengthens their political association, and that this, and 
this alone, is a sufficient counterpoise to the obligations of jus- 
tice, and the claims of humanity. But, for ourselves, we have a 
generous confidence in human nature, which prompts us to re- 
pel this unhallowed presumption. We feel assured that there is, 
in a majority of our fellow-citizens, another and a higher inten- 
tion, by which to estimate the actions of their leaders and rulers, 
than that of mere party spirit. ‘Thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people of the United States, who do not interest them- 
selves in the success of a particular party or faction, in a mere 
political point of view, judge, and decide, not with a reference 
to politics, but to morality and religion. And hence it is, and 
we would wish to impress this great truth on the minds of dar- 
ing and ambitious leaders, that they will always gain far more, 
upon the nation at large, by an adherence to moral principles, 
and the dictates of humanity , than they can, by appealing to any 
ignoble local feeling, or by administering fuel to the madness of 
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a temporary popular excitement. It is only within the petty 
limits of some town or district, that such excitement ean be kept 
up for any great political purpose. It is like the local infection 
arising from some stagnant pool, or unwholesome fen, which di- 
minishes with the distance, and is at length perfectly neutralized 
by the purer atmosphere which it encounters. 

Still, so far as this infection extends, its consequences are more 
or less fatal ; and what a stain will be on the reputation of the 
United States, whose peculiar boast it is, that none of the ele- 
ments of proscription and persecution exist in their constitutions 
and laws, if it should at length be found that intolerance may 
successfully ingraft itself on the popular feeling, and thus com- 
mit the same excesses it has done in all preceding times, under 
the sanction of the mere will of atyrant! Should such an exam- 
ple present itself to our contemplation, it will weaken, if not de- 
stroy our faith in the principles of our government, and our re- 
verence for liberty. Should it be found in practice, that when 
the freedom of the citizen cannot be successfully assailed behind 
the barrier of the laws of the land, it may be undermined and 
destroyed by indirect and covert means, who will hereafter be 
found to pledge their *‘ lives, their fortunes, and their sacred ho- 
nour,”’ in the attainment of a worthless liberty, which fanati- 
cism and hypocrisy may filch away at any moment? Even the 
best of men, who cherish the most generous reliance on the 
principles of freedom, and the virtue of mankind, will lose their 
faith in both, when they see such miserable spectacles of human 
folly and extravagance. ‘There is then reason to fear, that in- 
stead of standing sentinels over the rights of their countrymen, 
they will, in a fit of indignant despair, either retire from their 
posts, and consign them to their merited fate, or become the ac- 
complices of those who have deluded them, in depriving them 
of blessings they know not how to preserve or enjoy. 

The perversion of these virtuous feelings, which are at the 
root of most, if not all, popular excitements, such as we are now 
considering, to purposes of injury to any particular class of men, 
is not more pernicious to freedom than to morality. Its blind 
fury strikes at all the social sympathies; severs the bond of 
brotherhood ; the ties of neighbourly good will; and destroys all 
confidence in the general intercourse ‘of life. The name of free- 
mason, or any other name that happens to be obnoxious in these 
moments of madness, becomes synonymous with wickedness and 
crime ; and the man is judged, not by the tenor of his former 
life, but by a standard, begotten by the cunning of interested hy- 
pocrisy on the madness of fanaticism. The mild and salutary 
principle which forbids our confounding the many with the 
crime of one or of a few, is lost sight of in the wild crusade 
against mere phantoms; and the violation of every social and 
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moral duty, is sanctified by the mysterious unction of this holy 
warfare against our countrymen and brothers. 

Nor is this perversion of virtuous feelings less fatal to the pu- 
rity of religion, which, whenever it is connected with politics, 
becomes a mere bondswoman, to be prostituted to every r. 
pose of interest and ambition. We should have believed, 
least a few years ago, that it was impossible for any one “san 
to rule in these United States. And if any one were to arrive 
at the pre-eminence of being the religion of the state, what 
would be the consequence? At this moment, all the churches 
of the United States are perfectly free ; equal in their privileges ; 
equal in their unlimited license of propagating their tenets ; and 
equal in the opportunities of acquiring wealth, power, and pro- 
selytes. The laws of the land protect them all alike, and give 
equal liberty to all. They labour under no political disqualifi- 
cations, but such asare thought necessary to the sanctity of their 
profession ; and feel no dependence but on the Great Governor 
of the Universe. 

But suppose any particular denomination or church were to 
become connected or identified with the state; it cannot be pre- 
sumed, for a single moment, that in this union, the state having 
in its hands the distribution of benefices, would sink into the 
secondary power. The church, so identified with the state, 
would of course lose its independence, become the mere crea- 
ture of state patronage, and sink into a puppet, moved, modi- 
fied, and influenced by the wires of state machinery behind the 
scenes. Instead of being an emanation from heaven, it would 
become a mere thing of this world. Instead of looking up to 
the Great Author of religion for support and protection, it would 
be found grovclling in the dust at the foot of some Golden Calf, 
and prostituting the Divinity at the shrine of a mortal. 

We will, however, suppose some one particular church suc- 
ceeds in attaining to this bad eminence, and thus from a sub- 
lime dispensation of Heaven, dwindles into an instrument of 
state policy. Is it possible to believe, for one moment, that it 
could sustain this dangerous elevation? Would not every other 
sect and denomination, thus excluded from the disgrace of state 
patronage, unite against this upstart pretender to infallibility, 
and overthrow the Idol in the dust? It is not in the United 
States, as it was in the days of religious warfare in the old world. 
There the struggle was between two great rival faiths, which 
comprehended all the people of Europe, with the exception of 
the Turks, and as one or the other became triumphant, or yield- 
ed the preponderance, it was alternately the persecutor and the 
victim. ‘Then was exhibited the spe ‘ctacle of what religion may 
become when it degrades itself by an alliance with the state; a 
changeling, one day exhibiting the likeness of one parent, the 
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next of another; one day orthodox, the next heterodox ; a mere 
prostitute to the passions of a king, or the interests of a fac- 
tion. Stripped of her divinity, we find her sometimes pre- 
siding at the stake in the likeness of an exceutioner, some- 
times chained to it as a victim; sometimes shedding the blood 
of others, sometimes offering up her own. In later times, re- 
strained by the mild influence of literature and civilization, 
these scenes of violence and blood have given place to a rivalry 
of a different aspect, exhibited on one hand, in haughty airs on 
the part of the wealthy bondwoman of the state, and on the 
other, open or secret envy on the part of those, who, without 
sharing in the purchase money of their freedom, are equally 
enslaved. 

Fortunately for the state, fortunately for the church, and 
thrice fortunately for the people, such a prostitution of religion 
can never occur in the United States, under any auspices, much 
less under those of a mere popular excitement like that of anti- 
masonry, however such dreams may be cherished by certain 
ambitious sects. Proscription or persecution of any sect or 
denomination of men, is not the stepping-stone to power in 
this country; and if it were, we believe it utterly impossible 
that any one single religious denomination will ever become 
sufficiently strong to balance the united opposition of all the 
others. Churehes often separate; but their union is a miracle 
yet to be worked upon earth. There are four or five different 
churches in the United States, nearly equal in numbers and 
wealth. Will these, or a great majority of them, unite for the 
purpose of becoming the religion of the state; and if they do, 
will they be sufficiently powerful to force the state to take them 
for a concubine? Or even if they were to unite, and to be suc- 
cessful, will not all the others unite against them and pull them 
down? In every point of view, therefore, we conceive it to be 
utterly hopeless ta attempt to engraft a state religion on the 
ruins of freedom of opinion, or convert it into a tyrant of the 
people, and a slave to the government. ‘That such dreams are 
hovering around the pillows of certain ambitious sects, we think 
we perceive many striking indications, in the aspect of the times, 
and more especially in the conduct of the anti-masons and their 
associates. 

Such a preposterous ambition, however, will only eventually 

recoil on itself. As yet, and we are thankful it is so—as yet a 
nae of the learned, pious, and influential pastors of the dif- 
ferent churches of the United States, we trust and believe, are 
not infected with this mischievous insanity. Clothed with the 
mantle of humility, they are content with being the humble in- 
struments of re ligion and morality. They have not yet forgot- 
ten, that the most endearing of all the relations between them 
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and their people, is that which the Scriptures delight to dwell 
upon—that of a shepherd and his flock; that in this character 
their duties are confined to watching over them, lest they stray 
from the fold; to administering kind offices, teaching what is 
right,.and restraining what is wrong; to kindness, benevo- 
lence, and instruction. Such men, and there are many such, 
know that their strength and influence lie in the performance 
of these great duties—not in stimulating the passions of their 
flocks, or driving them over the fields of their neighbours. 
They see in the clear mirror of the past records of Christianity, 
that religion can only be pure, and opinion free, where the 
church and the state are divided from each other; that a union 
of the two is always accompanied by a surrender of the inde- 
pendence of the former, which thus furnishes another exemplifi- 
cation of the fate of poor Esau, who sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

Such worthy pillars of the independence of the church are 
not wanting among us, even in that state which first rocked the 
cradle of anti-masonry. We will indulge our feelings for a mo- 
ment, by citing the example of one excellent and learned pre- 
late, who, indefatigable in the performance of his duties, is yet 
zealous without bigotry—who is the persecutor of no sect, the 
tool of no party; who spares no vice, yet wars with no innocent 
recreation; who is the fearless champion of truth, without be- 
ing the inexorable persecutor of error. Equally removed from 
the extremes of fanaticism and indifference, he stands the bul- 
wark of an enlightened and rational religion, an honour to the 
church over which he presides, and to the Christianity he pro- 
fesses. Having seen and studied the effects of a union of church 
and state abroad, he has left on record his testimony against it. 
To this we will add our humble hopes, that whatever may be 
the success of the new church party in politics, in undermining 
our civil rights, they may never succeed in the presumptuous 
attempt to seize on the sceptre of opinion. Religion descended 
from heaven free; let her remain free on earth. 

We had supposed, from the silence prevailing on the subject 
in the eradle where the lusty infant was first rocked, that anti-ma- 
sonry was on the decline. Indeed we are assured it is so, in that 
quarter. But public excitement, and public panic, are a sort of 
influenza, which seldom if ever prevails throughout the whole 
country at the same moment. The whole body politic is never 
diseased at the same time. As one portion is infected, the other 
becomes convalescent, and there is always a sufficient number of 
persons in sound health to take care of the sick. A small city 
or district may be turned upside down by a panic or an excite- 
ment, but great states are not so easily affected, and carry with 
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them, in their numbers and extension, a sufficient antidote to the 
violence of the few. 

This has been exemplified in the history of the anti-masonic 
excitement. As the epidemic subsided in the west, it extended 
itself to the eastward, through Vermont, and the whole of the 
New-England states, where we perceive it is now raging with 
exemplary violence. A masonic convention has been held in 
Boston, and another is called in Philadelphia, in the next au- 
tumn. By the former, a graye question was propounded to a 
learned faculty, whether masonry was of ancient origin or not; 
and we have seen with regret that learned faculty gravely re- 
plying in the negative. We lament to see a venerable institu- 
tion—venerable for its antiquity, its learning, and the illus- 
trious men it has produced, exercising its sagacity in the solu- 
tion of a question so frivolous. Of what consequence can it be 
any where—more especially in this country, where neither our 
free establishments, nor reverend absurdities, ac quire any respect 
from age—of what consequence can it be to the fate of Morgan, 
or the interests of humanity, whether freemasonry is one cen- 
tury or ten centuries old? It can neither alter its value, nor its 
objects. The only question applicable to the present case is, 
whether there be any thing in its institution’, ordinances, or 
practice, which sanctions v iolence and murder? ‘This question 
is best answered, not by grave trifling, but by a reference to the 
principles of the fraternity , disclosed in the oaths administered 
to the candidates for admission into the diffe ‘rent orders, as pub- 
lished by the anti-masons themselves. ‘Taking these for our 
guides, we cannot but perceive very clearly, that the great bond 
of union among the members, the cement of the socie ty, ise Me 
rity. It might be well for its persecutors, if they could Say 
much for themselves. This reference to the learned Hae 
strongly savours of the practice which prevailed in the old world, 
during what is called the Dark Ages, to whic h the present age 
presents many striking features of rese mblane e. There being then 
no settled principles, at least no practical application of them, and 
little or no capacity in the people to comprehend their truth or 
falsehood, recourse was had to retired scholars, abstract philoso- 
phers, and sublimated anchorites, to settle these disputed points ; 
and thus the rights of nations and individuals were regulated by 
the dogmas of the schools. 

A number of other important considerations, arising out of the 
subject, crowd upon us; but we have already reached the utmost 
limits of the space allowed to this article. It was our intention 
to give a few quotations from the anti-masonie publications of va- 
rious kinds, with which the nation has been scandalized and in- 
sulted of late, as furnishing additional evidence of the designs of 
the party, and the spirit by which it is animated. Above all, 
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we purposed to lay before our readers, some curious extracts 
from the Anti-Masonie Almanac, in which, the different months 
are designated, not by the good old agricultural emblems, but 
by the prominent scenes in the supposed murder of Morgan, re- 
presented in all the horrors of wood engravings. It was also our 
design to remark, in terms of just reprehension, on the conduct 
of some of the members of the masonic fraternity, who, after 

having voluntarily taken the oaths of secrecy prescribed as one 
of the conditions of admittance, afterwards as voluntarily came 
forward, and perjured themselves i in the face of the world, by 
declaring all they knew. But we have now only room fora very 
few words on the work before us. 

The author has executed his task in a manner to entitle him 
to the thanks of all rational persons. The narrative is clear, 
precise, and particular; abounding in just principles, correct 
feelings, candid admissions, and manly censures of both masons 
and anti-masons, where Mr. Brown thinks them wrong. It is 
singularly impartial, considering it was written in the midst of 
the fires of persecution and proscription, and displays an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of similar excitements in dif- 
ferent countries. We therefore strongly recommend it to at- 
tention, as a salutary antidote to the epidemic which seems 
to be spreading itself in all directions throughout this many 
headed, many minded republic. 





Art. VIIIl.—Tvransactions of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec: Founded January 6th, 1824. Vol. 1. 
Quebec: 1829. 


Wuite the countrymen of Columbus, in exploring the new 
world, whose existence had been proved by his genius and en- 
terprise, confined themselves to the slow discovery of the isl- 
ands near that on which he had janded, and to eager and ne- 
ver ending searches after the precious metals which he had 
taught them to hope for; a race of hardier sailors were ex- 
ploring the bleak but fertile shores of the continent further to 
the north, penetrating its vast bays and inlets, and laying the 
foundations of sturdy colonies and prosperous commerce.  Se- 
bastian Cabot, as early as the year 1496, had visited the shores 
of New foundland, and subsequently sailed along the coast as far 
south as Florida. On his return, he brought to Europe accounts 
of the vast numbers of fish which were to be caught on the shoals 
of the former, and the safe and capacious harbours scattered along 
the latter. The governments of England and France left their 
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neighbour, then perhaps deemed more fortunate, to push her 
conquests in richer regions and beneath more generous skies, 
while they selected, as ‘the scenes of their coloniza ition, the ruder 
territories which have since become the homes of a freer and 
happier, as well as wealthier people. In the year 1508, the gulf 
of the St. Lawrence was known, and had been partially explor- 
ed by the French fishermen, and Aubert, the master of a vessel 
belonging to Dieppe, had seized and earried from its shores se- 
veral of its natives, on whose painted features and uncouth gar- 
ments, the polished people then dwelling on the banks of the 
Seine, gazed with no less contempt and surprise than had been 
excited by their own ancestors, fifteen centuries before, when 
led in triumph through the streets of imperial Rome. Though 
occasionally driven off ; ; and frequently undergoing extreme fa- 
tigue and suffering, from short and uncertain seasons; from 
mountains of ice threatening shipwreck on the ocean, and 
deep and almost perpetual snow covering or destroying the 
scanty vegetation on the land ; these hi dy navigators pursued 
undauntedly their perilous trade, and, from time to time, some, 
bolder than the rest, explored the surrounding regions, and 
opened new fields for enterprise. 

Of these, the name of Jacques Cartier is familiar to every travel- 
ler of our times, since it still continues to designate some of his 
discoveries. After an unsuccessful voyage the preceding year, he 
ascended, in 1535, the river St. Lawrence, as far as the Indian vil- 
lage of Hochlaga, which was at the foot of the first rapids, and 
probably in the neighbourhood of the present town of La Chine. 
The frost set in soon after, his vessels were surrounded by ice, 
and he remained shut up in the river, through a long-and severe 
winter ; during this time, however, he made frequent excursions 
into the surrounding country, examining and inquiring into its 
geography, and maintaining with the Indians a peaceful and be- 
nevolent intercourse. He ministered to their wants in a violent 
epidemic which raged among them, and in the true spirit of the 
times, imparted to them what he probably deemed more effica- 
cious, the pious consolation of being able to repeat the names of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, and to imitate the reverential ges- 
tures of himself and crew, while they performed the ceremonies 
of the true faith. He describes the red men as marked by the 
same indelible traits which were more fully observed by Euro- 
peans, when the continent was afterwards widely explored, and 
which the contiguity of civilization has been unable to efface; 
nor did they differ from those tribes with whom we are more 
familiar, except in the superior wretchedness they were oblig- 
ed to sustain, in a climate peculiarly unfitted to their uncon- 
querable habits of improvidence and barbarism. ‘* King Francis 
the first,’’ says the old journal, ‘‘ having heard the report of cap- 
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tain Cartier, his pilot-general, as well by writing as by word of 
mouth, touching what he had found and seen in the western 
parts discovered by him, and having also seen and talked with 
the people which the said Cartier had brought out of those coun- 
tries, whereof one was king of Canada, whose name was Doun- 
cona, and others, which after they had been a long time in 
France and Britain, were baptized at their own desire and re- 

quest. And albeit his majesty was advertised by the said Car- 
tier, afterwards, of the death and decease of all the people which 
were brought over by him, saving one little girl, about ten years 
old. Yet he resolved to send the said Cartier, his pilot, thither 
again, with John Francis de la Roche, knight, lord of Roberval, 
whom he appointed his lieutenant and governor in those coun- 
tries, that they might explore them more thoroughly ; for the peo- 
ple brought by Cartier, as is declared, made mention unto the king 
that there were great riches and very good lands.’? Owing, how- 
ever, to some accident, the lord of Roberval did not accompany 
Cartier, who sailed again to Canada, and ascended the St. Law- 
rence as far as his former station. He took possession of the coun- 
try in the name of the French king, erected a fort, cultivated and 
planted the ground in the neighbourhood, and then with a por- 
tion of his crew, in two boats, set out to explore the river above 
the rapids. It does not appear quite certain how far he pene- 
trated into the interior, but either from his own observation, or 
by means of information obtained from the natives, he laid down 
on a chart the course of the river, extending westward ten days’ 
journey, until it is lost in a great lake. He also carried home with 
him *‘certain diamonds, and a quantity of gold ore found in the 
country, which being tried in a furnace proved to be good.’’ 

On his return, Cartier met near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, the lord of Roberval, who, with “three tall ships, and 
having in his fleet two hundred persons, as well men as wo- 
men, accompanied with divers gentlemen of quality,’’ ascended 
the river, and ata place four leagues above the island of Orleans, 
erected a fort, laid out a village, and settled the first colony in 
Canada, of which he assumed the office of governor general. 
Sending back two of his ships to France, to obtain supplies of 
provisions, and increase the number of settlers, he explored the 
country of Saguenay to the north of his fort, and seems to have 
opened a profitable intercourse with the natives. Of the region 
to the westward little additional knowledge was obtained, al- 
though it appears to have been considered more fertile, and re- 
ports were current that it abounded in silver and gold; it was 
also supposed ‘‘ to be over against Tartary, and to stretch to- 
wards Asia, according to the roundness of the world.” 

Although the French government were at first disposed, as we 
have seen, to foster the new colony, they soon became too deeply 
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engaged in domestic troubles, or they did not deem the object 
worth particular patronage. During the residue of this century, 
the intercourse with Canada was very irregular, and consisted 
altogether of the adventures and yoyages of merchants, fitted 
out from time to time, chiefly in the western ports of France. 
The settlers themselves were dispersed in various parts, along 
the seacoasts or on the islands of the St. Lawrence, as each or a 
few together discovered convenient places for their habitations 
and pursuits. About the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Sieur de Monts obtained from the king the exclusive 
privilege of trading between cape Raze in Newfoundland and 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. From him Samuel de 
Champlain, at that time geographer royal, received a commis- 
sion as his lieutenant, by virtue of which he explored, with 
more minuteness than had been previously done, the harbours 
about the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the river itself as high as 
the present site of Montreal. He was sagacious enough to per- 
ceive, that the erection of a town ina suitable situation, had 
become absolutely necessary (the fort built by Roberval having 
fallen, it seems, entirely to decay) to secure to the settlers the 
advantages and comforts of social life, and to carry on any pro- 
fitable trade with the natives. In the month of July, 1608, he 
laid the foundation of the metropolis of New-France, on a pro- 
montory now called cape Diamond ; he gave it the name of 
Quebec, the meaning and origin of which have been a fruitful 
source of discussion among geographers; and the high rank to 
which it has risen among the cities of the continent, and the 
eventful sieges it has sustained, prove the excellence of his judg- 
ment in se lecting that situation. 

The foundation of the c capital was followed by greater regu- 
larity and increase in the trade with the natives, and an exten- 
sion of the European settlements. <A friendly alliance, even 
offensive, was entered into by the French with the Algonquin 
Indians, who inhabited the northern shores of the St. Lawrence 
fora hundred and fifty miles above, small towns and trading posts 
were established along the river, and the nominal limits of the 
colony were by degrees extended as far as Montreal. That place, 
from a few huts, assumed the character of a town, and at length 
being defended by one of the small fortresses, which, scattered 
through Canada, still remind the traveller of those early days, 
formed the outwork by which the colonists were enabled to resist 
the powerful attacks of the ferocious bands of Indians who sur- 
rounded them. In the wars between the Iroquois and their al- 
lies the Algonquins, the French naturally but unadvisedly took 
part with the latter, and by the invasion of the enemy’s s coun- 
try became acquainted with and explored the regions south of 
the St. Lawrence. They ascended the river Sorel, passed the 
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rapid of Chambly, and entered the large lake which still retains 
the name of Champlain, remarking that the land along which 
they passed during the expedition, appeared rich and agreeable. 
The same alliance also opened to them the knowledge of the 
countries to the north-west; for the Hurons being united with 
the Algonquins in their feuds against the Iroquois, looked on 
the French as their friends, who were therefore readily receiv- 
ed among them. They explored partially the great river Ottawa, 
and visited the villages situated on the borders of lake Nipissing ; 
but they did not venture yet to establish any permanent post in 
so wild and distant a region. 

In the year 1663, the French government having become bet- 
ter acquainted with the value of these remote possessions, or 
perhaps urged by the repeated supplications of the poor adven- 
turers, who were dreadfully exposed to the inroads of the sa- 
vages, and very precariously supplied, even with the necessaries 
of existence, by the commercial companies with which they 
were connected, determined to assume the regular control of the 
colony, and from that period, accordingly, it bears in all respects 
the character of a royal province. As such, however, its ad- 
ministration will be found very slightly to resemble that of the 
contiguous colonies of the British; but each to exhibit the 
strongest marks of a different origin. Instead of the free legis- 
lative assemblies, the independent tone which they assumed in 
the management of the provinces, and the controlled authority 
of the viceroy, we are at once struck with the constant inter- 
ference of the French government, and the unlimited sway as- 
sumed by its agents. These agents, it is true, were for the most 
part men of abilities, enterprise, and indefatigable zeal, and they 
pushed the limits of their colony into the wilderness, and main- 
tained their discoveries with a skill and perseverance which per- 
haps might have insured to their descendants a wider sway on 
this continent, had they fixed their first settlements in a region 
less unpropitious by nature. 

The Marquis de Tracy, the first royal governor, commenced 
his administration by extending and securing the boundaries of 
the province to the south, where it was particularly exposed, 
from the intrigues of the English and the enmity of the I[ro- 
quois. He erected three forts along the river Sorel, one at its 
mouth, another at Chambly, which still exists, and is not less 
remarkable for its picturesque and venerable appearance than its 
admirable situation, and the third at the present important post 
of St. Johns. His successor, M. de Courcelles, in order to ex- 
tend the French influence among the western and northern In- 
dians, ascended the St. Lawrence with a considerable force, as 
far as lake Ontario, passing the rapids and performing the whole 
journey in batteaux; at this point, where there was an Indian 
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village called Catarocony, he assembled the savages, and with 
their full consent took measures for erecting a fort. This work 
was actually executed by his successor, the count de Frontenac, 
from whom it bore its name, until changed to that of Kingston, 
which it still retains. M.de Frontenac was one of the wisest, as 
well as bravest of the colonial governors, and while he omitted 
no occasion to repress the hostile savages by his vigorous military 
movements, and to strengthen his power in the parts of the co- 
lony already secured, he adopte -d the most enterprisi: ig measures 
for exte nding its limits to the west. Under his auspices, the Sieur 
de la Sale was despatched from Catarocony, in the year 1678. The 
first act of this bold and intelligent traveller, was to cross lake 
Ontario, and to establish a magazine at Niagara; thence, in com- 
pany with M. de Tonti, he pushed forward to the west, marked 
out the spot for a fort on the Illinois, descended that river, 
and, reaching the Mississippi, pursued its course, to its mouth 
in the gulf of Mexico. ‘The importance of these discoveries 
was at once perceived by M. de Frontenac and his successors ; 
fortresses and military posts were established at Niagara, De- 
troit, Mackinac, and St. Josephs, and a commercial intercourse 
was commenced with the natives residing as far west as the ex- 
tremity of lake Superior. In the south-w est, too, the same judi- 
cious plans were adopted, and routes, defended by a succession 
of posts, were opened through the country of the Illinois to the 
Mississippi; the French name and influence became familiar 
and respected among the savage tribes in that direction, and 
when Louisiana was formed into a regular province, its north- 
ern limits extended to the territories which were under the con- 
trol of the governors of Canada. The skill displayed in these 
successive settlements, the knowledge at once of political and 
military advantages exhibited in their various situations, do not 
fail, even at the present day, to excite surprise ; and as our suc- 
cessive emigrations disclose, year after year, the resources of 
those yet wild and distant regions, we are astonished to find 
buried, amid boundless and solitary forests, traces of a civiliza- 
tion, a foresight and a wisdom, which we are still content to 
follow, in securing possessions now rendered valuable by enter- 
prise and toil. 

In thus rapidly sketching the progressive discovery of Cana- 
da, we have given but a meagre outline of a story abounding 
in romantic incidents, and displaying at once innumerable traits, 
truly inte resting, of savage character, of successful enterprise, 
and of skilful intercourse. On these, our limits do not per- 
mit us to dwell; but we should scarcely be pardoned, were we 
to omit, in such a narrative, however brief, some allusion to the 
undaunted zeal and the extensive discoveries of a race of men, 
whose intercourse with the wild aborigines of our continent, 
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was founded on purer motives, and conducted on milder princi- 
ples, than those of extended empire and military sway. As early 
as 1612, four priests (Recolets) accompanied Champlain to his new 
settlement, and, regardless of every danger, plunged, immediate- 
ly on their arriv ‘al, into the midst of the forests, learned the native 

languages, and sought to teach the savages the blessings of civil- 
ization and the truths of religion. ‘Ten years afterwards, they 
were followed by the Jesuits, a race of men, who, whatever 
blame they may sustain for their intrigues in more polished 
countries, have gained, in every wild region which they have 
explored, the praise of true benevolence and zeal. They follow- 
ed the example of their predecessors in penetrating into the wil- 
derness, in advance of the civil authority, and even before the 
researches of commercial speculation ; they placed themselves un- 
dauntedly in the midst of warlike and hostile tribes ; they disco- 
vered and explored new routes into the interior; they formed 
their little chapels in the rude cabins of the savages ; they con- 
veyed to them the purposes and dispositions of the government, 
soothing the occasional quarrels which arose between the two 

races of inhabitants, and supporting the cause of civilization and 
improvement in many perilous and diflicult situations. Nicho- 
las Perrot visited all the nations which bordered on the lakes, 

acquired the languages of almost the whole, and was so senehe 
loved and asteunand among them, that they willingly sent, by his 
advice, deputies to a great council, at which the Ly entered into an 
alliance with the F rench. Father Marquette induced the Hu- 
rons, who had long led a weary and erratic life, to establish 
themselves at Mackinac, a point from which three lakes were 
open to their canoes; he then penetrated into the forests as far 
as the Mississippi, and erected the cross, and dispensed his chari- 
table works, among the Miamis. Father Hennepin, after his 
death, followed his footsteps, and extended his labours to the II- 
linois and the Natchez. Father Aveneau, in his solitary hermit- 
age, far beyond the limits or the aid of civilization, by the un- 
alterable meekness of his disposition, and the invincible patience 
with which he met all the sallies of barbarian passion, held the 
wild borders of the St. Joseph’s in complete and peaceful re- 
straint. Hundreds of others, careless of the fame which this world 
can give, were content to bury their virtues and their names in 
the forests, unknown and unregarded by the vast majority of 
mankind. The savages assembled around their cabins as the shep- 
herds of Thessaly are said to have collected around Apollo when 
banished from the skies; and the touching tale of Father Aubrey 
—a tale, whose pathos and beauty will perhaps preserve the fame 
of its author when his bustling polities are forgotten—seems rather 
to lessen than to exaggerate “the real self-denial and devotion of 
these early missionaries. No tribe was so rude, no wilderness so 
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intricate, no region so remote, as to restrain their wanderings. 
They spread through them the knowledge of the Christian faith, 
and besides, they inculeated the lessons of peace and virtue, 
which they have not alw: ays sueceeded in inducing more en- 
lightened nations to practise. Thus very early in the eighteenth 
century, the interior of the American continent may be said to 
have been generally explored and known, at least so far as it 
was included within the limits of the colonies, then, or after- 
wards, claimed by the governments of Europe. 

If, indeed, the climate proved severe to these accustomed to 
milder skies, yet the lands were found to be fertile, and the vast 
lakes and rivers presented great facilities for intercourse and 
trade. The St. Lawrence, which, among all the streams of North 
America, yields in length only to the great father of rivers, 
opens not merely to canoes, but to large vessels, a navigation of 
two thousand miles. Not confined to narrow banks, it spreads 
into those magnificent lakes, which are destined, at some period, 
to bear a busy commerce, and which form in themselves a re- 

markable feature of the geography of Canada. Its source may 
be traced to the same highlands in which are found the springs 
of the greatest rivers of the continent ; ; and the traveller in that 
wild region, may find close around him, waters which are pour- 
ed into distant oceans, under the very extremes of climate—into 
the gulf of Mexico, the Polar ocean, and the Atlantic. First 
known as a little stream under the name of the St. Louis, this 
river, within a short distance from its source, spreads into lake 
Superior, the largest of our inland seas. It is, indeed, not only 
so, but is probably unequalled in magnitude by any coilection 
of fresh water on the globe. When the winds are high, the 
storms rage and the billows break upon its rocky shores, or 
broad sandy beaches, with all the foam and y iolence of the ortan: 
and the slight barks which as yet are employed in navigating it, 
scarcely find protection in the numerous creeks that indent 
its coasts. Its circumference is about seventeen hundred miles, 
and its medium depth is estimated at nine hundred feet; its le- 
vel above the ocean is six hundred and forty-two feet; though 
the winter is long and severe, its atmosphere in summer is plea- 

sant, the mean heat of June being sixty-six, and of July, sixty- 
four degrees, while that of the water is sixty-one ; but this short 
and more genial season is deformed by sudden transitions of 
temperature, and thick fogs, which, driving against the high 
barren rocks on the northern and western shores, dissolve in 
torrents of rain. Though no tide sways its waters, there are ob- 
served evident marks along the coast, that they have been six 
feet higher than at present, and there is not unfrequently an ir- 
regular influx and reflux, which is attributed to the wind ; on one 
occasion, indeed, of which accounts are preserved, the water 
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withdrew with great precipitation, leaving ground dry which 
had never before been visible, the fall being equal to four per- 
pendicular feet, and then rushing back with great violence. 
Scattered through the lake are several islands, of which the most 
interesting, perhaps, is that of the Yellow § Sands, which the In- 
dians have invested with the very tales of Grecian and Arabian 
fable, believing that there are heaps of gold guarded by enor- 
mous serpents and ferocious birds. 

On leaving lake Superior, the rapid current of the St. Law- 
rence is interrupted by huge rocks, and many little islands, 
during a course of twenty-seven miles, in which it reaches 
lake Huron. From this lake, strewn with beautiful, large, 
and fertile islands, and spreading its vast arms far to the east, 
the west, and the south, the river again issues; it then pur- 
sues its course between banks moderately high, and display- 
ing on either side, not merely the beauties of rich natural scen- 
ery, but the livelier prospect of increasing agriculture and ris- 
ing villages, until it again swells into lake Erie, whose cir- 
cumference is nearly seven hundred miles. Narrowed again into 
a river, the mass of waters pours through the channel of Niaga- 
ra, and rolling over the vast precipice which stands pre-eminent 
among the natural phenomena of our continent, only restrains its 
impetuous current in the wide expanse of lake Ontario. This, like 
the others, is subject toa rise of waters, caused by the winds 
and floods; but in addition, a long existing, though probably 
erroneous belief, attributes to some unknown cause, a periodical 
increase, of unusual height, every seven years. It is at its outlet 
from lake Ontario, that the majestic stream which we have trac- 
ed, under various names, assumes that of the St. Lawrence, and 
its course thence to the ocean, possesses the stricter character 
of a river. Here, indeed, a traveller is truly surprised by its 
beauty and grandeur; sailing on its broad waters, supplied from 
remote and savage forests, he is struck with their colour as 
blue as the sky above, and their transparency as pure as crys- 
tal; he finds himself, at one time, gliding among innumerable 
islands, at another, darting over rapids which foam like the 
ocean ; he would occasionally think himself on the bosom of a 
lake rather than a river, did he not recollect the vast seas far- 
ther to the west, which claim that name; he beholds, hundreds 
of miles from the sea, vessels with lofty masts and sails; he 
meets rafts of almost interminable length, their surface sprinkled 
with cabins; he sees the Indian darting along with his slight ca- 
noe and single paddle; he listens to the songs of the voyageurs, 
slowly rowing or dragging their batteaux ; further down, he finds 
himself borne on a tide swelling to unusual height; he passes 
rocks frowning with impenetrabie fortresses ; he sees, on either 
side, scenes of the richest culture; and at length he enters the 
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Atlantic, amidst barren and inhospitable islands, where man al- 
most dreads to dwell. 

The only river of Canada which can be compared with this 
great stream, is much less known to travellers, and has much 
less excited the examination and attention of geographers and 
naturalists. Yet the Ottawa, or Grand River, both in extent and 
in the commercial advantages it affords, is one of the most im- 
portant of the American rivers. It joins the St. Lawrence near 
Montreal, and thence is traced in a north-westerly direction, far 
into the interior. It is supposed to rise in the highlands between 
lake Superior and Hudson’s bay, being in length about eighteen 
hundred miles, and having an elevation above the ocean of near- 
ly eleven hundred feet. It divides the civilized parts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and though its course is interrupted by in- 
numerable rapids and portages, it has long formed, and still con- 
tinues to form, the great highway of traders into the interior. 
They navigate it in their canoes, for a distance of four hundred 
miles, and then striking off to the west by lake Nepissing, and 
thence to lake Huron, shorten very much the voyage to the far- 
ther lakes. 

The river Sorel, much inferior in size either to the Ottawa or 
the St. Lawrence, is yet highly important as a quick and easy 
communication from the southern portions of the province and 
the American republic. Flowing from lake Champlain, the cur- 
rent is hurried, violent, and broken by rapids, making the navi- 
gation difficult as far as Chambly; but thence to the St. Law- 
rence, it becomes regular and gentle, and for the last twelve or 
fourteen miles is navigable by. decked vessels of one hundred 
and fifty tons. Its banks are crowned by flourishing and exten- 
sive farms; and neat and populous villages, glittering churches, 
and industrious inhabitants, who retain the dress, the manners, 
and the dialect of ancient France, present a scene through which 
a traveller passes with delight. 

The rivers of Jacques Cartier and Saguenay open with the St. 
Lawrence that communication from the north, which the Sorel 
does from the south; but it is a communication with a country 
far different; with one where the hand of civilization has yet 
been scarcely exercised, and where the bleakest blasts yet moan 
through cold, unexplored, and interminable forests. Though the 
view along the former is varied and picturesque, it presents 
scarcely any other features than those of savage grandeur and 
wild magnificence. Iluge barren masses of rock, which bear a 
few stunted pines, or are covered with creeping shrubbery, 
compose its banks; and its impetuous torrent, hurrying through 
deep valleys, and dashing over lofty precipices, offers no pas- 
sage for the canoes that brave the rapids of other Canadian 
rivers. The Saguenay does not present obstacles so insuperable 
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to navigation, yet its current, which is broad and deep, is un- 
commonly powerful. Excellent harbours for shipping are found 
for sixty miles from its mouth; and for seventy miles farther, 
only a few short portages interrupt the canoe navigation to the 
lake of St. John. 

The quantity of water, indeed, which is poured through the 
channels of the Canadian rivers, is immense. To say nothing of 
the tide, which, at Quebec, during the equinox, rises to twenty- 
five feet; the floods rushing down at particular seasons exceed, 
perhaps, in proportion to the streams, those of any other part of 
the world. It has been estimated, that the annual discharge of 
the St. Lawrence into the ocean, is upwards of 4,200,000 mil- 
lions of tuns, and that in the season of floods, when the snows 
of the long winters are melting away, 26,000 millions are the 
daily average. The tradition of the natives tells us that the foun- 
tains which furnish this vast supply have gradually diminished, 
and they point out higher marks on the banks, which show where 
the water once ran. But perhaps the change i is rather in the | 
channel than the flood itself. Even the precipice of Niagara ex- 
hibits the gradual power of this immense mass of waters, and | 
the roar of the torrent, and the swiftness with which boats are 
hurled over the successive rapids, must convince us, that no 
shores can fail to exhibit vestiges of its course, wherever it may | 
have been. 

It was this impetuosity of the current, and these frequent and 
almost insurmountable obstructions, that gave life to the sys- 
tem of navigation in Canada by canoes and portages. ‘The boats 
used in it are so light, that they are transported round the rapids, 
which are too swift to be resisted, and yet so strong as to bear 
heavy burdens and make long and dangerous voyages. They 
are chiefly built by Indian workmen, who dislike the presence 
of a stranger while they are at work, and prefer, as the scene 
of their labour, the shores of some lonely lake, where they 
may pursue unobserved the only art in which they rival or sur- 
pass their invaders. In length about thirty feet, with point- 
ed ends, their canoes unite wonderful lightness and strength ; 
the frame is of split pine or cedar, and is covered with small 
slips of birch bark, not more than an eighth of an inch thick; 
these are sewed together with fibres of leatherwood, and the 
seams are made water-tight by being covered with gum of the 
tamarack shrub; no iron whatever is used, and when a leak is 
discovered, the canoe is hauled on shore, and the gum either 
melted over the crack, or a new piece of bark sewn in. The 
lading is made up in packages of about three quarters of a hun- 
dred weight each, and eight or ten voyageurs compose the crew. 
When they reach a rapid, the canoe is unladen, and three men 
carry it, bottom up, the gunwale resting on their shoulders, with 
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a cord to balance it passing over the bow and stern, until they 
launch it again in the stream above. 

It was by means of craft so frail and small, that the principal 
trade of Canada was carried on for two centuries; but of late 
years steamers, the great invention of the age, have usurped 
their place in the larger and deeper streams, and canals have 
been constructed, rendering unnecessary the use of vessels so 
light as to be borne round the rapids. The British govern- 
ment, which, in constructing works of public utility, displays the 
same ‘lavish expenditure that it exhibits with less justice to its 
people in other acts, was early convinced of the advantages of 
improving the navigation of the rivers, by substituting canals for 
the portages, especially along the St. Lawrence. The first object 
was, to perfect the passage between Montreal and lake Ontario, 
and with this view a succession of small canals was commenced, 
and has been partly finished. On examining the country, how- 
ever, it was discovered the same end might be more advantage- 
ously attained by leaving the course of that river; ascending, in- 
stead of it, the Ottawa, as far as the mouth of the Rideau; thence 
striking off along that stream in a westerly direction, and join- 
ing the St. Lawrence at Kingston. ‘This plan, on which the Ri- 
deau canal is now constructing, has the effect of opening the 
communication with the lakes, as advantageously as by the old 
route; while at the same time it improves for a considerable dis- 
tance another great river, secures an outlet to a large extent of 
fertile country, previously almost excluded from market, facili- 
tates the transport of lumber from immense forests, and espe- 
cially forms a safe line of communication through the country, 
which will be completely out of the reach of an enemy in time 
of war. Another link in the same great chain has been lately 
formed at much expense and toil—that which is to afford a com- 
munication by water round the cataract of Niagara. The Wel- 
land canal crosses the peninsula of Upper Canada, extending 
between lakes Ontario and Erie, proceeds nearly parallel to the 
Niagara river, and overcoming an clevation of three hundred 
and thirty feet, by means of thirty-seven locks, secures a safe 
passage for vessels of one hundred and twenty tons. Certainly 
these works do credit to the British government, and may in- 
duce the colonies to view with less repugnance the control 
exercised over them by a distant people. ‘They will prepare 
them better to assume, when the time shall come, their station 
among the free nations of the earth; and they may rejoice, that 
while’ they are by circumstances limited in the exercise of the 
privileges, belonging of right to all, the sources of future wealth 
and greatness are at least developed, and every year brings 
more and more into observation and usefulness, the advantages 
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which nature has not refused them in a region so remote, and 
beneath a climate so severe. 

In regard to soil, indeed, that of a large portion of the pro- 
vinces is uncommonly good. If it is not to be compared, in this 
respect, to the rich plains and valleys to the south of the lakes, 
and along the courses of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and their 
tributary streams; yet,as the forests are cleared away, they pre- 
sent, over extensive tracts, a dark earth, which is very fertile. 
The texture of the soils generally over the face of the coun- 
try, is said to be less palpable than in Great Britain, which is 
attributed to the frosts and thaws; and in many parts, such 
is their richness, that the farmers are afraid of superabundant 
produce, lest the price should fall. With respect to Lower Ca- 
nada, it has been observed, that the land improves in proceeding 
from the east towards the west. From an irregular and uneven 
surface, consisting of sand or gravel, it changes to clay and 
loam; and in the western part becomes mixed with a good black 
earth, supposed to be endued with properties peculiarly fertiliz- 
ing. An effort has been made to introduce hemp and flax among 
the staple articles of the province; but though the different soils 
are said to be well suited to their growth, the inadequate mea- 
sures that have been pursued, the want of general agricultural 
knowledge, the prejudices of the farmers, and other circum- 
stances, have impeded their successful cultivation. In Upper 
Canada, as the country has been less thickly settled, the soil is 
of course less known; it is said, however, in general, to be ex- 
celled in few parts of the continent, and to be so happily varied 
in its nature, as to present situations where agriculture may be 
profitably carried on in all its branches. Along the northern 
shores of the St. Lawrence, the land rises only a few feet from 
the river bank, and thence extends in an almost uniform level, 
well watered, and of great fertility; above this—that is, on the 
edge of lake Ontario—there runs a ridge of highlands, not in- 
deed of any great breadth across, but embracing a large portion 
of the settled land. When, however, we pass the western ex- 
tremity of Ontario, we find, in the peninsula formed by lakes 
Erie and Huron, a region uncommonly rich, and so diversified 
with rivers abounding with fish, and woods, thickets, and mea- 
dows filled with game, that it has attracted the particular notice 
of all who have explored it. Beyond this, the provinces can 
scarcely be called settled; large tracts of land stretch far to the 
north and west, but they are covered with immense forests, and 
are known only to the Indians and the hunters who roam over 
them in the chase. 

Canada does not appear to be particularly rich in mines, or 
perhaps it has not been sufficiently explored, to know its real 
resources in that respect. The indians, who are best acquainted 
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with them, have a superstitious prejudice, which prevents them 
from divulging their existence and situation to a white man; and 
the thickness and intricacies of the forests, and the length of 
time during which the land is covered with snow, conspire with 
this to ret tard discovery and research. Iron ore, however, oc- 
curs in several places . ‘and in conside rable quantities. Very carly 
in the last century, its abundance in the neighbourhood of Three 
Rivers, led to the establishment of a foundry, which has ex- 
isted ever since, and has at length become the principal manu- 
factory of hardware for the province. Near Hull, on the Ot- 
tawa, and at Marmora, on Crow river, ore has been observed in 
a quantities and of excellent quality; and in exploring the 
Saguenay country, a few years since, strong indications were 
noticed of rich and valuable beds of it. In some spots, the ore was 
seen near the surface of the ground, in black metallic masses, 
and all the information that could be obtained, led to the be- 
lief that it might be procured around to a considerable extent. 
Plumbago is supposed to prevail largely, up the Ottawa; and at 
the falls of the Gattineau, it has evidently been washed down for 
ages, in great quantities, the banks of the river in that neigh- 
bourhood being covered with it. On the borders of the same 
stream, much lead and tin abound ; beautiful specimens of which 
are from time to time brought in by the Indians. Silver, too, 
has been procured in the neighbourhood of the bay of Quinty, 
on the northern shores of lake Ontario ; and if the Rocky Moun- 
tains were considered as part of the province, it probably pos- 
sesses there mines of this metal, as rich as those in the con- 
tinuation of that vast chain far to the south. Of a mineral 
less valuable in general estimation, but ministering far more di- 
rectly to the comforts of mankind, only a few indications have 
been noticed in Canada; it has been said, lately, thata large de- 
posit of bituminous coal has been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s bay, in Lower Canada; but it is uncertain 
what credit should be attached to the report; small quantities 
have been scen also about Quebec, but there is no appearance 
of any abundance. The prevalent stone is limestone, and gra- 
nite is also common in great varieties; there are many kinds 
of sandstone and slate, but flint and chalk are rare, although 
there is plenty of flint sand, which might be used in the ma- 
nufacture of glass. At the mouth of the Saguenay river, ex- 
tensive beds “of marble have lately been explored, the exist- 
ence of which was partially known in the time of Charlevoix ; 
this marble is remarkably translucent, and of a dazzling white 
colour, occasionally slightly tinged with pink; its solidity, too, 
is such, as to render it at onee a durable, cheap, and beau- 
tiful material for building; but it does not appear to have that 
granular structure which i is essential for the statuary. In no- 
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ticing the minerals of Canada, a traveller is struck with the 
great number of boulders, or large round stones, found in the 
rivers at the foot of the rapids, and, in general, differing en- 
tirely from the neighbouring rocks ; there is little doubt that 
these are brought down from the lakes above, by the sheets of 
ice on to which they have fallen, or into which they have been 
frozen along the shallow shores. Perhaps, in a similar manner, the 
icebergs from the Arctic seas, have brought into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence the boulders of similar character, but infinitely larger, 
which line its shores; these are of a dark gray colour, very hard, 
and frequently not less in weight than twenty tons. 

Another circumstance may impress a traveller with surprise ; 
it is, to find in a region so remote, productions which are 
to be expected only in more genial climates; yet grapes are 
raised in the open air, of the finest kind, and in the greatest profu- 
sion ; melons are indigenous, and all the usual garden fruits are 
produced in as much perfection as in many southern countries. 
The wheat and grain, too, though not sown till May, are ripe 
in August, and require only a better husbandry to render them 
an article of greater export. The neglect, however, in this 
respect, may perhaps be attributed to the readier inducements 
to commercial speculation, found in the boundless forests, that 
still continue to be the great characteristic of this province. 
It is from these, that the vast rafts which are seen floating 
down the St. Lawrence are formed, and from these, that the 
larger portion of the vessels which navigate it, derive their 
cargoes. They afford nearly every species of valuable timber. 

The oak grows in extensive groves near the banks of some of 

the large lakes and rivers, having a medium thickness of eighteen 

inches square, and height of fifty feet. The pine, the most 

common timber of Canada, is found, chiefly in large quanti- 

ties together, and is about twenty inches square, and sixty 

feet long, on an average; it is, however, the loftiest tree in the 

forest, and looks down on the more sturdy oak. These form the 
principal articles in the trade of lumber ; but besides them, the | 
birch, the beech, the elm, and the maple, abound in all diree- 
tions. From the forests, too, especially such as lie more re- 
mote from civilization, are brought, what may be deemed the 
other great staple of Canada, its furs and peltries. These, it is 
said, are becoming every day more difficult to be obtained, not- 
withstanding the vast space the animals have to breed on ; for it 
seems to be a truth in natural history, that when pursued by 
man, when their haunts are broken up, and their habits invad- 
ed, their increase is diminished far beyond what might be ex- 
pected to arise immediately from their destruction. ‘The furs 
are chiefly those of the fox, the beaver, the otter, the musk- 
rat, and the wild cat; and also, of the decr, the bear, and the 
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buffalo. It is, indeed, remarkable, how little ferocious in their 
natures are the wild beasts that inhabit these forests. The wolf, 
though larger than that of Europe, will skulk away when ap- 
proached by man; the bear steals out from his hollow tree to 
pursue his prey unobserved; the snakes are not of the venom- 
ous nature of those farther to the south, though the Indians and 
voyageurs have traditions of islands where such are collected in 
vast numbers, forming knots and wonderful festoons. Indeed the 
traveller will find, that he has less cause to dread the larger ani- 
mals of prey, than the smallest, and apparently most insignificant 
creatures. The stories which have been told of musquitoes, and 
other insects, appear truly ludicrous, yet repeated observation 
has thoroughly confirmed the fact, that in the short and rapid 
summers of northern climates, they exist in such numbers, 
and display such powers of annoyance, as to render them serious 
foes. 

The heat, indeed, of the Canadian summers, is very remarka- 
ble; for it is great, not merely in proportion to the severity of 
the cold, but is actually intense ; the thermometer, during the 
hottest weather, varies, usually, between ninety-six and one 
hundred and two degrees of Fahrenheit, and nothing but the un- 
common purity of the atmosphere abates the oppressive fervour 
which such a temperature must produce. Rain, at this season, 
is not abundant, and is generally attended by thunder and light- 
ning, which are uncommonly loud and vivid. From these ex- 
tremes of heat, the transition to cold is so sudden, that the ther- 
mometer has been known to fall nearly thirty degrees in a very 
few hours. When the winter has fairly set in, the excess of cold 
is equally remarkable ; the depression of the thermometer is 
sometimes as low as thirty-six degrees below zero; this, indeed, 
is to be considered as its extreme, which may happen only once 
or twice in a season, or, perhaps, not more than thrice in two 
seasons, and then its continuance rarely exceeds forty-eight 
hours; but the general range of cold, has been estimated from 
twenty degrees above, to twenty-five degrees below zero. In 
October, the frosts usually commence ; and from that time, one 
snow storm rapidly succeeds another, until the whole country 
is covered to a great depth. Violent hurricanes are frequent 
until the middle of December, and gales of biting coldness blow 
from the north. Serener skies, and less tempestuous, though 
not warmer winds, at length set in, the streams become frozen, 
and winter assumes his undisputed reign. The communication, 
by means of the rivers, is changed in its character ; tracks are 
soon marked out along them; a more expeditious intercourse is 
maintained by vehicles of transport of all descriptions ; and trai- 
neaux, sleds, and sleighs, convey passengers and loads of mer- 
chandise in all directions with inconceivable velocity. ‘The in- 
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tense cold is augmented and maintained by the prevalence of 
north-western winds during this season; sweeping across the 
mountains covered with perpetual snows, which intersect the 
cheerless regions that stretch from the St. Lawrence to the pole, 
they acquire a severity that is undiminished by the change of 
latitude. The thickness of the ice depends much on the rapidity 
and eddies of the stream, and its exposure to the winds ; but it 
has been observed, that on the large lakes it is never so thick as 
on the lesser ones, under the same parallel of latitude ; when that 
of lake Ontario is within half an inch of two feet, that on the 
Chaudiere is three feet and a half. The lake ice does not re- 
main level; it swells and gently curves upwards, and enormous 
cracks, from side to side, take place along the top of the curve ; 
as these form, they make a heavy sound, which is heard to a 
great distenes, and they present a dangerous obstacle to travel- 
lers along the lakes. About the latter end of April, the snows 
begin to dissolve, and as soon as they disappear, spring ad- 
vances rapidly, vegetation resumes its activity, the ice is broken 
up on the lakes and rivers, and immense masses of it are hurled 
down by the floods, swollen with melted snow, tearing away in 
its course rocks and trees, from the neighbouring shores and 
forests ; spring and summer are blended together, and the rapid 
increase of heat leaves no vestige of the long and bitter season 
which has passed. 

Though Canada, like the more eastern and northern parts of 
i the continent, is, in general, free from earthquakes and those 
violent convulsions of nature, which elsewhere prevail, it bears 

many marks of their ravages, in times more or less remote ; 

and there are particular spots at which they are still said to oc- 
cur. Lieutenant Baddeley, in his valuable researches in the 
Saguenay country, obtained particular information with regard 
to those which have been noticed in the neighbourhood of 
Malbay, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. About thirty- 
six years ago, these shocks were much more violent than at 
present, but they still happen nine or ten times a year. ‘They 
are most frequent in January and February ; their direction ap- 
pears to be north-west; the duration of the movement is about 
one minute; and notice of the coming motion is generally given 
by a noise like a chimney on fire, sometimes accompanied by 
two distinct blows. The weather, previously , is sometimes sul- 
try, at others cold; in the former case, it becomes cool after the 
shock, and in the latter, mild; when foggy, it clears up after- 
wards ; in short, they are always accompanied by a change of 
weather. ’’* 
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* Lieutenant Baddeley, on the geognosy of a part of the Saguenay country, 
in the Quebec Transactions, p. 142. 
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In connexion with these convulsions should be mentioned, the 
evidence that exists of a volcanic eruption having happened in 
the interior, not far from the bay of St. Paul’s. On the night of 
the twenty-sixth of October, 1791, the inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood, having been for some days before alarmed by slight but 
repeated earthquakes, perceived in an opening between two moun- 
tains, not far to the north-west, a continual eruption of smoke 
and flame ; the atmosphere, which was previously calm, became 
agitated, the air was close and hot, and through the whole night 
the horizon was illuminated by the flames. Although the re- 
corded testimony with regard to this eruption is confined to the 
account of one individual, there are said to be many witnesses 
now living, who recollect the comparative violence of the earth- 
quakes at that time; the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
few, and of them scarcely any who would not consider such a 
phenomenon as a distant fire in the woods ; a fall of ashes cover- 
ing the snow, is distinctly remembered by many, and an exa- 
mination of the neighbouring rocks, presents every appearance 
of voleanie activity in ancient times. 

The high northern latitudes of the provinces, must, of course, 
offer many interesting atmospherical phenomena; but the men 
of science are, as yet, too few, and the settlement of the interior 
is too limited, to have afforded any great opportunities for their 
collection. This, however, may be looked for, with the increas- 
ing and laudable zeal that is now exhibited for such pursuits. 
Electrical and magnetic observations will claim, and no doubt 
receive, particular attention. The aurora borealis has been fre- 
quently noticed in uncommon brilliancy, and we are glad to find, 
in the Quebee Transactions, an interesting account of its appear- 
ance, during a season when it was observed far to the south, 
with a frequency and splendour very remarkable—the autumn 
of 1827. 

“©On Sunday night,” says captain Bonnycastle, ** the 9th of September, I ob- 
served a most uncommon and interesting spectacle, which did not appear to me 
to belong to the usual signs of the Aurora, That night, at about dark or eight 
o’clock, [ saw an arch forming in the sky, which, as the obscurity of the night 
increased, became very luminous. It extended, at first, from about under Arc- 
turus or the Lion to the Pleiades, with but a small convexity or elevation. Gra- 
dually and exceedingly slow, it rose or became more convex, and at nine it at- 
tained, on its north-western limb, the altitude of the highest part of the body of 
Ursa Major, while it had increased in thickness very much, and, being come 
plete, formed a broad and highly magnificent arch of pale white light, which 
spanned a third part of the horizon. It was now like a heavenly bow of lumi- 
nous white vapour, through which the larger stars of the constellations were 
very visible; nor did its grandeur or its light diminish when the moon, slowly 
emerging from the extremity of its south-eastern limb at a quarter before nine, 
showed a deep yellow disk through its splendid veil. Athalf-past eight the true 
Aurora became suddenly apparent : first, in the zenith a cloud of bright white 
light, with a singular curved pear shaped form, arose, and elongating its lesser 
extremity, slowly bent to the horizon, and as slowly vanished. Then on the 
south-east arose, from the lower boundary of the sky, a rod of the same white 
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light, which, enlarging its dimensions very slowly, pointed to and at length 
reached the milky way at the northern cross, and after shooting through the 
galaxy with a stately and somewhat stealing pace, slowly vanished. 

«* Even in these appearances there was little or no signs of the Aurora Borea- 
lis, as it is usually observed in high latitudes. I have seen it in the northern 
hemisphere sufficiently high to observe the sun at midnight, but I never remem- 
ber any thing like these slow and stately movements, nor any thing that could 
be compared with the stationary arch I have described, which, as the moon rose 
above it, did not disappear even as late as half-past ten, although the brilliancy 
of her light had certainly rendered that of the bow very faint. The greatest ex- 
tent of the circle 1 observed was one hundred and sixty degrees, or more than 
one-third of the visible horizon. You may conceive the singularity of the scene 
when you reflect that the vast expanse of tranquil water of lake Ontario, the 
deep gloom of the forest, the town of Kingston, and the immense ships in the 
dock-yard, were all component parts of it. Abstracted by such a scene from all 
the petty feelings of our nature, which habit and circumstances cause to be gene- 
rally uppermost, the mind of the contemplative man soars away into the realms 
of boundless space, forgets for a while the clog that holds it here, and with a 
full certainty of its own comparative insignificance amid the works of creation, 
returns humbly to a consciousness of its present state, having added one more 
to the endless reasons which cause it to adore the inscrutable wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Architect of the Universe.” 


In connexion with these phenomena, peculiar to northern re- 
gions, and presenting to those who witness them, some of the 
most splendid and impressive scenes to be found in the contem- 
plation of the great firmament above us, we are led to notice an 
appearance which has been observed in the waters of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, not altogether unknown perhaps to any who have 
chanced to regard the ocean, but seldom exhibited in so beautiful 
and striking a manner, or at least seldom so graphically but un- 
affectedly described. 


**On the 7th of September, 1826,” says captain Bonnycastle, ‘ whilst com- 
ing up from the gulf, the weather had been cold without much wind, the little 
there was being from the south-west. At twoo’clock, A. M., in the night, the 
mate, whose watch it was on deck, suddenly aroused the captain in great alarm, 
from an unusual appearance on the lee bow. The night was starlight, but sud- 
denly the sky became overcast over the high land of Cornwallis county, and a 
rapid, instantaneous, and immensely brilliant light, resembling the Aurora Borea- 
lis, shot out of the hitherto gloomy and dark sea on the lee bow, and was so 
vivid that it lighted every thing distinctly, even to the mast head. The mate, 
having alarmed the master, put the helm down, took in sail, and called all hands 
up. The captain then called me up, but the light which had been only from one 
quarter, now as suddenly spread over the whole of the sea between the two 
shores, and the waves, before tranquil, now became much agitated. I shall never 
forget the scene which presented itself when I came on deck. The whole sea, 
as far as it could be distinguished, was one blazing sheet of awful and most bril- 
liant light, such as I never before saw, although 1 have frequently observed the 
luminous appearance which the ocean occasionally presents. A long and vivid 
line of light, superior in brightness to the parts of the sea not immediately near 
the vessel, showed us the base of the high, frowning and dark Jand abreast of us; 
the sky became lowering and intensely obscure, and perhaps such a scene will 
seldom fall to the lot of many to observe. The oldest sailors on board had never 
seen any thing of the kind to compare with it, except the captain, who had, he 
said, observed something of the kind in the Trades. The fish appeared terribly 
alarmed; long tortuous lines of darting light, in a contrary direction to the sea, 
showed immense numbers of very large fish flying about as if lost. The wind 
increased a little, but not much, and had a peculiar hollow sound. Day broke 
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very slowly, and the sun rose of a fiery and threatening aspect. Rain followed 
next. 

“ To sail on a sea of fire is the only similitude I can fancy to this really grand 
and awful scene. The; sprit-sail yard and mizen boom were lighted by the re- 
flection, as though they had gas lights burning immediately under them, and 
until just before day-break, at four o’clock, I could distinctly see, by the light 
of the sea, on any part of the deck, the most minute objects on my watch. This 
light first came from the north-west, and there had beena slight Aurora observed 
about eleven. I caused a bucket of this fiery water to be drawn up; it was one 
mass of light when stirred by the hand, and not in sparkles, as usual, but in ac- 
tual corruscations. I kept some in an open jug, and sealed up some in a bottle. 
The first night after, there was no light on shaking the bottle, but plenty in the 
jug. The second night the same; the water in the jug sp: kled as much as ever. 
The third night the same: the scintillations were this night visible somewhat 
strongly on the sea, as even on spitting into the water they appeared, and the 
usual trick of throwing a rope over and towing it along, caused a very beautiful 
line of light. This evening the sun had set very singularly, so as to exhibit a 
double sun, and when a few degrees above the horizon, it showed as if the 
globe of that luminary had been suddenly changed into a long cylinder, which 
reached the horizon. I made a drawing of it. This night the sea was again very 
luminous and smooth; in fact it was very nearly as much so as before; the water 
in the jug still the same. On the fourth night the water in the jug was still very 
brilliant, although oil hac been accidentally spilt into it. The fifth night the sea 
scarcely exhibited any traces of luminosity ; the water in the jug this night as 
brilliant as ever. Sixth and seventh nights, water in the jug the same. I am 
sorry to say, I left the sealed bottle on board in my hurry, and that the water in 
the jug was spilt before we landed at Quebec.” 

With the various advantages of soil and climate which we 
have described, it will be naturally supposed, that the population 
of Canada has increased with considerable rapidity. In this re- 
spect, it is true, it has by no means equalled its southern neigh- 
bours, but its augmentation has been great, and accompanied by 
the steady mmprovement of its resources, and, to ali appearance, 
the permanent ! benefit of the settlers. For nearly two centuries 
after its discovery, we have seen that the progress of its foreign 
population was slow and precarious; towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, however, a permanent improvement took 
place, and in the course of a hundred years, when the British 
became its masters, the white inhabitants were numbered at se- 
venty thousand. If a temporary check was sustained from this 
circumstance in the lower province, where the French are 
seated, it was counterbalanced by the emigrations, made under 
the new auspices, farther to the west; and the stability given to 
the existing laws, quickly restored or secured the prosperity of 
the whole. In 1783, the number of inhabitants in Lower Canada 
was estimated at one hundred and eighteen thousand, while ten 
thousand were supposed to have settled in Upper Canada. In 
1814, the population of the former had risen to three hundred 
and thirty-five thousand, and of the latter to ninety-five thou- 
sand; and, ten years after, it was calculated in each to be re- 
spectively ‘teer hundred and thirty, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 


Of the original inhabitants of the colonies, few exist within 
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what may be termed their proper limits. When the French 
first explored Canada, they found them divided into three great 
classes, by that trait which most exactly marks the distinc- 
tion of savage nations—their languages. In the whole extent 
of that country, though there were many dialects, and though 
tribes speaking the same inhabited different territories, and even 
warred with one another, there were but three mother tongues, 
and from them all the others were derived. These were the 
Sioux, the Algonquins, and the Iroquois er Hurons. The for- 
mer embraced the tribes seated far to the west, about the head 
waters of lake Superior and the Mississippi; they were little 
known to the French, and the settlements made among them 
were merely the transient posts of hunters and missionaries, 
or the lonely outworks of military circumspection, to which 
we have already alluded. They were supposed to be more 
primitive in their habits than the other nations, roaming about 
like Tartars, and constructing their habitations of skins, in fer- 
tile meadows, through which they chased the buffalo. They 
were simple and peaceful, till the conflicts of their neighbours, 
from time to time, compelled those who were defeated to take 
refuge among them; but when their warlike spirit was kindled, 
they were not found inferior to the rest of the red men in bar- 
barian courage and ferocity. The Algonquin nation included 
by far the larger portion of the Canadian tribes; though set- 
tled on both sides of the further lakes, they were more nu- 
merous on the northern shores ; and as we descend along Onta- 
rio and the river St. Lawrence, they appear to have been con- 
fined very much to it; when we reach, however, the gulf of 
the latter, their language is found to have prevailed on the 
southern coasts, and its dialects to have extended among the In- 
dians of the British provinces; like the Sioux, they employed 
themselves but little in the cultivation of lands, living almost 
entirely by hunting and fishing, and wandering constantly from 
place to place. The Iroquois language was not nearly so exten- 
sive as the Algonquin, which arose from the less migratory and 
roving habits of the people; it prevailed along the southern 
shore of the St. Lawrence and the lakes, from the river Sorel 
to the borders of lake Michigan, and embraced the fertile plains 
from the Hudson to the Ohia; the character of this nation was 
far superior to that of the Algonquins or Sioux ; they surpassed 
them in valour, in enterprise, and in skill; they were their su- 
periors in the arts of peace; they conquered them in war, and 
they even maintained a long and brave str uggle with their in- 
vaders from beyond the ocean. 

Though these main distinctions existed, yet it is to be re- 
membered, that the various nations, and the various tribes of 
which they were composed, were constantly blended together 
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in uncertain and temporary alliances, and equally irregular feuds, 
so that in all respects—in customs, in languages, and in resi- 
dence—a general similarity, and a common character might be 
traced. ‘Their settlements were found by the French to be ex- 
tremely thin, and the lives they led to be as wretched as we 
continue to observe that they are, since they have been placed 
more under the notice of the whites. They displayed a mix- 
ture of the fiercest and gentlest manners; at one time, the 
ferocity of wild beasts; at another, the most generous emotions 
of the human race: their eloquence soon became proverbial for 
its strength, its simplicity, and its pathos; their memory was 
observed to be excellent, and while their judgment was calm and 
correct, they did not fail to display occasional sallies of vivacity 
and wit. “ What is brandy made of?” said count de Frontenac, 
to an Outaouis: ‘It is an extract of tongues and hearts;’’ re- 
plied the savage; ‘‘for, when I have drunk it, I fear nothing, 
and I talk admirably.’’ If their intercourse with their invaders 
added something to the comforts of their existence ; if it substi- 
tuted the blanket for the buffalo hide, the rifle for the shapeless 
dart, the log hut for the wigwam, and the life of indolence, of 
beggary, and of want, for the sufferings of the chase; it certain- 
ly has done less really to improve the condition of these people, 
in the course of two centuries, than the least ardent friend of 
humanity might have expected. No one can visit the villages 
in which they yet linger, without emotion; he beholds before 
him, indeed, in colour, in feature, and somewhat in dress, those 
who bear names once renowned for the boldness and fierceness 
of savage life; but the beings themselves are degraded and worth- 
less, the fierce and restless spirit has passed away, and nothing 
valuable has replaced it, nor does hope remain with the most 
sanguine that it will do so. They have acquired none of the re- 
gular habits and patient industry of those around them; their 
habitations are poor, ill-built, and dirty ; in summer they are 
seen half naked, lazily fishing in the streams; in winter they 
live precariously on the bounty of the government: their hunt- 
ing consists in an occasional inroad upon the grounds of their 
neighbours, where they steal what they can, and they seem dis- 
posed to suffer every extremity, rather than betake themselves 
to the cultivation of the earth. They are harmless when not 
intoxicated, and obliging in their intercourse with strangers ; 
they have embraced, for the most part, the Catholic faith, at 
least so far as to observe its forms, to have their churches and 
priests, and to kneel down and cross themselves with awe, as 
the bishop passes through their villages. They display a strong 
attachment to the French Canadians, joining in their sports, and 
even speaking their language, while they refuse to utter any 
other: they seem to possess but little imagination; yet they are 
VOL. VII.—NO. 13. 27 
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not without observation and reflection. They have perhaps im- 
proved in their treatment of the female sex, to whom they ap- 
pear attached, though they impose on them the chief labours 
which are necessary : the women, indeed, are faithful and affec- 
tionate ; they are not destitute of personal beauty, nor are they 
less fond of dress than their fairer neighbours. 

While the native character of the Indian became thus de- 
graded, by his intercourse with the whites, the same intercourse 
gave to the latter many of the traits of savage life. Obliged to 
endure the extremes of fatigue and privation, with inexhaustible 
patience, in their trade with the interior, the voyageurs, or cou- 
reurs des bois, could not but deviate somewhat into the habits of 
the people among whom they were thrown, and which were 
not altogether inappropriate to the lives and occupations they 
led. Absent for twelve or fifteen months, they are obliged to 
suffer incredible hardships, to cross wide lakes and bays, to drag 
their boats over innumerable portages, to descend the most dan- 
gerous rapids, and to brave, unprotected, the fiercest rigors 
of climate. With food, consisting of fried corn homony for 
breakfast, a slice of fat pork and biscuit for dinner, and a pot 
of mush, with a pound of tallow in it, for supper ; they are live- 
ly, patient, persevering, and undaunted in every difficulty. Ex- 
hibiting no fear of death, they will pass a river on a bundle of 
drift wood, and explore the untrodden forests without a guide. 
Displaying no fatigue, they will carry round the portages their 
canoes and their cargoes, with inconceivable rapidity ; they fix 
the packages on their backs with a thong of leather, a broad 
piece coming over the head, against which the brow leans; and 
thus burdened, they trot, apparently unexhausted, along the most 
rugged paths. The hard-earned wages of this toilsome existence, 
are spent with a recklessness as great as the labour with which 
they are procured; a few weeks in Montreal and Quebec re- 
ward the toil, as they exhaust the produce of months; and this 
consumed, they are ready again to renew their voyages and en- 
counter their perils. No melancholy feeling seems to dwell 
on their minds fora moment; the present, however occupied, 
whether in toil or indolence, has its pleasures. They are cele- 
brated for the easy and often extemporaneous songs which they 
compose, and which, however deficient in melody, possess a 
charm not easily surpassed, as they are gaily poured forth from 
a light canoe, traversing, beneath cloudless skies, lakes shadow- 
ed by dense and solitary forests. 

The same vivacity of character may be observed in the inha- 
bitants of Canada, descended from the French, who have pur- 
sued the more quiet occupations of husbandry. With sunburnt 
and swarthy complexions, and thin cheeks, they possess bright 
and quick eyes; their manners are easy and polite, their affections 
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warm, and their passions, in general, subdued; if the climate 
has chilled in them, somewhat, the gaiety of the race from which 
they have sprung, they retain its loquacity, civility, and good hu- 
mour. They seem to possess but little ambition or industry, 
adhering warmly to old and even antiquated habits; they love 
to sit, during the summer, in large parties, beneath the verandas 
of shake houses, and enjoy placidly their pipes in the cool breeze; 
in winter, they cover the rivers with their sleighs, brilliantly 
ornamented, and tinkling with bells. In war, they have proved 
themselves brave soldiers ; though they are said not to possess 
talents for command in military exploits. Religious they cer- 
tainly are, for in no country are the rules of the Catholic faith 
more strictly observed, though enforced by no law, and up- 
held by little power; their cathedrals are splendidly orna- 
mented ; the churches, with their glittering spires, are very nu- 
merous; in every village, the cross is seen displayed in some 
conspicuous place; the clergy are respected, and the whole ec- 
clesiastical establishment is wealthy and powerful. The dwell- 
ings of the Aabitans bear the air rather of quiet comfort, than 
of wealth, being generally a single story in height; but large 
and good houses, the residence of the seigneurs and more 
wealthy gentlemen, are seldom out of sight in passing through 
the settled part of Lower Canada. 

In the upper province, of course, little is seen that bears 
these marks of ancient settlement and fixed habits. It is the 
field in which emigrants are now making their way, and we be- 
hold on all sides, the gradual destruction of the forests, rough 
cottages peeping out among them, and incipient villages thriv- 
ing under the hand of hardy enterprise. It has been a fa- 
vourite plan with the government of the mother country, to 
promote emigration to Upper Canada; but it has been said, by 
intelligent observers in that province, that from a desire to rid 
themselves of a superabundant population in Ireland, they have 
not been sufficiently attentive to the sufferings whieh inevitably 
await the indigent, when thrown destitute into so wild a region. 
It has been estimated, that one-tenth of all the poor Irish emi- 
grants perish during the first two years they are in the country, 
and that of three hundred persons of that class, not more than 
twenty grown-up people, and fifty children, would be found liy- 
ing at the end of five years after their arrival. If placed on the 
public works, they are unacquainted with the nature of the coun- 
try, and are unable to bear the extremes of climate. If sent into 
the woods, even with land given them, and a few implements 
of husbandry, the labour, the mode of existence, every thing is 
new, and they find themselves toiling amid heats under which 
they expire, or shut up by snows against which they have not the 
providence or the ability to guard. The population, however, 
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of Upper Canada, is increasing from better sources than compul- 
sory or necessitous emigration ; it is increasing by hardy, indus- 
trious, thrifty, and substantial settlers; and there can be little 
doubt, that before many years, it will rival, or surpass in energy, 
if not in numbers, the more unambitious and peculiar people seat- 
ed lower on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 


It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to em- 
brace within its limits not merely a sketch of its discovery, and 
a notice of its geography, its soil, its climate, and the charac- 
ter of its population; but also an account of its laws, and 
some remarks on the political changes it has undergone, as 
well as on those events of a public nature, which at the present 
day justly attract the attention of a neighbouring people. Our 
limits dblige us to postpone these observations to a future occa- 
sion; but we do not by any means regret the extent of the pre- 
sent article, since no American can fail to derive interest from 
every thing which brings more particularly to his notice, the his- 
tory and resources of a country contiguous to his own. What 
may be its fate, it is unnecessary to attempt to prophecy; yet 
whether it remain under the sway of a distant empire, whe- 
ther it assume an independent rank among the nations of this 
continent, or whether it be united with any of them by amica- 
ble and beneficial ties, it cannot be supposed that its progress or 
situation will be unregarded by a people along whose boundary 
it extends for more than two thousand miles. 

Of the works we have consulted, all have been long before 
the public except two ; the Z'ransactions of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, and the Three years in Canada, 
by Mr. John Mactaggart. As to the former, were its merits less 
great than they really are, we should hesitate to speak with any 
thing but approbation, since it presents to the public, the first 
offering of an institution, from which much that will be useful as 
well as novel with regard to the northern parts of America may 
be expected. But the volume appears to us really an excellent, 
as it is certainly an unpretending production ; perhaps the arti- 
cles it contains, are too minute in some respects to afford much 
interest to general readers, but they contain facts highly valua- 
ble to science; and if the testimony of our journal can add to 
the zeal of the gentlemen of Canada engaged in such pursuits, 
they may be assured that the continuation of their labours will 
be hailed with approval. Of Mr. Mactaggart’s book we are 
somewhat at a loss what to say ; at first we were utterly disgust- 
ed with the egotism and vulgarity of the author; but as we toil- 
ed through these, as well as through pages of commonplace 
and tiresome details of his own exploits, we found facts and re- 
marks which indicated considerable shrewdness and observation. 
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In truth, he appears to be a hard-headed gentleman of North 
Britain, who came over to Canada to seek his fortune as an en- 
gineer of the Rideau canal, with a bundle of prejudices on his 
back, which he was never inclined to drop as he went along, but 
with an inquisitive disposition that let few things slip by unno- 
ticed; a tough constitution that toiled away unaffected by agues, 
frosts, or forests; a kindly opinion of his own judgment, w ‘hich led 
him to discuss all matters very fully ; and enough of literary va- 
nity to think he could not do better than to put into two vo- 
lumes, for the benefit of John Bull, all he had seen and thought 
about the loyal Canadians, and the recreant Yankees. 





Arr. IX.—2 Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, 
giving some account of the Operas of Munich, Dresden, 
Berlin, &c. ; with remarks upon the Church Music, Sing- 
ers, Performers, and Composers; and a Sample of the 
Pleasures and Inconveniences that await the lover of art 
on a similar excursion. By A Musicat Prorrssor. Lon- 
don: Hunt & Clarke: 8vo. 1828. 


A capaciry to comprehend and create, and a taste to discern 
and relish the intricacies and infinite beauties of harmonious and 
melodious combinations of sounds, exist in every nation,— 
among the civilized, as among the savage. They are gifts of 
the great Creator,—always alive to every thing that conduces to 
our happiness and to our enjoyments. But while we admit, that 
this musical capacity is generally diffused throughout the world, 
we must acknowledge, at the same time, that the degree in 
which it exists, varies considerably in different individuals, and 
among different nations. We hardly need attempt to point out 
the truth of this observation; for the experience of every one 
must have sufficed to show him, that some individuals, in every 
section of the habitable globe, are exceedingly dive to the 
charms of music; that others are so insensible to them, as to be 
unable to distinguish one tune from another—far less, to become 
proficient in the art; while between these two extremes, an in- 
finite variety of shades are observed in the degree of musical ca- 
pacity. he same remarks hold good, whenever, from the con- 
sideration of individuals, we turn to that of masses. The Italian 
nations, the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula and their de- 
scendants, as well as the Germans, are musical in the fullest si 
nification of the term ; while there are serious doubts, whether the 
inhabitants of some other districts of the European continent, 
ean fairly be held in the same light. The natives of Ireland and 
Seotland may also be ranked as highly susceptible to musical 
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impressions, as is evinced in the sweetness and originality of 
their melodies ; while their English rulers, notwithstanding their 
boasts to the contrary, are, by unanimous consent, ranked very 
low in the scale of musical nations. Nor is it less certain, that 
with equal degrees of capacity, nations and individuals differ 
very widely in regard to their ¢aste, in other words, to the 
kind of music, from which they receive the most agreeable sen- 
sations. Hence it is, that in every nation, particular songs, ac- 
companied or not, by dances, are found, possessing a peculiar 
character, and giving rise among the people to particular effects, 
while they are unproductive of such effects on the natives of 
other countries. Limiting ourselves to a few examples, we will 
merely remind our readers of the striking difference existing 
between the music of the Italians, so full of the richest melody, 
and that of the Germans, ‘rich in harmony, and often feeble in 
melody. Compare the Scotch tunes, with the melodies of the 
Spanish provinces ; the romances of France, with the popular 
airs of Switzerland; and conviction will follow of the great 
dissimilarity that exists among them, and consequently in the 
musical tastes of these nations. In every nation, individuals 
are found, who display a taste for certain kinds of music—cer- 
tain modifications of rhythm and melody, that are not so agree- 
able to others ; and it does not require much research to discover, 
that in different sections of the same country, taste differs some- 
times very perceptibly. 

As regards the causes of this great diversity in capacity and 
taste,—a diversity which exemplifies peculiarly well the pro- 
priety of the advice conveyed in the old saying, de gustibus 
non disputandum, much discussion has arisen among philoso- 
phers. By one set, these causes, which must be regarded as the 
same as those which produce or modify natural genius and taste 
in other subjects, have been subdivided into two great classes. 
The one embraces all that relates to the newness or antiquity of 
the society to which they belong, or in other words, to the stages 
which any particular nation has attained in the great progress 
from rudeness to refinement, in which we are all engaged. The 
other comprehends what may be termed the accidental causes, 
by which the character and condition of communities may be 
affected ; such as their government; their relative position as to 
power and civilization to neighbouring countries ; their prevail- 
ing occupations, determined, in some degree, by the capabilities 
of their soil and climate; and more than all, perhaps, as to the 
question of taste, the still more accidental circumstances of the 
character of the first models of excellence, or the kind of merit 
by which their admiration and national vanity had been first ex- 
cited. Another set, who admit, to acertain extent, the agency of 
the above mentioned causes, the diversity in question is referred 
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to the difference of physical organization which is known to exist 
among the numerous races of the human species, by which the 
different sections of the globe have been peopled, as well as 
among various individuals of the same community. 

These two opinions, which may be found embodied in the de- 
finitions of taste, proposed by two women, celebrated for their 
wit and their learning; the one of whom pronounced it to be, 
‘‘une harmonie, un accord de l’esprit et de la raison ;’’ while 
the other maintained, on the contrary, that taste, ‘‘ne tient 
qu’aux sentiments et aux sensations, qu’il est ind¢pendent de tout 
raisonnement, de tout calcul, et par conséquent qu’il peut ni se 
perfectionner ni s’acquérir;)’—these two opinions, we repeat, 
appear to us equally well founded, if taken in connexion; but 
equally inadequate to the explanation of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, if assumed to the exclusion of each other. In a word, nei- 
ther of them, we believe, can alone, and without the con- 
currence of the other, serve to account for the diversity of musi- 
cal capacity and taste displayed by the different nations, and 
among the different members of each community. 

Without entering here, intoa discussion of this intricate ques- 
tion, which would be incompatible with the nature and object 
of this article, we may be allowed to state, in a few words, that 
our opinion is founded on faets that daily offer themselves to 
the observation of every one, and upon the correctness of which 
there cannot exist the most distant doubt; we allude to the no- 
torious effects of what have been ealled the accidental causes on 
the physical and moral constitution of man; and on the other 
hand, to the circimstanee, that individuals brought up under the 
influence of the same accidental causes,—who have enjoyed 
the benefits of the same education, and have had the same exam- 
ples before them, have, notwithstanding, manifested the greatest 
diversity in respect to capacity and taste. Capacity, with us, 
implies the existence of a peculiarity in the physical organiza- 
tion of the individual, in the same way that bodily strength im- 
plies power in the muscular system. The latter may be increas- 
ed by the action of various causes; but as it is impossible to 
transform a puny individual into a Hercules, the rudiment of 
the strength must consist in an original peculiarity of confor- 
mation. In the same way, the susceptibility to musical impres- 
sions—capacity, genius, or by whatever name it is called, in or- 
der to be improved by cultivation, or the influence of accidental 
causes, must previously exist in virtue of a corresponding pecu- 
liarity of physical organization. As regards taste, more particu- 
larly, we may remark, that, as it cannot exist without suscepti- 
bility or capacity, we are justified in regarding it as depending 
in great measure on a similar cause. But, more than capacity, 
it is under the control of accidental causes, since it is only the 
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result of cultivation, operating on an individual endowed with 
natural talent. Hence, while the musical capacity of nations 
has always remained the same, or has experienced but slight 
modifications, and that of individuals is only little improved, 
when originally feeble, by cultivation, example, and other simi- 
lar circumstances, the taste of the former has experienced noto- 
rious changes in the revolution of time, in the same way that we 
perceive that of individuals modified by the operation of the 
same causes. 

These few remarks have been suggested by the perusal of the 
work, the title of which will be found at the head of this article. 
Few nations deserve more the appellation of musical than the 
German. It is not less true, also, that the species of music of which 
they are particularly fond, differs widely from that of other musi- 
cal nations of the civilized world. We do not hesitate to confess, 
that this peculiar taste has always accorded more than any other 
with our feelings, from the earliest period of our musical exist- 
ence. With this confession before them, our readers will readily 
conceive, that we turned with pleasure to a work, in which we 
hoped to find a detailed and critical account of German music, 
and German composers and performers. Whether or not our 
expectations have been realized, they will have occasion to judge 
from the tenor of the following review, in which will be em- 
bodied the most interesting parts of the work, together with our 
own remarks and comments. In this early part of our article, it 
may be right to state, that the author, who has not thought fit 
to affix his name to his work, appears to have enjoyed the bene- 
fit of a more complete literary education than generally falls to 
the lot of musical professors. His little volume is written with a 
sprightliness and ability, which contribute to render it amusing ; 
but it is defective in this—that the author aims too obviously at 
wit and effect, and indulges in too many odd sayings and odd 
remarks. His judgments appear to us, in general, pretty sound; 
though we are far, as will be seen presently, from acceding to 
them all. A fact that cannot escape the attention of an impartial 
reader, is, that our traveller is as full of national prejudices as 
any of his countrymen who have ever left their native island on 
a tour of observation. And this, by the way, is not saying lit- 
tle, as all know, who have seen English travellers, and read 
English books of travels. As an effect of this, he loses no op- 
portunity of comparing what is going on in England, (in a mu- 
sical way let it be understood,) with what he sees or hears 
abroad; and, as our readers may suspect, never to the disparage- 
ment of his country. English musie and musicians, orchestras, 
&c. are continually held up as standards of perfection. At one 
time, for example, we find him stating that no band ean be found 
equal te that of the Philharmonic Society of London—that in 
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their violin school, the Germans are inferior both to England (!) 
and France. In respect to the Overture of Euryanthe, he says 
it was better played at Darmstadt than he had ever heard it, even 
by the Philharmonic Socicty in London. In another place, he 
says, ‘‘ Inferior as the generality of the violin and piano forte 
players, (Hummel, Mayseder, and Spohr, the exceptions,) are 
to our own (the English).’’? He elsewhere speaks of “ the truly 
unrivalled skill in vocal canons, and other pieces of learned 
counter-point, with which Purcell and his compeers have im- 
mortalized their names:”’ and of Handel, he says, ‘** The Ger- 
mans are hardly aware how much their countryman was indebt- 
ed to the English for that perfection of his taste in church mu- 
sic, of which he has left such enduring monuments. Handel 
came into England a fugue-writer, of the most astonishing flow 
and power; well skilled in the Italian style of melody, with a 
poetical genius, and other natural advantages; but it was in his 
retirement at Cannons, and in his intimacy with the writings 
of Tallis, Bird, and Purcell, that he ripened and matured his 
church feeling.”’ 

Such opinions must appear rather singular to those who have 
had the misfortune to hear English music executed by English 
performers ; who recollect, that for many years past, we cannot 
cite half a dozen musicians of that nation who have risen much 
above mediocrity, that still fewer have attained to eminence, and 
that the large majority of the performers of any note in England, 
are foreigners. Intending to return to this subject, by and by, 
we proceed to offer to our readers an analysis of the principal 
sections of the volume before us. 

Our author commences his narrative with an account of the 
musical performances he heard at Antwerp. This account is in- 
terlarded, however, as indeed every other in the book, with so 
many digressions about church service, bells, jackdaws, archi- 
tecture and ornaments of the cathedral, paintings, &c., that it 
has been extended to unnecessary length. The first musical per- 
formance at which he was present, was an afternoon service, or 
complin, as it is called, the work of a native of Antwerp, named 
Kraft. It was accompanied by the organ and a small band of in- 
struments ; with the whole performance, and the composition, 
however, he does seem to have been gratified. 


**'The models of this composer seem to be Hasse and Graun, and his compo- 
sition partook largely of the bad and commonplace old Italian style of melody, 
containing long-winded solos, passages now obsolete, and sing-song ungraceful 
ornaments, as far removed from the present notion of musical beauty as the Hot- 
tentot Venus from that of Titian. In the fugued points of his choruses the author 
was more successful, and showed, by the flow and smoothness with which they 
were introduced, that in ecclesiastical harmony and florid counterpoint, he was 
not out of his element; and here his sequences sometimes reminded me of the 
solid and stately march of Graun,” 
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With a mass, by Righini, which he heard at the cathedral, on 
the festival of Corpus Christi, he was much better pleased. Of 
this composer, he says,— 


“ Righini is chiefly know to the English amateur through the medium of Mr. 
Latrobe’s valuable collection of sacred music ; but detached and isolated speci- 
mens give but an imperfect idea of his excellence as a composer, for which pur- 
— it is absolutely necessary to hear an entire work performed. An Italian, 

itten with the love of German harmonies, and naturalized and adopted into 
that school, makes an excellent musician: melody is his paternal inheritance; he 
has only to acquire a better method of clothing its nakedness than is usual among 
his countrymen. Cherubini, who has run something into the extreme of learned 
accompaniment, when in a happy vein, shows that the union of the two schools 
leaves nothing to be wished in a composer. The Kyrie of Righini’s mass in D, 
which opened in the minor, was particularly impressive from the solemnity of 
the movement and the independence and boldness of the accompaniments, and 
had it not been deformed by a frequent recurrence to the major, it might have 
been taken for Haydn; but there seems a want of consistency in changing the 
character of the music, while the expression of the words is invariably melan- 
choly and penitential. The ‘ Et Incarnatus est,’ with clarionet obligato, struck 
me as full of elegance and feeling; but it was much injured in the performance, 
by the bad intonation of the accompanyist, who was, alas! no Willman, and 
played much too sharp. In Antwerp, the wind-instrument players are raw and 
imperfect, and deficient either in ear or in the management of their instruments. 
The orchestra, which contains the performers on a flat surface, without that gra- 
dual inclination to which we are accustomed, would be unfavourable to expe- 
rienced artists, and is much more so to these ignorant soldiers. The trumpets 
were played with so strange a tone, that it was difficult to recognise them in 
their curious disguise. Though many of the passages of melody in this compo- 
sition are no longer consistent with the modern taste, [ may safely assert, that in 
a well-worked fugue, and an artfully constructed chorus, few composers excel 
Vincenzo Righini.” 


Our author remarks, that on the conclusion of this service, 
the organist played a sortie of that ‘ frivolous and inconsistent 
character which seems to be peculiarly admired in Brabant.” It 
was neither more nor less than one of Nicolai’s old harpsichord 
sonatas. ‘The organist, after the service, justified the selection 
by observing, that a gay style best suited the frame of mind in 
which the priests and congregation found themselves, after dis- 
charging their spiritual duties, and ¢hat a brisk movement had 
great effect in crealing an appetite for dinner. ‘* Whether 
the gentleman’s arguments were founded in fact or not, I have 
ever found the Catholics, after mass, and on festivals especially, 
more tenacious of their dishes and wine, more joyous and con- 
vivial than on other days.’? We have had sufficient opportuni- 
ties to notice, that these frivolous and inconsistent sorties are 
not peculiar to Brabant, but are commonly played in the Catho- 
lic churches of Europe, and sometimes in those of our own coun- 
try. We distinctly recollect, that on one occasion, in the south 
of France, the organist indulged, not only after the service, but 
during some parts of it, in the performance of tunes which were 
familiarly known to us as quadrilles. In Italy the practice is 
very common; and, not long since, we heard the organist of one 
of the largest Catholic cathedrals of this country, where, we be- 
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lieve, church music is to be heard in greatest perfection among 
us, perform, after the service, the quick movement of one of 
Haydn’s symphonies. 

There is no public secular music of any kind to be heard in 
the city of Antwerp, with the exception of the vile scraping 
which is endured at the dinner-table of the inn, ‘‘ an infliction 
which irritates the nerves, and stops the concoctive process.” 
But our author had the pleasure of spending a musical evening 
with M. Le Brun, a resident of the place, and the early friend 
of Haydn; and of hearing some of this composer’s sonatas per- 
formed with “admirable discretion,’’ by that gentleman’s niece. 
On this subject he makes the following remarks, with the perti- 
nence of which all the lovers of good music will be struck. 


* After hearing these masterly compositions, I could not but regret the inno- 
vations that have crept in upon the style of writing for the instrument; the search 
after effects of light and shade, instead of a succession of good musical ideas; 
crude harmonies, and violent changes, instead of a flow of natural modulation.” 


At Cologne, whither our author went on leaving Antwerp, he 
witnessed one of those processions of the town inhabitants, fre- 
quent in Catholic countries. It took place on Sunday morning, 
during the octave from the great feast Corpus Domini, and the 
music which accompanied it placed the combinations and effects 
of the art, as he remarks, in an entirely new position. 


** On these occasions the streets are strewed with rushes, so that the perform- 
ers glide along noiseless as ghosts, and nothing interrupts the solemnity of the 
harmony. The singers consisted of young girls and boys, youths and maidens, 
and lastly of consummate men, walking in double rows of immense length, and 
sometimes accompanied by bands of wind instruments. The simple hymn, sung 
by the girls in three parts, pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and without any 
vociferation—this, replied to by the men’s voices, and then in return by those 
of the youths, produced the most affecting appeal to the feelings of which mu- 
sic is capable—tears came unbidden. ‘The pauses in the music, the large body 
of voices, the contrast between the trebles, tenors, and basses, the sudden 
breaking out in different parts of that long line, some voices from their distance 
merging into silence, others unexpectedly swelling out near at hand, produced 
an entire and delicious novelty in the art, and such as might by a great master 
of effect be turned to infinite account.—It would be gratifying to try how a re- 
gular motett for several choirs, of slow movement and artful counterpoint, with 
judicious marks of piano and forte, would succeed, the performers being placed 
in bodies at certain distances apart. Iam sanguine in the conviction, that an 
extensive and entirely untrodden field of exertion is Open to a composer; but 
in this, as well as in orchestral writing, great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the present instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, because the signals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judgment, one not commencing until the other 
had stopped. The priests, however, who took upon themselves to roar the Gre- 
gorian chaunt, made great blunders in the harmony; their basses and appoggia- 
ture were uniformly wrong. Two horns, clarionets, bassoons, and a bass trom- 
bone, played in a smooth manner and extremely subdued, supplied the place of 
an itinerant organ, and supported the voices in those parts where the modula- 
tion was somewhat more learned than suits merely vocal music.” 


During our traveller’s stay in Cologne, there was no Opera 
performed ; a circumstance, he adds, the less regretted, as the 
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uncouth manners, and staring ill-breeding of the Walloons, did 
not promise much for musical taste. Ata hotel, he was, how- 
ever, much pleased with a trio for the harp, violin, and viola; 
a very good composition in C minor, and in the agitato style. 
It was played with great neatness and expression. ‘* A young 
girl, who played the harp, possessed,” as he adds, ‘¢ abilities 
which would have procured her, in England, an income of hun- 
dreds a year, and applause at the first-rate concerts; and yet 
with this talent, and the manners and dress of a lady, she de- 
pends on the contributions of a casual audience for her reward.”’ 
This is rather a strange confession for an Englishman, who 
writes a book with a firm conviction of the flourishing state 
of music in his own country. We could, indeed, hardly have 
expected to hear him say, that a strolling performer of Germany 
would be sure to command such admiration in England, where, 
according to him, the best of instrumental music is to be heard. 
Yet we believe the fact might so happen, for we have no doubt 
that many Englishmen, who have heard much good music 
abroad, at their own Italian Opera-house, or at the concerts of 
foreigners i in London, have become to a certain degree suscepti- 
ble to its charms, and that the music of a strolling performer, 
whether German, such as the girl in question, or French or Ita- 
lian, of whom there exist, as we know, thousands on the Conti- 
nent, would prove more agreeable to them than that of the ma- 
jority of their native instrumentalists. 

It was in the cheerful city of Frankfort, that our traveller 
first became acquainted with German operatic performances. 
The orchestra of the Opera-house consisted, at the time, of about 
forty-five musicians, of which the wind instruments, particular- 
ly the horns and clarionets, were good, but the stringed band 
wanted weight as well as more bass; the violins appeared to be 
always con sordini. The performers, both vocal and instru- | 
mental, were all under the domination of the opera director ; 
who, placed on an elevation in the front of the orchestra, gave 
the cue to all, very properly setting aside the offices of leader, 
chorus-director, &c. “which,in England, frequently causes the 
band and singers to be wandering in opposite directions.’’!! 
How can the author reconcile this circumstance, as well as the fol- 
lowing facts, with the idea of the excellence of English perform- 
ances and orchestras, which he endeavours so often to inculcate 
to his readers. ‘* The musicians in London, particularly the 
wind instrument players, often exasperate a composer by omit- 
ting the solos which are set down for them, [probably owing, as 
he ought to have confessed, to their not being able to play them, | 
and from the lenience of the leader towards these mistakes, [? | 
the poor author frequently receives the most unjust misrepre- 
sentations.”’ 
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Boieldieu’s opera, “ Das weisse Friulein,”’ the Dame Blanche, 
was in fashion during his visit to Frankfort, and nothing could 
exceed, as he informs us, the regularity and precision with which 
the choruses i in it were performed. Throughout the whole, the 
ensemble was strict, and the nicety of intonation exact; the ac- 
companied recitative, or rather musica parlante, in which the 
instruments are not regulated by any definite time, reminded 
him of the best days of the London Italian Opera. Our author, 
who, it appears, is rather diflicult to please when French com- 
posers are in question, thinks, that the secret of the extraordi- 
nary popularity of this opera at Frankfort, may be traced to the 
admiration of Sir Walter Scott’s Works, which is excessive in 
Germany. ‘* Asa composition, it is full of the worst instances of 
French taste. Noise, violent changes of keys, and that species of 
modulation, which may be termed baroque, are its characteris- 
ties.’’ The auction scene, in the finale of the second act of this 
opera, appears to him to fall ludicrously below the eulogium. 
We must confess we were not prepared to find in the present, 
or in any work, so unsparing a denunciation of this opera. We 
had always regarded it as an ingenious and graceful composition, 
full of beautiful points, and likely to raise the already high re- 
putation of the author. This opinion had been strengthened by 
the circumstance, that we found it to coincide with that of ex- 
cellent French, German, and Italian critics. We had in particu- 
lar been struck with what we considered the excellence of the 
very scene our author appears so much to undervalue; and we 
were always highly pleased to hear, that Weber, certainly no 
mean authority in music, had extolled it as a master-piece of 
composition. We would even go farther and say, that we had 
been astonished Boieldieu could have succeeded in making 
something so good out of materials so uninspiring as the mere 
details of an auction scene. Every thing here is created by the 
composer; for in the whole of the dialogue, not a sentiment is 
to be found capable of inspiring a musical idea. But, it appears, 
we were mistaken, or rather that we have, on the subject, the 
misfortune to differ from our traveller. Whether we shall in 
future think otherwise than we do now, is a point we cannot 
promise him, for we are yet to be shown we were in er- 
ror. This we can say, however, that we fear many years 
will elapse before the English will be able to produce an opera 
of the worth of the “ Dame Blanche,’’ however full it may be 
of the worst instances of French taste; a taste, by the way, 
which we regard as superior to that of the English school. 

We are not prepared to defend on all points, the French school 
of music, and to claim for that nation eredit for more musical 
capacity, taste, and skill, than they are admitted by competent 
judges to be entitled to; but, at the same time, we believe great 
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injustice has been done them on these subjects, and that from 
some unfortunate specimens of taste, discovered in their early 
operatic compositions, an unfavourable opinion has been form- 
ed of it, which has been repeated by many foreign critics, and 
finally admitted as correct, although evidence to the contrary 
has been since frequently presented. Certainly, in instrumental 
performances, the claims of the French to superiority over almost 
all the European nations, must be regarded as indisputable, there 
being but very few that can in that respect vie with them. Let 
our author shake off a little of his national prejudices, and we 
have no doubt he will be ready to join us in the sentiment, that 
in regard to violin players, the French need not fear the com- 
parison. Mazas, Fontaine, Vidal, Kreutzer, Rode, Baillot, 

Lafont, De Beriot, not to mention other performers of less note, 
who have issued from the Conservatoire of Paris, may certain- 
ly be held up as objects of just admiration. Thulou, Drouet, 
Guillou, on the flute; Duport, Platel, Delamare, on the violon- 
cello; Duvernoy, Dauprat,onthehorn; Salantin, Voght, Gilles, 
on the hautboy; Gebauer, Da Costa, on the eclarionet; Ozy, Del- 
cambre, on the bassoon; Bochsa, Naderman, Dalvimare, Ma- 
dame Bertrand, on the harp; Hertz, Pradher, Casimir Pleyel, 
dam, on the piano, and a thousand others we could mention, are 
entitled to the highest praise for ability of execution on their 
respective instruments. To all who have had the good fortune 
to hear these admirable performers, and who are capable of judg- 
ing of their merit, we need hardly remark, that it is not exclu- 
sively for the difficulties they surmount, but, i in a great measure, 
for the gracefulness, feeling, and the taste they display, that the 
majority of them are entitled to particular scauisiadaniais, 

If from instrumental, we pass to vocal performances, we dis- 
cover that the French are not less worthy of praise for their sue- 
cess in this department of the art. Not to prolong this discus- 
sion by an unnecessary parade of names, we shall merely eal) 
the attention of our readers to the fact, that in Rousseau, 
Cheron, Lari, Elleviou, Martin, Nourit, Ponchard, Cholet; 
-in Mesdames Branchu, Albert, Ninon Ddmoreau Cinti, (who, 
though bearing an Italian name, is French by birth and education) 
Boulanger, Lemonnier, Rigault,we find a combination of talent 
for execution, and particularly, a taste and feeling, such as would 
honour the most musical nation of Europe. When we com- 
pare them with the most renowned singers of which England ean 
boast now, or, indeed, of whom she has been able to boast for 
many years past, commencing with the unskilled Incledon, and 
the bawling Braham, down to the Loves, and other musical tri- 
vialities of the London stage; and particularly when we com- 
pare the difference of style and taste of the two schools, we are 
astonished that an Englishman can presume to speak so irreye- 
rently of French taste. 
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We have said, that the French school of instrumental music 
was renowned all over Europe. We would now ask, where is 
the school in England that can vie with it? Until our author 
spoke of the violin school of that country, we must confess 
we had never heard of it; and even now, we cannot recollect 
to have ever heard of a single English violin player, who could 
be listened to with the same satisfaction as hundreds in all parts 
of France. Nor do we believe, that, with the exception of Mr. 
Lindley, (a distinguished player on the violoncello, but who 
should never be ranked among the first performers of the age, 
as is constantly done in England) and a few others, they can boast 
of many performers on other instruments, who, judged by com- 
petent and impartial ears, would be regarded as entitled to the 
least mercy. It is precisely in taste and style they are so glar- 
ingly deficient ; for manual dexterity can be attained by every one 
possessing sufficient patience and industry, and has sometimes 
been acquired by English performers; and yet it is in that very 
respect that our English traveller can so unceremoniously cen- 
sure the French. A word or two more on this subject, and we 
dismiss it. The French school has produced, if not as many first 
rate composers in dramatic music, as the Italian and German 
schools, at least a few, who, in point of depth and ingenuity in 
harmony, and taste and gracefulness in melody, would do 
eredit to any school. JAZéhul, in his chasse du jeune Henri, 
Joseph, Uthal, Euphrosine; Lessueur in Les Bardes; and in 
later times, “udert, in his Muette de Portici, have given testi- 
monials of rare abilities. In all these operas, to much skill in 
the distribution of parts and adaptation of music to words, to 
much richness in harmony, is joined a rich fund of melody. At 
the same time, we are ready to admit, that the serious species of 
operatic composition, docs not appear as suited to the genius 
and character of the French nation, as it does to that of the Ger- 
mans and Italians. But in the comic opera, which admits of a 
gay and lively style, and does not require so continuousa strain 
of effort, they have always excelled. In this species of compo- 
sition, and as a consequence in the romance, we believe they 
have no rivals; and in a vast number of operas we could cite, 
specimens of what all but a prejudiced individual would pro- 
nounce tasteful composition, might without difficulty be select- 
ed. The orchestral music of France is certainly also entitled to 
the highest possible praise, for it would be difficult to find in 
any country, a collection of bands superior to those of the Ita- 
lian and French opera houses, of Feydeau, and particularly of 
the school of music at Paris. If the orchestras of San Carlos at 
Naples, Za Scala at Milan, and some bands in Germany, sur- 
pass the three first we have noticed, we doubt very much whe- 
ther any can equal that of the conservatoire. 
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Until our author, or any one else, can show us an original 
English opera, (since the Artaxerxes of Dr. Arnes, and a few by 
Purcel, which for the time were good) in any way worthy 
of attention,—until they can point out a good orchestra in 
Great Britain, of which foreigners do not compose at least 
the seven-eighths of the whole number,—we will even go far- 
ther, and say, that until they can show us a really sterling 
English church composition (on their supremacy in which, 
they lay considerable stress) of a little higher grade than a 
motett or anthem, and particularly, until they display less stiff- 
ness, more gracefulness in instrumental performances, and more 
cultivated taste in vocal execution, we will be disposed to be- 
lieve, that the professors of England, whether or not they have 
received the extraordinary honours of the musical doctorate—no 
where conferred but in English universities,—should be a lit- 
tle more modest than they appear to be, and cautious about cen- 
suring a more musical nation than themselves, for fear of elicit- 
ing a comparison which can never turn to their advantage, and 
calling forth the satirical powers of their Gallic neighbours, 
which could be exercised against them on this subject with the 
fullest effect. No one will refuse to admit, that there are found 
in England a number of good female amateurs ; but these have 
been taught by foreign professors, and have, in general, improv- 
ed their musical taste by frequent travels on the continent. The 
number cannot be compared with that of good lady amateurs in 
France, where, besides, there can be found a vast number of ex- 
cellent amateur composers and performers of the other sex. Mr. 
Onslow, who has acquired within a few years a high and merit- 
ed reputation as an operatic composer, though more especially 
for his fine quartetts, and still finer quintetts, may perhaps be 
regarded by some, as forming an exception to this rule. If so, it 
will only serve to prove its correctness. But we doubt, very 
much, the propriety of classing among English composers, a man 
whose only claim to that title is the circumstance of being born 
of English parents. If our recollection serves us, Mr. Onslow 
was born in Auvergne, was instructed in music at Paris, by Che- 
rubini, and has spent the greater part of his life in France, where 
he never ceased to study the French, Italian, and German mas- 
ters. In a word, taste in England is artificial, and obtained from 
foreigners. Pure English taste is universally admitted to be bad ; 
and notwithstanding all their efforts, they will never convince 
us that they are distinguished for their vocal and instrumental 
performance ; and in point of composition, they can with difficul- 
ty rescue themselves from the imputation, which our author con- 
fesses they enjoy abroad, of not being able to get beyond a ditty. 

Our traveller had occasion, at Darmstadt, to hear Weber’s opera 
of Euryanthe, which, he remarks, was dubbed by the amateurs 
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of Berlin LZ’ Ennuyante. A pastorale movement in D, and a 
bass song in C minor, struck him as the best music in the piece. 
He censures this opera for the wildness of the music, and we 
cannot help joining him in this sentiment. ‘* Most of Weber’s 
wildest fancies (save and except in the demoniacal Freischiitz ) 
are as distinet from true invention as the ravings of madness are 
from the frenzy of sense ; and, between a bedlamite and a poet, 
heaven knows there is latitude for choice.’”? Weber’s music 
is doubtless wild, sometimes to excess, and to the detriment of 
sense; but, there are few musicians who will not feel disposed 
to award to him credit for originality of conception and consum- 
mate skill in harmony. Some of the most graceful melodies we 
have ever heard; some of the most ingenious and remarkable ef- 
fects of harmony that can be pointed out any where, are to be found 
in his writings. But every individual is not endowed with the 
same turn of mind. It would be as vain to require of the author 
of the So/itaire to write on sentimental subjects, as to expect from 
the pen of our Washington Irving, a composition of the style 
peculiar to M. D’.4r lincourt. The same peculiarity is observed 
in music, and it would have been as difficult, perhaps, for Mo- 
zart, to compose the Freischiitz, as for Weber to write the 
Zauberflite. It was Weber’s lot to possess a mind peculi- 
arly suited for the expression of the wildest ideas and poeti- 
cal conceptions, for the adaptation of music to the most unna- 
tural subjects. So long as his subject bore him out in this pe- 
culiar style, he succeeded to admiration—so soon as he attempt- 
ed to express other feelings, he failed, at least in the opinion of 
many persons, if not of all, since Oberon, &c. are still per- 
formed and admired in Germany. It required a subject like 
that of Der Freischiitz, which suited precisely the cast of his 
genius, to elicit fully his extraordinary powers. Until that 
time, he had lived in obscurity, not distinguished from a host 
of musicians of inferior standing; but by this one work he 
leaped, at nearly forty years of age, “into the most extra- 
ordinary favour throughout Europe, not only gaining favour 
for what he had done, but a certain passport for what he might 
do ; to be invited to foreign countries, wreathed with laurel in 
concert rooms, deafened with applause, and made a show of eve- 
ry where.” 

Those who know the opera of Der Freischiitz only from 
the English or French representations of it that have been of- 
fered in this country, cannot form a correct idea of its full ef- 
fects, as in each, alterations have been made in the arrange- 
ments, and some pieces have been altered, or even altogether 
omitted. Among the omissions in the English play, our author 
particularly mentions the last finale, ‘‘ which with its imitations 
and fugued passages is extremely good.”’ In the French play, 
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an air with tenor obligato, a quintett in six-eighths, were sup- 
pressed, and introduced in the opera of La Forét de Senart. 
Some transpositions have been made: for example, a bass song, 
and the trio with chorus *‘ Le cor retentit dans les bois,’’ were 
made to terminate the first act. Besides this, the duo Non plus 
d’alarme, is borrowed from the score of Euryanthe. In the Ger- 
man play, as performed at Paris, a Cavatine was sung by Hait- 
zinger at the commencement of the third act. This piece was 
added subsequently to the representation of the opera by We- 
ber, who composed it expressly for that singer. 

Our author seems to have derived considerable gratification 
from hearing M. Vetter of Leipsic, who was first tenor, in 
the opera of Luryanthe, and from hearing, though particularly 
from seeing, a Mademoiselle Madler, who performed the part 
of Euryanthe; but as we have no room to devote to second-rate 
performers, and must reserve all our space for a few remarks on 
some of a more elevated cast, we abstain from entering on the 
subject of these two, and of a few others whom the author no- 
tices in his succeeding chapters. 

From Darmstadt our traveller proceeded to Munich, where 
he had many opportunities of hearing good music. 





** Until of late years, Munich has had the reputation of being the best place, 
for the study of dramatic singing, in Germany; but that was during the life-time 
of Winter, who was here the capell-meister; but now it is not clear whether 
Prague or Berlin may not contest the point of supremacy. The Opera in this 
city has sustained two irreparable losses; the first in the death of its excellent 
composer, Peter von Winter, and the second in that of Mademoiselle Vesper- 
mann, his best pupil, and one of those lavish productions of nature, a real singer. 
That the old Winter should have been gathered to his fathers, when full of years 
and honours, is not surprising. Every one who knew him, speaks well of him: 
at a sale of his musical effects, which took place a short time ago, the slightes 
remembrance that could be procured was eagerly grasped at.” * * * * * 
** Mademoiselle Vespermann fell a sacrifice, in her twenty-first year, to the blun- 
ders of an ignorant physician, who negligently allowed a simple disorder to be- 
come a malignant one. Her genius for music was so decided, and so passion- 
ately did she devote herself to her art, that, in songs of pathos and tenderness, 
she appeared to live only for the beautiful melody. This charming creature must 
have felt, that, in being the organ through which the most exquisite feeling of 
Mozart and Winter could be perfectly communicated, she was only ‘a little 
lower than the angels;’ and to a singer who feels the real dignity of her calling, 
such should be the only acceptable ground of praise. The memory of Mademoi- 
selle Vespermann is affectionately cherished throughout Germany, and her per- 
formance spoken of with enthusiasm.” 








He speaks also in terms of high praise of a Mademoiselle 
Schweitzer, who was a visiter at Munich, from the court of 
Hesse-Cassel, where she is chamber singer. 


** The voice of this young lady, who was the Desdemona, is extremely sweet 
and powerful; her taste and intonation were also good. ‘The manner in which 
she sang the Pregheira in four flats in the last act, which is a sweet cantabile 
movement, with a breathing accompaniment of wind instruments, convinced me 
of her talent. Mademoiselle Schweitzer presented the phenomenon of a grace- 
ful and attractive woman on the stage, though shorn of one of her natural legs, 
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and supplied with a substitute of cork. I was indebted for this piece of history 
to one of the people of the opera, who thought the dexterity of her carriage 
worthy of observation.” 

* * * * 

“The public taste here is less depraved than at Vienna; but it will not do at 
this time of day, for persons to visit either of these renowned cities in the ex- 
pectation of finding a general appreciation of the highest efforts in music: the 
audiences, if a piece be in too elevated a style for their comprehension, show, 
by their patience and quietness, that they have the will to understand ; but to 
be silent at the end of a scene, is in Germany tantamount to the most vehement 
disapprobation with us. In the choice of operas, the pleasure of the greater 
mass of listeners is always consulted; which, however just in one point of view, 
does not precisely agree with the aristocracy of science, and it has caused the 
amateurs to withdraw themselves into private societies, where they may pursue 
their own tastes without interruption. Of these societies there exist all sorts, 
even to the humble style of popular songs. The old Italian madrigals and glees, 
written for two tenors and two basses, (a beautiful mixture for unaccompanied 
music, when the parts are well distributed, ) are in the greatest favour; and they 
are generally most delightfully performed, on account of the marvellous nicety 
of ear which educated German singers possess.” 

During our traveller’s residence at Munich, the celebrated 
mass of J. N. Hummel in E flat was tried under the direction 
of the elder Fraenz/, by a large vocal and instrumental band, 
previously to its being brought forward on a festival. This 
mass had the good fortune to please him more than any mo- 
dern work in church music he had yet heard, and he does not 
hesitate to state, that the composer has shown so much inven- 
tion and beauty of design in its construction, that he may be 
ranked among the best writers for the church now living. 


** Hummel is esteemed in Germany to have a greater clearness in his part-writ- 
ing, more definite and well-digested ideas, than any modern composer, and this 
point of preference is well founded. The introduction to the mass in E flat is so 
exquisitely disposed for the orchestra, the accompaniments have such a flow of 
melody, and support the vocal parts with such a subdued murmuring on the 
strings, that it is difficult to know which should attract the greatest share of at- 
tention, voices or instruments. There have been few writers since Mozart, who 
can produce this kind of effect upon the hearer. The fugues atthe ‘Jn Gloria,’ 
and in the ‘ Dona Nobis,’ are master-pieces of contrivance.” 


In another part of the work, he says of this composer,— 


*¢It was my good fortune to spend some hours with Hummel, and while he 
played, to trace with eager interest the treatment of every new idea and melo- 
dious passage, and never have I employed time with greater satisfaction. In such 
playing as Hummel’s, one may hear the orchestral writer and deep thinker, as 
well as the mere pianist: passages of difficult execution do not arise to show 
what he can do with his fingers, but because his hand performs what his head 
conceives, and that sometimes chooses the crooked instead of the straight path. 
The most exquisite peculiarity of Hummel’s mind, is its lovely flow of melody, 
the elegant phrases which constantly start up, which, though not to be antici- 
pated by the hearer, are never far-fetched or extravagant. His gliding, smooth, 
and expressive style; the beauty of his touch, which combines force, crispness, 
and delicacy; the soul of his appogiature, and his refined modulation, are all true 
inheritances from Mozart.” 


From Munich, the traveller proceeded to Vienna, through 
Passau, Brennau, where he visited ‘‘a very clever and ancient 
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professor, M. Seyth,” a pupil of the renowned brechtsber- 
ger. From Passau, he went down to Vienna on a raft, and gives 
of the passage a long account, interlarded with poetry, jokes, and 
sentimental remarks, which, though undoubtedly very fine, we 
shall not take the trouble of transcribing here. 

Our author appears not to have been much pleased with the 
city of Vienna, and particularly with the musical taste at pre- 
sent prevailing there. In respect to the latter, indeed, he goes 
so far as to affirm, that from specimens of the performances he 
met with, he believes ‘‘ there is scarcely a corner of Europe in 
which the taste of the operatic community can be worse.”? He 
accuses the people of Vienna, not only of being Rossini mad, 
but also of being mad for his worst imitators: “ with good ears, 
they tolerate the worst of music.”? This sweeping denunciation, 
however confirmed in its justness our author may have been 
afterwards by the remarks of Hummel, cannot be very gratifying 
to the Viennese, who, like all the other natives of Germany, 
pride themselves a good deal on their musical capacity and taste. 
From an Englishman, particularly, the accusation of being 
Rossini mad, was not, we believe, to be expected, as the good 
people of London appear to be as much afflicted with that ma- 
lady as their fellow beings of the continent. Our traveller 
notices the system pursued in Vienna, of applauding favour- 
ite singers in ‘‘a noisy and vociferous manner;” of interrupt- 
ing them with dravos in the middle of their songs, and call- 
ing them back, after they have quitted the stage, to make their 
obeisance and to hear fresh acclamations. This custom, which is 
not peculiar, to the Viennese audience, but may be found to pre- 
vail all over Italy, is very properly condemned by thé author. 
Independently of the indecorum of all such boisterous applause, 
it is censurable from its destroying the illusion of the scene. 
An individual who performs a part in a scenic representation, 
must, in order to produce the desired effect oni the audience, 
cease to be himself, and become identified with the character 
he personates. From the commencement of the performance 
to the end, the actor must be forgotten, and the audience must 
see only the person represented. Hence it is, that among 
the qualifications of a good actor, the power of producing this 
illusion, has always been held as the most essential. Our readers, 
who are aware of this, may form some idea of the effect pro- 
duced by an actor coming forward, after a song which has drawn 
tears from his audience, to make his obeisance and receive a 
round of applause. The moment this is done, the character re- 
presented vanishes, and there remains nothing but the actor. 

During our author’s stay at Vienna, there were three stars at 
the Opera,—Mademoiselle Lalande, Signor David, and Signor 
Lablache. These three performers enjoy considerable reputation 
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in Europe, and are undoubtedly entitled to much praise. The 
former was born in France, but was removed into Italy, whilst 
very young, for her musical education. In the present work, 
she is compared, as regards the force and energy of her style, 
to Madame Ronzi de Begnis. The author ought, perhaps, to 
have added, that in point of quality of voice, Mademoiselle La- 
lande is not inferior to many more renowned singers of Europe. 
Such, at least, was the opinion we formed of her, when, during 
a ramble through Italy a short time since, we had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting with her at Milan. We would even go farther, 
and state, that after hearing her on many occasions, we con- 
cluded that she could in many respects bear a comparison with 
any prima donna of Europe, a few only excepted, and that 
she surpasses several who enjoy a greater reputation. Her mel- 
low tones, the freshness and flexibility of her voice, the pure- 
ness of her intonations, the elegance and finish of her style, are 
admirable. Nor is she destitute of that sentiment of pathos 
so particularly desirable in female singers, who are, oftener than 
those of the other sex, called upon to express the tender emo- 
tions of our nature. David has enjoyed, for many years, a great 
name in Italy and Germany. Age, however, is beginning to im- 
pair both his voice and his person. 

**In former days, there was doubtless some foundation for the praise which 
has been lavished upon this singer by those who have visited Italy, but at pre- 
sent he discovers little to warrant his great fame, unless we perceive it in a style 
full of that flippery for which Crivelli and Garcia have made themselves remark- 
able. David does not want feeling, if he would but in some degree sacrifice the 
graces instead of sacrificing to them; but there is in the modern Italian opera 
such a temptation to the singer to supply the melody of a song, on account of 
the sketchy nature of the original, that if he overshoot the mark, some frailty 
may be pardoned.” 

Lablache appears to be marching rapidly towards eminence 
in his profession, and ‘‘is a great favourite with the ladies of 
Vienna.’ He is a tall, stout, handsome, and good-natured look- 
ing Neapolitan, possessing one of the finest bass voices of the 
present day. Our author does not appear to have been much 
pleased with him the first time, as he performed the part of a 
cacique in the opera of 2mazilia; but he had occasion to form 
a better opinion of him, on witnessing the “ @gnese” of Paér, 
in which Lablache played the part of the distracted father. He 
‘¢ astonished me by the feeling of his singing, and the truth of 
his acting.’’—‘‘ Lablache,”’ as our author somewhere else re- 
marks, *‘equalled Ambrogetti in his powerful and natural re- 
presentation of Uberto, and sang his part still better, in a sweet 
and unforced bass voice. The scena ‘ Ah, si, si. .... lo tro- 
vero,’ on the entrance of Uberto into the wood, after his escape 
from the mad-house, was one of the most overpowering drama- 
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tic exhibitions I ever witnessed—though I believe he has not, . 
like his predecessor, studied his dreadful part among the melan- : 
choly inmates of a lunatic asylum.”’ 

We have no doubt, from what we have seen of Lablache, 
that his renown as a singer and actor is not as extended as it 
deserves to be. A dilettante may cross the whole of the Eu- 
ropean continent, without hearing many singers more likely than 
this Neapolitan to give him pleasure. There are now, indeed, but 
few performers on the boards of Italian opera houses in Europe, 
who combine in a higher degree, voice, method, and _histrionic 

owers. Garcia, who, as age advanced, may have adopted a style 
rather too full of flippery, but who, when his voice was in full 
vigour, was not always censurably prodigal of ornaments, is, as 
an actor, a sure model of perfection ; and in this respect his 
successors and cotemporaries have in general failed most glar- 
ingly. At Paris, where the Italian troupe includes more male 
singers of talents than in any other city, a traveller will not 
find one possessing the least histrionic talent, though many 
of them have considerable merit as mere singers. Donzelli, 
Zucheilli, Bordogni, &c. are comparable in point of voice and 
method to any other singers we have heard, but they are 
cold to a degree very much to be deplored, as it extinguishes 
all the interest the hearer might feel in the musical sentiments 
they are called upon to express. Lablache, therefore, in that 
respect, possesses many advantages over the performers we have 
cited, and deservedly enjoys great reputation in France, Ger- 
many, &c. while he is in nothing inferior to them in point of 
voice and method. Lablache’s voice deserves, indeed, particu- 
lar commendation, as it does not present the stiffness and stac- 
eato, which are the ordinary defects of voices of a similar kind. 
We need hardly add, that this circumstance increases consider- 
ably the agreeable effects of his rich and mellow tones, and adds 
much to the expression of the pathos. 

The tourist speaks in the highest and most deserved terms of 
Paér as a composer. The opera of ** 4gnese,”? which we have 
just noticed, is certainly entitled to the warmest praise, and 
should be placed much above many of the fashionable composi- 
tions of the day. The first act, particularly, is considered by 
the best judges as a master-piece, or, as our author expresses it, 
‘‘ the highest effort of the Italian school, as containing an ele- 
gance of melody, | and a richness of scoring, very seldom met 
with any where.’’ Equal praise could be bestowed on other 
operas of the same composer. 

Our author gives an interesting account of an interview he had 
with the 246é Stadler, the intimate friend of Mozart. The 
Abbé was so kind as to show him the manuscript of Mozart’s 
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last and greatest work, the Reguiem, which is in his posses- 
sion. 

“The notes are small and clear, but there is a hurry and dash in the strokes 
by which they are joined together, which show the ardour and completeness of 
the author’s design. There are no alterations, and it is the first transcript of Mo- 
zart’s mind. In some of the passages, I thought I could discern a tremulousness 
in the marks, which seemed as if he apprehended life would be gone before he 
could make his thoughts eternal ; or did he tremble from contact with their ex- 
treme beauty, as the bee seems to do when he grapples with a flower? The 
Recordare appears most carefully written; the score is not full; wherever there 
is a duplicate part, it is filled up by an assistant, but the figures are carefully 
marked in Mozart’s own hand. ‘Two observations are suggested by the sight of 
this work : first, how by a few strokes a great genius goes farther in the result, 
than the most painful elaboration of thought will arrive at, and also how certain 
habits of thinking, allow a man in the hastiest composition to defy with safety 
the sternest and most unrelenting criticism to find a fault, and to which, indeed, 
were it the subject of a lecture, the professor’s exordium might be, ‘ This is per- 
fection of its kind.’ The Abbé Stadler also possesses the desk at which Mozart 
stood when engaged in composition; it is a deal one, painted, but its coat is the 
worse for wear.” 

From this quotation, as well as from several other passages con- 
tained in the work before us, we are led to infer, that our author 
is a great admirer of Mozart; and well he may be, for Mozart 
was certainly one of those geniuses of whom nature has not 
been prodigal. He combined, in a rare degree, the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, depth of feeling, fire, richness of melody, 
ingenuity in the arrangement of parts, profoundness and boldness 
in harmony. These qualities, and the finishing graces which 
characterize his works, have established his reputation over the 
whole of the musical world, and contribute to render his music 
(which “was with him, as a poet said of verses, a secretion’’) alike 
attractive to the scientific musician, and to the mere amateur. It 
has been remarked of Mozart, that ‘‘ in the contemplation of the 
sublime attributes of his genius, and the imagination and feeling 
he displayed from childhood to manhood, there is enough to 
gratify his warmest admirers, and to elevate and ennoble huma- 
nity.”? The more we hear the music of this remarkable compo- 
ser, the more we are disposed to deny any exaggeration in this 
praise. The qualifications of Mozart, indeed, as a composer and 
practical musician, are well calculated to strike us with wonder. 
No individual has ever possessed, in a higher degree, the crea- 
tive faculty, or power over the heart; and he richly deserves to 
be regarded as the regenerator of music. Another German au- 
thor, for whose music our traveller entertains a high opinion, 
and of whom he speaks in various parts of his work, in terms 
bordering on enthusiasm, is Sebastian Bach, ‘‘ who,’’ as is well 
expressed by a judicious reviewer, ‘‘ created out of the void of 
sound, a new world of order and beauty.”? Bach certainly de- 
serves all this praise, as well as all that bestowed upon him 
by our author. His innumerable pieces of church music, evince 
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depth of feeling of harmony, a skill in counterpoint, in which 
he encountered but few rivals. In his fugues, he has been 
seldom equalled. His merits are doubly enhanced, when we re- 
collect the state of church and other music at the time he com- 
menced his career. Beethoven also is held in veneration for 
his talent, by our author, who made a pilgrimage to his tomb, 
and gives an account of his funeral procession, and of the honours 
rendered him after death. Beethoven may really be called a 
giant in music. All styles, from the light graceful airs, to the 
deepest, most intricate combinations of harmony, were alike fa- 
miliar to him. It is to be regretted, that as life advanced, his 
music became wild, and at times extravagant and unplayable. Be 
this as it may, however, he is destined to live long in the re- 
membrance of the musical world, as a genius of the first order. 
On the subject of the ertemporizing of this great man, and of 
Mozart, he repeats the following remarks, which were made to 
him by a good judge, who heard both ;— 








‘* ¢ Mozart was inspired in modulation, all the profound and mysterious affini- 
ties of chords were touched upon as his hand wandered over the keys, there 
was magic in his fingers, he had graceful melody and sentiment ever ready to 
adorn his subject; but this was mere poetic luxury to him; he could involve his 
subject in all the subtleties of canon, and arrive on the spot at the result of a 
mathematical problem. To invent off-hand in the last mentioned style is to soar 
with weights on the wings. In Beethoven’s musical mind was to be found an 
undecaying fancy ; there was a tender song in his melodies, great fire and ener- 
gy in working up his subject ; but the poet predominated in him too much over 
the musician, to lead him into the display of that learned and scholastic treat- 
ment of it in which Mozart indulged. Beethoven was not integrally the musi- 
cian that the other was, yet in his andantes and other slow movements, there 
is frequently to be found a spirit no less affectionate and enchanting than Mo- 
zart’s.’ ” 





From Vienna, our author proceeded to Prague. This city, as 
some of our readers may know, enjoyed, fifty years ago, a repu- 
tation of superiority in musical taste over the rest of Germany. 
But this reputation has, within that period, been usurped by 
Berlin. ‘* Not that the Bohemians love the art less than former- 
ly, or that they have imbibed the flippant commonplace notions 
of musical beauty which prevail in Vienna, but that their city 
is gone out of fashion, and it resigns its dictatorship and arbitra- 
tion on musical points, to places in which there is more of the 
thronging and bustle of the world.”’ It was to Prague, that Mo- 
zart sent his Clemenza di Tito and Don Giovanni to be first 
represented ; not wishing to trust these operas to the performers 
of Vienna; as in our day, Weber sent his opera Der Freischiitz 
from Dresden to Berlin, as a place where a young artist can be 
sure of having a liberal judgment passed upon his abilities, and 
whence his fame, if he really merits it, spreads more rapidly to 
all parts of the world. We have not space sufficient to follow 
our author in his ramble in Prague, and must content ourselves 
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with simply stating, that he enters into some details, and offers 
illustrations respecting the mode of life of the musicians of 
Prague—the diffusion of musical taste among the Germans, the 
cathedral and its organ, organist and choir, the conservatorio 
which furnishes Germany, Russia, and France, with some of 
their best singers and players, and of which Mademoiselle Son- 
tag wasa pupil. Nor shall we be able to offer more than one or 
two extracts from his chapter on Dresden, where he saw and 
heard fine organs, distinguished organists, good singers, per- 
formers, &c. 


**The Italian opera at the Linkeschen Bad gave Rossini’s ‘ Italiani in Algieri, 
among other modern performances. Though the house is insignificant, the com- 
pany is a good one, and not the worse to my taste for the admission of some Ger- 
man singers, to make up a deficiency in number ; among these is a soprano, Ma- 
demoiselle Veltheim, who bears the palm from all the Italians of the corps. The 
great difference between the Italian comic opera performed in Germany and 
England, consists in the extravagant fooleries of the buffo, which would be hard- 
ly tolerated by our grave London audiences, who, shrouded in their contempt 
for the ridiculous, will not enjoy the refreshing exquisite laughter it affords. The 
people of Dresden see the wisdom of occasional nonsense, which is a percep- 
tion absolutely necessary to the right enjoyment of the Italian comic opera, De 
Begnis has the face of a weeping Magdalen, compared with that of the inimita- 
ble Benincasa, a Neapolitan, whose genius for the absurd is unequalled, and 
whose claims to approbation as a musician and bass singer, are far from con- 
temptible.” 


In this chapter, the rambler makes a few remarks, which, con- 
trary to his intention, probably, are not calculated to give us a 
favourable opinion of English musical taste. In speaking of We- 
ber, he says,— 


*¢ An opinion still prevails at Dresden, that disappointment at the reception 
of § Oberon’ in England, hastened the composer’s death—a mistake as to the 
fact : and even as far as emolument, and the caresses of the fashionable world 
are concerned, the Germans formed their expectations of his success from their 
ignorance of the class of character which is calculated to make a man of genius 
the rage in England. The simplicity of manners which attends conscious talent, 
will not do alone for a drawing-room in Grosvenor Square. When Rossini came 
among us, he assumed the man of fashion, and with it a stock of impudence, as 
remote from a proper degree of self-respect, #s the extreme of servility would 
have been: he could sing, and though he did not complete the opera which he 
was to write in England, his ready pen and ready voice stood him in good 
stead, as may be remembered in the musical lamentations which he composed ex- 
tempore on the death of Lord Byron. On that occasion the maesiro himself was 
the mournful jack-pudding, wailing the loss that was gain to him, with the hap- 
piest sorrow. By this craft, and by being the nightly on of evening parties, he 
retired from England in the jovial possession of more thousands of pounds than 
has ever been acquired by any musician before or since in as many months. Had 
Weber possessed the same florid health and elastic spirits, and left behind him 
that baneful quality called modesty, he might have trebled the amount of his 
contract with the theatre.” 


Our author informs us, that at Dresden, children are commonly 
accustomed to the daily practice of music; as, in England, they 
are early habituated to writing and reading. This early musical 
training must operate very effectually in developing the disposi- 
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tion with which, like all other Germans, they have been endow- 
ed by nature. 


‘“‘ The study of singing, as long as their voices last, is made an amusement to 
them by the droll words which are set to their canons and other exercises. I 
passed some very pleasant hours in a singing school, where the scholars and pre- 
ceptor were equally mirthful over their lessons, the boys never failing to count 
the time when they were to burst in upon their companions with some ludicrous 
sentence, or some commonplace, exalted into a mock importance by the gravity 
of the music. To hear these ‘babes and sucklings,’ in a chorus of Handel or 
Graun, shows that in the old style of church-music there are no treble voices 
like those boys, for producing the devotional effect those masters intended.” 








At Berlin, which our traveller visited after leaving Dresden, 
he had an opportunity, seldom afforded now in the opera houses 
of Europe, of hearing Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris. The in- 
habitants of Berlin appear to appreciate fully the merits of this 
great and too much neglected composer; for when one of his 
works is given there, the house is crowded to the ceiling, with 
a most attentive and judicious audience. The reader who recol- 
lects the war that was carried on at one time at Paris, between the 
Gluckists and the Piccinists, and the final triumph of the latter, 
will learn with pleasure, that the reputation of Gluck is reviv- 
ing in a city of Europe as capable as any other of forming a 
just estimate of the merits of a composer. Our tourist seems to 
have espoused fully the cause of Gluck, for he speaks of the mu- 
sic of the Jphigenia as divine, and says of that author, that he 
is so exquisitely melodious, so fanciful in his accompaniments, so 
pure in his harmonies, so rich and unexpected in his modula- 
tions and transitions, that all must acknowledge in him the pre- 
cursor and model of Mozart. With the orchestra and principal 
singers and actors, he was equally pleased. Of the Iphigenia of 
Mademoiselle Scheckner, he ‘‘ cannot speak with any feelin 
short of rapture ; a better voice, a more chastened style, both 
in recitative and song, has never been heard on the stage.”’ 





** At the Konig Stadtisches Theater, (there are three here in constant play) 
Mademoiselle Sontag is the présiding deity—the goddess of the students and 
the Vestris of Berlin: and few there are whose hearts are fenced with such im- 
penetrable buff, as to rebel against her sovereignty, or refuse to adore. When 
the lady plays, the doors and lobby of the theatre are beset by all the wild 
youths of the city, each of whom would consider himself a traitor to the cause of 
beauty, if he did not contribute all that in him lay to make the entrance as much 
like a bear-garden as possible: there is no such thing as attaining to a song here, 
but at the expense of mobbing, rib-squeezing, and considerable condensation of 
the person. Those who expect to find in Mademoiselle Sontag a musical geni- 
us, will be disappointed : nor do I think her fame would have reached England, 
had it not been for certain circumstances of gossip uncdnnected with her pro- 
fession. The lady is of middling height, well formed, with fair hair, and a set 
of little features which have a kind expression in them. To venture upon ela- 
borate praise of the complexion and shape of an actress, as it may involve a eu- 
logium on the perfumer or staymaker, which is not intended for those worthies, 
would be imprudent as well as presumptuous. ‘Mademoiselle Sontag has a plea- 
sant quality of voice, with a small quantity of tone in it, but with plenty of flexi- 
bility; an endowment which she displays so frequently, that if one could but 
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check the fluttering, unstable, whimsical little creature, a long breathing clear 
note would be invaluable. Her highest praise is said to be, that she sings Ros- 
sini’s music perfectly, and joins to this great navveté in her acting, and that such 
qualifications for a performer, are seldom found in company. In a French 
opera by Auber, of which the German version is called Der Schnee, (‘The Snow), 
Mademoiselle Sontag turns the heads of the whole town: in this piece the audi- 
ence is charmed with every flourish, enraptured with every look, movement, or 
gesture ; and as to her playfulness, it is seen with ecstasy. The fact is, that 
Mademoiselle Sontag is not tried at the severe tribunal of the German opera in 
Berlin, but sings at a theatre where three parts of the people come to see her 
alone, and among her admirers are certainly not to be reckoned those whose 
judgment in musical matters is of the clearest. The dispassionate, unprejudiced 
listener discovers little more to admire in her roudades than he has heard hun- 
dreds of times in those of other singers. Mademoiselle Sontag has a distinct ar- 
ticulation, and deals in all the minutiz of refinement; but in a sustained canta- 
bile, that sort of movement in which the soul of the singer looks out, she is la- 
mentably deficient. It is the leaven of Catalani’s bad style which has deteriorat- 
ed the taste of the present day, and directly opposes it to a simple and natural 
mode of expression.” 


We are inclined to join our author in his estimate of Mademoi- 
selle Sontag’s merits. Frequent opportunities of hearing her in 
her best characters were not neglected by us, and we are now more 
convinced than ever, that as a singer, and particularly as an ac- 
tress, she is far inferior to some other female performers in Eu- 
rope. To her person and face, which, on the stage at least, are 
rather handsome than otherwise, as well as to the sweet, graceful, 
silvery, and pure tones of her voice, and to the astonishing flexi- 
bility which allows her to make use often of the ascending and 
descending chromatic gamut, and other embellishments of great 
difficulty, she owes a principal share of her favour. In Ger- 
many, as indeed in France, England, and Italy, these qualifica- 
tions serve as a feady passport to reputation; and when aided by 
fashion and the influential protection of the great, will lead very 
surely to the highest degree of renown. In point of voice, it 
would be impossible to compare this prima donna with several 
others, who enjoy in some parts of Europe an equal reputation, 
as the nature of their voices differs widely from that of her own. 
But it may still be possible to judge of the merits of each in re- 
spect to guality of tone, to natural capacity, and to histrionic 
powers. Our author has well observed, that Mademoiselle Son- 
tag is not a musical genius. ‘This is immediately perceived by 
those who hear her, for they will never observe in her those 
moments of enthusiasm, of inspiration, in which the singer or 
performer appears to surpass himself, and which convey to the 
listener those acute sensations, and obtain that mastery over their 
soul, which is peculiarly the province of music to do. Her sing- 
ing flows on smoothly, and it must be confessed prettily ; but as 
during the whole there is a want of vigour and force, and also 
of pathos, requisite to vary the impressions and convey the lan- 
guage of the passions, it becomes at times monotonous and in- 
sipid. As an actress, she is in general cold and inanimate, and 
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the naiveté of which our traveller speaks, and which she really 
possesses, can suit but few characters. Compared in these re- 
spects to Madame Pasta, or to Madame Malibran, she appears 
in a very unfavourable light. The former, it is agreed by all who 
have had the advantage of hearing her, is perfection, as regards 
quality of voice, natural musical capacity, powers as an act- 
ress, and influence over our passions. —Sweetness, force, judg- 
ment, and genius,—exquisite imagination and sensibility, per- 
sonal charms and gracefulness, have been lavished upon her 
by nature; and it would be folly to compare to a being pre- 
senting such a rare assemblage of all the qualifications requisite 
in a prima donna, one who like Mademoiselle Sontag can only 
claim a limited number of them. As regards the parallel between 
the latter and Madame Malibran, we are of opinion, that an im- 
partial and competent judge must decide in favour of the lat- 
ter. To Madame Malibran appertains without doubt the advan- 
tage over her rival, of having received from nature an unusual 
share of musical genius. To a voice of much fulness, and for its 
kind, of considerable compass, she unites a pathos, a degree 
of vigour, of ingenuity, a talent of improvisation, a power and 
truth of conception, rarely to be found in so high a degree in 
the same person. Let the reader add to this, that Madame Mali- 
bran possesses on the stage personal charms of no ordinary kind, 
and histrionic powers as consummate as those of any actress 
of the age, and he will form a tolerable idea of her merits. 
About the commencement of the last year, Madame Malibran 
performed several times with Mademoiselle Sontag at Paris, 
and a fair opportunity was thus offered for forming a just esti- 
mate of their respective merits. 

From the tenor of the preceding remarks on these two ce- 
lebrated singers, we need hardly say that we are disposed to give 
the preference to the former; and we believe that few of those 
who were present at these representations, will refuse to join 
us in this opinion; though many will be ready to award great 
praise (and we cheerfully unite with them in this) to Made- 
moiselle Sontag, for the manner in which she acquitted herself 
of her task on these occasions. Since her return to Europe, 
Madame Malibran has considerably improved as a singer and 
as an actress. She has lost some of that childishness she at times 
manifested while on the stage in this country. The increase of 
her powers as a singer, which cannot be regarded as astonishing 
at her time of life, when all her faculties are in a state of 
progressive improvement, was the more naturally to be expect- 
ed, as she is now better supported by her companions-on the 
stage, and by the accompanying orchestras. She must feel, also, 
that as the audience before which she appears is more enlight- 
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ened, and consequently more difficult to please than those of 
this country, she is called upon for greater exertions. 

We cannot terminate these cursory remarks on the principal 
female singers of Europe, without saying a few words of a fe- 
male singer, who, though enjoying but a secondary reputation, 
is entitled, we believe, to the warmest praise, and has on more 
than one occasion excited our astonishment and admiration. 
We allude to Madame Pisaroni, who, at this time, constitutes 
one of the principal attractions of the Italian Opera at Paris. 
Madame Pisaroni has the misfortune to be destitute of those 
personal charms, which form one of the main requisites of 
a stage performer. To this circumstance we are disposed to 
attribute a part of the neglect which she encounters from the 
less musical and more fashionable frequenters of the opera. Short, 
thickly formed, possessing rather too much flesh and embon- 
point, with a face naturally homely, and rendered still more so 
by the ravages of disease, she presents an assemblage of features 
very far from agreeable to the eye. This total want of personal 
charms is redeemed, however, by such extraordinary powers as 
a singer, that by all who regard them as an equivalent for 
the former, by the best judges of musical talent, the fullest 
justice has been rendered her. For our part, we do not he- 
sitate to concur with those who regard Madame Pisaroni as 
one of the most extraordinary singers of the age, whether we 
have regard to the quality and extent of her voice, or to her 
natural musical capacity, her consummate skill, and polished 
style. ‘The one who shall expect to find in this lady the sweet 
singer, the mover of the tender emotions of our nature,—who 
shall hope to hear silvery and sopranic tones uttered with great 
flexibility, will be sadly disappointed ; her talent lies in quite an- 
other direction, and the admirer of a fine contre alto voice, pos- 
sessing considerable compass both in the lower and upper notes, 
of vigour, nervousness, brilliancy of conception, and power of 
execution, will find these qualifications united in her in a high 
and even in an extraordinary degree. Her powers astonish the 
more, as they are known to be but seldom those of the female 
sex, to whom nature usually imparts the more tender feelings. 
From this circumstance it is, that Madame Pisaroni finds, among 
female characters, but few in which she can appear to the fullest 
advantage, and is compelled to seek her principal parts among 
those prepared for, or at least which represent, personages of the 
other sex. Her Malcolm, in Rossini’s Donna del Lago, and her 
Artaxes, in the Semiramide of the same author, will be long re- 
membered as most extraordinary performances, and displays of 
unrivalled power and consummate talent. 

But to return from this long digression to the principal object 
of this article.—Our traveller had occasion, during his stay at 
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Berlin, to see Spontini, and hear several of his compositions. 
With these, however, he does not seem to have been much 
pleased. 

** Spontini’s melodies,” he remarks, “ are often trite; he neither interests one 
by the purity and elegant turn of his airs like Paisiello, nor does he keep the 
attention awake by eccentric and ingenious accompaniments, like Weber; he 
too frequently mistakes mere wilfulness, and a love of surprising his audience, for 
originality. As Spontini was decoyed here from Paris, there is a prejudice in his 
favour; for every thing which comes from that city is esteemed in Germany; and 
the claims of the Parisians to arbitration in matters of taste, are considered in- 
disputable.” 

He speaks in the highest terms, on the contrary, of Paisiedlo’s 
charming opera ‘*‘ La Molinara,’’—expatiates on churches, or- 
gans, museums of natural history and anatomy, certain customs 
among the inhabitants, and other objects, as distantly connected 
with music as the latter. He does not forget to mention some 
distinguished organists, and, on the subject of these, makes the 
following strange remarks:— 

** The German organists are strong, muscular men; a lady performer (unless 
she were of Amazonian stock) would be a phenomenon. Music requires strange 
qualifications for its professors; for instance, an organist should have the bodil 
thews of a porter, conjoined with a sensibility which that rough state of the ani- 
mal seems to preclude.” 

He very correctly observes, that one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the excellence of Germany in music, is the 
skill of the wind instrument bands, and the nicety of tune with 
which they play pieces containing the most learned modulation. 

“ The ingenuity of the German horn music,” he adds, ‘* is completely un- 
imaginable by those who have never heard any, as it presents some of the most 
curious discoveries of modern combination, with a tone of the richest quality.” 
* * * When a piece is concluded at a concert here, the many persons who 
crowd about the director, anxious to speak with him, either commending, blam- 
ing, or remarking upon the beauties of the composition, show how much the 
science is valued and cultivated. There is none of that heart-sickening, cold, 
dead silence at the end of a fine movement, which makes one feel indignant that 
good music should be thrown away; for to play a sinfonia of Mozart or Beetho- 
ven to some audiences, is much about the same as exhibiting a picture of Rem- 
brandt to a clown; while at the same time there is none of that violent applause 
of individual performers, which makes them lose sight of the goodness of music 
in the vapours of self-admiration.” 

From Berlin, the tourist proceeded through Wittenberg and 
Dessau, to Leipsic, and from that city through Weimar, Erfurt, 
Eisenach, and Cassel, to Holland, where he embarked for 
England. We cannot follow him along this journey, and will 
only remark, that at Dessau he became acquainted with the cele- 
brated capell-meister, M. Friedrich Schneider, who has com- 
posed some oratorios, now in great repute in Germany—that 
good music is patronized in Leipsic—that, from the balcony 
of the ancient Stadt-Haus in that city, the inhabitants are regal- 
ed, three mornings in a week, with an instrumental concert, 
which is played by the town musicians, merely for the amuse- 
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ment of the citizens—that, at Weimar, he had the pleasure of 
conversing with and hearing Hummel, and that he speaks in 
the highest, and certainly the most deserved terms, of Spohr, 
‘‘who sequesters himself among the green woods of Cassel.””— 
“All the writings of the author of Faust are stamped with 
thought and invention, very much unlike ephemeral composi- 
tions; and what faults he has, are so completely overbalanced by 
the fertility and grace of his melodies, that he must rank among 
the first creative geniuses of the age.”’ 

Music, we are convinced, has, in modern times, and especi- 
ally in our own country, béen undeservedly neglected in the edu- 
cation of the polite gentleman. This art may with strict pro- 
priety be regarded as the language of the feelings, and has been 
properly entitled ‘‘the most intellectual of all the pleasures to 
which the senses serve as avenues.’”? Notwithstanding this, 
however, many, who, influenced by the precept of lord Ches- 
terfield to his son, ‘‘not to stick a fiddle under his chin,” and 
‘*neither fiddle nor pipe himself,” have not only disearded it 
as a branch of education, and a subject of innocent pastime, 
but contended that to perform on a musical instrument is un- 
becoming a gentleman, and degrading to the character of man. 
We are no where more sensibly struck with the effect of such 
notions than in this country, where, if we are not mistaken, they 
have been publicly advocated. We shall not stop here to offer 
a refutation of these singular ideas of the noble lord and his fol- 
lowers, on the impropriety of cultivating music. Their absur- 
dity must be felt by every enlightened individual ; who will, we 
doubt not, attribute them to the absence in their promulgators 
of that susceptibility to the impressions of musical sounds and 
combinations, which, as we have seen, has not been imparted in 
equal proportion to all the inhabitants of this globe. We ven- 
ture to affirm, that no one at all endowed with this musical sus- 
eeptibility, would have hazarded such an unqualified denuncia- 
tion of the most charming of all the arts. From the earliest 
period, music has been viewed in a very different light by poets 
and philosophers, who of all men have most contributed to ele- 
vate the character of our species, and have almost universally 
regarded it as the best and most worthy amusement for the lei- 
sure hours of the studious, and of all ranks of society. 

We might quote the words of Shakspeare, whose authority is 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the opinions of lord Ches- 
terfield. Martin Luther considers music as one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy. 
Sir W. Temple says, that some of our fathers went so far as to es- 
teem the love of music a sign of predestination, a thing divine, 
and reserved for the felicities of heaven itself. Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, tells us ‘*he learned music to refresh his mind after 
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his studies;”” and Symmons, in his Life of Milton, has shown, 
that this great man, the loftiest of English bards, was passion- 
ately fond of music. ‘‘ His early and frugal dinner succeeded, and 
when finished, he resigned himself to the recreation of music, by 
which he found his mind at once gratified and restored. Of music 
he was particularly fond, and both with its science and its practice, 
he was more than superficially acquainted. He could compose, 
as Richardson says it was reported; and with his voice, which 
was delicately sweet and harmonious, he would frequently ac- 
company the instruments on which he played—the bass viol or 
the organ.”? No accomplishment can do truer honour than music 
to the highest station. Charlemagne set a noble example when 
he joined his choir in the public acts of religion, and sang divine 
service in his imperial robes. Henry the Second, and Francis 
the First of France, Charles the Great of Germany, Alfred the 
Great of England, were distinguished, not only by their love 
and protection of the musical and poetic arts, but by their pro- 
ficiency in them. Charles the Ninth of France wrote church 
music and performed it. Philip the Fifth was fond of music, and 
played himself. Florimond de Remond informs us, that when 
Marot had translated the Psalms of David, as they were not set 
to music, each of the princes and courtiers took a psalm;—the 
king, Henry the Second, took one, and sang it at hunting; the 
queen took another; Anthony, king of Navarre, took one, which 
he sang frequently. 

The reader of ancient history will also recollect, that Socra- 
tes, in the later period of his life, applied himself to the study and 
practice of music. In modern times, the learned Boérhaave, 
whose reputation is certainly more enviable than that of all 
the Chesterfields the world has yet produced, did not scruple, 
after the performance of his daily duties, to amuse himself on 
the violin; and we are all familiar with the fact, that the late 
king Charles the Fourth of Spain, was a great amateur and con- 
stant performer of music, and that the present emperor of Aus- 
tria divides his leisure hours between botany and music. These 
examples will, we hope, suffice to show, that the prejudices ex- 
isting in the minds of too many of our countrymen against the 
cultivation of music are unfounded, and that so far from being 
unworthy the attention of the polished gentleman, the science 
and practice of music have been regarded by the wise and pow- 
erful of the earth, as the solace of their leisure hours. 
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Arr. X.—Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. John 
Summerfield, 4. M. Late a Preacher in connexion with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. By Joun 
Hotianp. 1 vol. 8vo. New-York: 1829. 


Tne subject of this book is still vividly alive in the memory 
of many hundreds of persons in the cities of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New-York; and must be known, in the outline of 
his character and vocation, to a large number of the readers of 
American newspapers. Since the days of Whitefield and Wes- 
ley, there had been no apparition of a preacher of the same class, 
which excited so much private and public interest, as that of Sum- 
merfield. In whatever town or village he held forth, the most 
lofty and ardent panegyric, the most fond and minute descrip- 
tions, immediately followed :—he was so heralded, that he could 
be sure of full benches and crowded aisles, and he generally pro- 
duced, in the exercise of his ministry, a sensation which warrant- 
ed the poet Montgomery in celebrating him as ‘¢a fervent, fear- 
less, self-sacrificing preacher, the delight of wondering, weep- 
ing, and admiring audiences, w herever he went.”’ His youth, 
his juv enile aspect, his valetudinary condition, his natural elo- 
quence, his intense zeal, altogether operated irresistibly upon a 
considerable portion of his hearers, who were already prepared 
to admire and sympathize by the chorus of praise which we 
have noticed. The desire of religious instruction has been styled 
one of the noblest characteristics of our race:—certainly, one of 
our commonest traits is an avidity to hear it when conveyed 
in popular harangues, under circumstances like those which 
formed the case of Summerfield. 

From the preface to this volume, it appears that delays and 
difficulties occurred with regard to the Memoir of his edifying 
life, which it was deemed proper to issue. The ‘¢ originally an- 
ticipated biographer,’”’ the Rey. Doctor Townley, of London, 
and also the poet Montgomery, were compelled to decline the 
office, in consequence of their professional engagements. Final- 
ly, Mr. Holland,—with whose literary reputation we are unac- 
quainted—was ninsmeninbel by Montgomery, and confidently 
accepted. In a letter included in Mr. Holland’s preface, the 
poet vouches fully and emphatically for the biographer and the 
book. More kindness, than judgment or taste, is displayed in 
this testimony ; for the composition is in general awkward and 
heavy, and strikes us as a sample of the art of sinking a person- 
age like Summerfield below his true level of interest “and digni- 
ty, in the very effort to exalt his attraction and excellence be- 
yond the human standard. We have never been able to enter- 
tain an opinion of Montgomery, as a bard or general writer, se 
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flattering as that which his immediate admirers improve every 
occasion to proclaim ; and in the capacity of a literary critic, he 
would fall much lower in our estimation, if we could believe 
that he decided upon Mr. Holland’s qualifications and labours, 
without the strongest bias which personal friendship and com- 
munity of religious sentiments could produce. 

If this biography had been designed exclusively for the de- 
nomination of Christians to whom Summerfield belonged, we 
should not object to the peculiar dialect, the hazy, mystical style, 
the passionate eulogy or idolatry, the technical cast of language, 
feeling, and doctrine, by which it is marked throughout; and 
probably we should not have ventured to speak of it here. We 
abundantly esteem sincere piety, and we think, with Edmund 
Burke, that as long as men hold eharity and justice to be essen- 
tial, integrant parts of religion, there can be little danger from a 
strong attachment to particular tenets in faith. But an elaborate 
volume respecting Summerfield, could not be intended nor re- 
served for his own sect alone ; it is necessarily given to all Chris- 
tians, and all readers; and therefore we, or others, may, with- 
out uncharitableness or injustice, irreverence or spleen, repre- 
sent it as it affects our understandings and wishes. The strain 
and belief of Mr. Holland are broadly Methodistical ; many 
of his pages will excite derision or disgust in persons who are 
not familiar with the history, creed, and phraseology of Me- 
thodism. Had we not frequently, in our youth, visited taberna- 
cles, and re-perused lately, that masterly and most engaging 
work, Southey’s Life of Wesley, we should have been our- 
selves often shocked, and often again moved to laughter or ridi- 
cule, by Mr. Holland’s tone and his choice of incidents and 
terms. We do not utter this in an invidious sense, or from ori- 
ginal prejudice or disrespect; but with real regret for the error 
which we think has been committed, in not exhibiting the qua- 
lities and achievements of Summerfield in the manner most wide- 
ly efficacious. 

If the subject had been kept clear of the matter and dress like- 
ly to prove offensive, or seem ludicrous, to others than thorough 
Methodists and congenial religionists, it would have redounded 
more to their credit and advantage, and more to the good of so- 
ciety. They have suffered less, or gained more, we apprehend, 
with the literary and religious public at large, by Mr. Southey’s 
exhibition of Wesley, and his narrative of the rise and progress 
of Methodism, than they would have done by the workmanship of 
an adept and enthusiast of their own order of authors, supposing 
that his volumes were equally sure of getting into the hands of 
that public. When there happens to be in the calendar of any 
religious or political sect, an example, or worthy, whose posi- 
tive merits and peculiar course and fate are caleulated to excite 
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in every breast deep and kindly emotions—to extort sympathy 
and esteem,—special care should be taken, for the common be- 
nefit, to adhere to the plan of delineation which we have just 
suggested. 

The father of John Summerfield was an English mechanic, 
deeply imbued with the theory and spirit of Wesley. John was 
born at Preston, in England, on the 31st January, 1798 ; and, 
says our biographer, ‘‘at the time of the birth of the babe, his 
father solemnly dedicated him to the work of the ministry.” 
At school he was distinguished for his intelligence and amiable 
temper ; at an extensive ‘Moravian institute near Manchester, he 
made considerable progress in the dead languages, and some 
other branches of a liberal education. The bankruptcy of his 
father in 1809, caused him to be prematurely called home. 
Though so young, he opened a night school, in which he in- 
structed ‘many young men twice as old as himself,”? and the 
proceeds of which he scrupulously handed to his mother for the 
support of the family. His religious impressions at this period 
were lively. Before he was fifteen years of age, he filled, at 
Liverpool, the station of clerk in a mercantile establishment, 
being principally employed in managing a French correspon- 
dence, and considered an excellent book-keeper and accountant. 
At this stage of his career, Mr. Holland takes occasion to relate 
one of his dreams as “remarkable’’—of course a struggle with 
Satan, an enemy easy to escape or overcome during ‘‘ curtained 
sleep.”? While at Liverpool, the youth—whose rhetorical propen- 
sities were already active—sought every opportunity of hearing 
the best speakers, whether in the pulpit, the bar, or even in po- 
pular meetings. In 1812, he removed with his parent to Dublin, 
where he fell into bad company, and wasted his time at the thea- 
tre, the billiard room, and the card-table. He became an expert 
and daring gambler, to the horror of his father and pious friends. 
His fluent elocution, various acquirements, and quick discern- 
ment, rendered him a favourite companion for all sorts of intel- 
ligent persons. If we had been in the place of Mr. Holland, we 
should have omitted to relate, that his enthusiastic benevolence 
once provoked him to bestow, clandestinely, upon a person in 
distress, all the silver spoons which he could snatch from the 
family board. 

His irregularities were alternated with paroxysms of severe 
contrition, during which he prostrated himself frequently on 
the ground, vociferously lamented his transgressions, and thus 
inspired his father with hopes of his amendment. Happily, 
the Rev. Thomas Raffles’s ‘‘ Life of Spencer’’ fell into his 
hands, and filled him with the desire of becoming ‘‘ an ambassa- 
dor of Christ ;’? but before this ripened into action, he sinned 
again by very devious courses; he indulged an extravagant fond- 
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ness for theatrical amusements, lounged whole days in courts of 
justice, and absented himself, for weeks together, from home, his 
family “having no idea where he was.” W hen brought back, 

by the same kind of necessity which restored the prodigal son 
of the Gospel, he would take fits of seclusion and intense appli- 
cation to books. His father associated him with a man of busi- 
ness in the Coal Trade; he totally neglected his duties, played 
truant again, contracted debts, and was thrown into the Mar- 
shalsea prison, Dublin, in which he remained seven months. 
During his confinement, he employed himself in drawing up 
memorials for such of his fellow-prisoners as wished to apply to 
the courts under the Insolvent Act. His clear and elegant pen- 
manship, and readiness in composition, procured for him lucra- 
tive business of this nature, after his own liberation. When 
very rigidly cross-examined in one of the courts, as a witness 
against an applicant, he gave his testimony with so much ability 
and effect, that the Judge asked him what was his profession; 
and being told that he had none, exclaimed, nevertheless—‘‘ De- 
pend upon it, you will one day or other be a shining charac- 
ter in the world.” 

Within a few months from the date of this prediction, but 
not until four years of reprobateness had elapsed, and after fre- 
quent temptations to suicide, the unfortunate or fortunate youth 
was suddenly struck with remorse for the distress to which he 
had reduced his father, and with alarm at the darkness of his 
own worldly prospects. In the year 1817, his ‘‘ mental agony”’ 
so overwheimed him, that he wept bitterly as he wandered about 
the streets of Dublin. One day, when in this mood, he was ac- 
costed by an edge tool maker, a pious personage, who, says 
Mr. Holland, ** with the tact of a Methodist, and the simplicity 
of a saint,”’ ascertained his state; took him to his cellar; per- 
suaded him to pray with some devout soldiers from the barracks; 
and, that very night, *‘ gave peace to his soul.”” This conver- 
sion, ‘fat once signal and scriptural,’? worked so well and 
speedily, that he betook himself the next day to the barracks, 
in order to cure the disorder and vice reigning there. He first 
won the regard of the soldiers by pleasant anecdotes and kind 
offices, and soon made them docile auditors for pious exhorta- 
tion and copious prayer. He then enlarged the sphere of his 
zeal, edified class-meetings, and wrote stanzas on his first class- 
leader, and an acrostic on the leader’s wife, with exuberant fer- 
vour of godly spirit, but no poetical inspiration. We are sorry 
to learn, that the muses are so little propitious, or so little dear 
to the order, as the following passage of the biography implies: 

**John and Charles Wesley, and one or two of their contemporaries, have 


written hymns of unsurpassable merit, and deserved celebrity; but their succes- 
sors in the ministry, however eloquent in discourse, or fervent in prayer, have 
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generally become impotent, the moment they have invoked the muse; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that though they have contributed their full share to the 
stock of amateur poetry, there is not (so far as I am aware) one popular piece 
of verse, written by a Methodist preacher. Summerfield, however, ought not 
here to be defrauded of the higher praise, of having ever afterward (with per- 
haps a single exception) let alone ‘the unprofitable art of verse-making,’ in 
favour of the more sacred duty of preaching the everlasting gospel.” 

At the age of twenty, Summerfield emerges an enthusiastic 
apostle of righteousness, keeping a diary of the workings of 
grace within him, and of his pious resolves. He recorded his 
advances—which were astonishingly rapid—in the esteem of 
the prayer-mectings, and the occasions on which he was most 
successful in officiating in the chapels. He had a natural im- 
pediment in his speech, that was quickly overcome in his pub- 
lic addresses. He studied the Scriptures systematically and most 
earnestly, devoted a portion of each day to the education of his 
younger sisters, attended to the settlement of his father’s ac- 
counts, and would have been unexceptionable in the eyes of the 
fond parent, if he had not persisted in staying out at night at 
prayer meetings, much later than was consistent with domestic 
order. At this date, he tells in his diary, that “his soul was 
melted down in the furnace of Divine love;’’ that he enjoyed 
‘miraculous interpositions of Divine aid;’’ that he received 
*‘the heavenly mould,” and so forth. His biographer acknow- 
ledges that the diary is quite ‘‘ poor in incident,’’ but he is de- 
lighted with its rhapsodical eestacies, and what he calls the me- 
morials of happy soul-experience. A few specimens of some 
portions of the text and the commentary, will make known the 
stuff of too many of Mr. Holland’s pages. 

Diary. 

*‘ This day, February 12, 1818, I purpose getting a flint and steel, as my fire 
is so often out that I am obliged to lie in bed till day-light, as was the case this 
morning.” 

Comment of Mr. Holland. 

«© On what small things frequently depend our convenience, our happiness, 
nay the most important issues of life itself! ‘The purchase of a flint and steel, 
for a few pence, added at least two hours to his day, during the winter-months. 
Let nobody who reads of this simple incident despise; let nobody be afraid or 
ashamed to go and do likewise,” &c. 

Entry. 

*‘Called on W.; was pressed into the parlour, where were two ladies, in 
whose company I spent two hours—I feel it was wrong; my soul suffered by it.” 

Comment. 

‘* How tender was his conscience! Few persons could see any sin in spend- 
ing two hours in respectable society; nor perhaps was it otherwise wrong, than 
as he felt it so much time lost from communion with God.” 

Mr. Holland seems to approve decidedly the deep compune- 
tion which Summerfield expresses elsewhere for having writ- 
ten—by compulsion from a lady—an extempore acrostic. Be- 
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fore we proceed again with the regular narrative of the Life, 
we must be permitted to give another sample of the biographer’s 
style of reflection in some of his remarks, ‘‘ suggested by the 
meagerness of the diary in incident.”’ 

‘*{n the moral as in the material world, there exist, doubtless, immense tracts 
of terra incognita; but both, in a certain sense, appear to have their limits: and 
it is as frequently the case that great men are the creatures of circumstances, as 
that they are the voluntary creators of their own high destinies. If Summer- 
field had been born in the dawn of Christianity, he might have been an apostle; 
—a century or two later, and he might have won the crown of martyrdom;—the 
contemporary of Luther, and he might have been a reformer: on the other hand, 
had Columbus been the contemporary of Cooke, he might, like him, have cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, and, with him, have discovered sundry groups of isl- 
ands in the vast Pacific;—a hundred years later, and he might, with Parry, have 
penetrated towards the pole. It is said might, in the foregoing assumptions, be- 
cause in both cases the spirit was the same, but its operation was limited as well 
as modified by circumstances. <A greater than Columbus may be born, but the 
world probably does not contain an unexplored tract large enough to immortal- 
ize his discovery: a greater than St. Paul may be converted, but (and with re- 
verence be it spoken) Christianity has not an untilled field equal to that which 
lay before the apostle of the Gentiles.” 


Summerfield had cultivated a taste for music at the Moravian 
seminary, and continued to “exercise on the piano’? without 
avowed scruples. But the leisure which he found for the grati- 
fication of this taste was small indeed, amid his manifold em- 
ployments “as a prayer-leader, an exhorter, a visiter of the 
sick, a Sunday-school teacher, a speaker at the conversation- 
meetings of Christian brethren, a class-leader, and a rich and 
fluent scripturist.”” He first spoke publicly from a text, or 
formally preached, in April, 1818. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction and popularity which he earned while he ‘ graduated 
by pulpit ministrations,”’ his father would not admit him into 
the family-dwelling after eleven o’clock at night. Mr. Holland, 
mentioning the instance of his sleeping at an inn in conse- 
quence, observes—‘‘ It was indeed an early hour at which to 
be locked out; it would be unjustifiable to blame the father for 
this exercise of parental authority—but oh! what would many 
fathers, who have not such sons as Summerfield, give to open 
the door to their children of dissipation at no later an hour. 
Three days after, the father did not himself appear at eleven 
o’clock, but he did not lock his father out.”? This would have 
been, indeed, a graceless proceeding. We must here intimate a 
doubt of the expediency of introducing such anecdotes into the 
book, for they cannot fail to injure either the father or the son, 
in the estimation of suspicious readers. Summerfield frequented, 
with particular pleasure, the “Social Meetings,” at breakfast 
and tea, for religious conversation, which are still ‘* kept up”’ 
in Dublin. About this period, after having sundry internal 
warnings, and strange presentiments of temptations and lapses, 
he was *‘ overtaken,” and slipped, the only time “in the whole 
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course of his Christian life.’ Mr. Holland should have sup- 
pressed the anecdote, but instead of preserving a discreet si- 
lence, he has emblazoned it thus:— 

** A powerful temptation was at hand. Satan, who had laid a snare in the way 
of a secular engagement, into which, much against his inclination, Mr. Summer- 
field had to enter the following afternoon, was but too successful in bringing his 
conscience into bondage. The enemy having so far succeeded with the tempta- 
tion, then came in as a flood upon him. ‘I felt (says he) the conflict between 
conscience and Satan, and in two attacks I gave him the repulse: he renewed 
the effort, and my will consented. Oh, the mercy that God did not strike me 
dead!’ He felt unutterable pangs of conscience, at the recollection of this fault, 
(having, while settling an affair of business, been induced to take a part of a 
pint of porter, which, as he was unaccustomed to it, affected his head,) and 
when he reached home, he indeed knelt down in his agony, but instead of that 
sweet intercourse with heaven, which he had experienced on the preceding 
evening, he could not even speak in prayer; his strength had departed, and 
amid bursting sighs, and with a heavy heart, he retired to rest.” 

Within the next week, the young minister fasted and prayed 
sufficiently to expiate even the heinous offence of “ taking part 
of a pint of porter.”? Apropos of Mr. Summerfield’s subsequent 
abstemiousness, his biographer moralizes deeply, and, we think, 
justly, against perpetual maceration—‘‘ the substitution of un- 
scriptural austerities against nature, for the fruits of grace in the 
soul.”’ In July, 1818, ‘‘ the youthful, lovely, and zealous apos- 
tle,’ went from Dublin to Cork, at the call of his father, to co- 
operate in the management of a general machine manufactory. 
As soon as his talents and piety were discovered, the Methodist 
ministers engrossed him as a preacher, and, to use the biogra- 
pher’s phrase, ‘‘ really appear to have had too little considera- 
tion about his delicate frame.’? He was dragged in every direc- 
tion, encouraged, or forced, to extraordinary physical efforts, 
and ruthlessly pushed forward in his martyrdom. But in Ire- 
land a success precisely such, in point of popularity, as after- 
wards attended his ministry in the United States, rewarded his 
arduous labours. ‘So interesting was the appearance,”’ says 
Mr. Holland, ‘‘and so fascinating the eloquence of the young 
evangelist, that many persons who had never heard a Methodist 
preacher, and probably would not have been prevailed upon to 
hear any other, attended his preaching in the neighbourhood 
of Cork. Whether these were Churchmen, or Catholics, persons 
bigoted against Methodism, or mere men of the world—all were 
delighted and edified by the fervour and simplicity of his ser- 
mons.’’ At Fermoy, at Waterford, in Dublin, he drew vast 
audiences, and preached, on an average, once or twice a day. 
One of his exploits, at the age of twenty-two, was to travel 
three hundred and sixty-two miles, and preach fifty times, in 
seven weeks. At length his health was violently affected— 
but he persisted, until he fell into a state of exhaustion and 


debility, from which his recovery seemed utterly hopeless. 
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The aid of skilful physicians, and an interval of repose from 
his ecclesiastical labours, restored him in a degree beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine friendship. It was not, how- 
ever, those labours alone which then endangered, and in a few 
years afterwards destroyed, his slender thread of existence ; 
but, in addition, dreadful fits of religious hypochondria—a mi- 
serable despondency, ‘‘ dark and terrible conflicts,”’ horrid “ be- 
setments,’”’? gloomy and wild visions and dreams, believed to be 
“ manifestations.’’? The picture of internal wretchedness, which 
is furnished from his diary by his biographer, reminds us for- 
cibly of Milton’s lines— 


** The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav’n of hell, or hell of heav’n.” 


Mr. Holland’s explanation of the phenomena is as follows:— 


**It is difficult to avoid yielding to a conviction, on the whole, that much of 
Mr. Summerfield’s misery arose from bodily disease, some probably from satanic 
temptations, and more than either, and overruling both the former, for his good 
eventually,-—from the striving of God’s Holy Spirit with his spirit, to bring him, 
by a necessarily severe discipline, to an entire surrender of himself to the Lord 
—for, followed, and admired, and flattered, no doubt as he was,—young, inex- 
perienced, and sanguine,—there was continual peril of his being a castaway, 
after preaching to others, because there was continual temptation to preach 
himself, as well as Christ Jesus the Lord, and to glory in his talents as well as in 


the cross.” 
In 1820, Summerfield paid a visit to England, having, in the 
antecedent eighteen months, preached four hundred sermons. 


His debut in that country, as a pulpit orator, was a singular ad- 
venture, which we shall report in the words of Mr. Holland. 


“Immediately on his arrival at Bristol, as he was passing along one of the 
streets of the city, in the loose blue coat which he had worn abroad, and his 
head so reeling from the motion of the vessel, that he had occasionally to cling to 
the palisades, to prevent himself from falling on the pavement; he saw a num- 
ber of children playing at marbles ; of these he inquired the way to the Metho- 
dist Chapel. Thither he repaired, and found that ‘a stranger’ was expected 
to preach that evening. Having taken his seat ina pew, he sat, ‘ unknowing 
and unknown,’ with the rest of the congregation. When they had waited near- 
ly half an hour beyond the time appointed, and no preacher making his appear- 
ance, nor any person attempting even to give out a hymn, the people meantime 
beginning to go away, it was strongly impressed upon Mr. Summerfield’s mind 
that he must himself be ‘the stranger’ thus providentially appointed. After 
reasoning a short time with flesh and blood, he at length broke the snare, and 
inwardly replied to what he considered a call from God—‘ Lord, here am I— 
not my will, but thine, be done!’ He then ascended the pulpit, and undera 
sweet sense of the divine presence, gave out the hymn, beginning, ‘ God moves 
in a mysterious way.’ He felt a little trepidation at first, but in a few minutes 
this text came to his mind—‘ Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for 
Iam thy God! I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness.’ He preached with his usual free- 
dom and unction ; and thus singularly commenced his ministry in England.” 


At Bristol, Exeter, and Liverpool, he gained numberless hear- 


ers and admirers. In August, 1820, he returned from England 
to Cork ; and in October, was attacked, from the same causes, 
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with the malady which nearly proved fatal to him the year be- 
fore. His physicians advised a sea-voyage as the only means or 
chance of complete recovery ; his father, who had conceived the 
plan of emigrating to these United States, now resolved to put 
it in execution ; and, accordingly, the whole family sailed for 
New-York, which port they reached on the 17th March, 1821. 
The introduction of Methodism into our country is traced to a 
local preacher from Ireland, who, in 1766, began his American 
apostleship in the city of New-York. Summerfield’s reputation 
preceded him, and served to bring him into immediate vogue. 
At the annual meeting of the American Bible Society, on the 10th 
May 1821, he made a speech ‘‘which produced a wonderful 
effect.”’ In the month of June, he attended the Methodist Con- 
ference, held at Troy, was admitted into the connexion, and 
‘‘appointed”’ for New-York city. There, other churches than 
the Methodist were liberally opened to him. When it was 
known that he was to ascend the pulpit, multitudes awaited the 
opening of the doors, in order to struggle for a position within 
the sound of his voice. The collection, after his sermon in behalf 
of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, amounted to 
something more than a thousand dollars, together with a gold 
necklace and several rings. His unprecedented popularity com- 
pelled him to preach much oftener than was compatible with the 
delicacy of his health. 

In Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington,—which cities 
he visited in the year 1822—fame—to use his own language— 
had gone before him, and ‘‘ blown avery loud trumpet indeed ;” 
the eagerness of public curivsity, and the warmth of newspaper 
panegyric, could scarcely have been exceeded. In Philadel- 
phia, one of his discourses was delivered in the Presbyterian 
church in Washington Square, to a concourse of several thou- 
sand persons, and in the presence of most of the clergy. At 
Washington, the members of Congress and the heads of depart- 
ments surrounded the pulpits in which he appeared. In rela- 
tion to this auditory, he observes, in one of his letters—*‘* As you 
may suppose—I directed my attention to subvert the principles 
of Unitarianism, which have unhappily found their way into 
Congress, through the ministry of a Unitarian clergyman.” The 
hall of the House of Representatives was offered to him for a 
Sunday, but when he went, accordingly, to the Capitol, the 
crowd was so vast that he was obliged to halt on the lofty steps 
in front of that magnificent edifice, and preach in the open air. 

On the 2d June, of the same year, he was ordained deacon 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The fatigue of a journey 
to Philadelphia in that month, occasioned so violent an hemor- 
rhage of his lungs, that it was thought impossible he could sur- 
vive for more than a few days. His testamentary directions, 
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which Mr. Holland has copied, and which were written when 
he was supposed to be on the point of expiration,—do particular 
credit to both his heart and understanding. As soon as the writ- 
ing apparatus was removed, he fell into a sound sleep, that last- 
ed uninterruptedly sixteen hours. This long rest imparted fresh 
vigour to the principle of vitality ; he continued thenceforward 
to recover gradually, though slowly. In August, 1822, he was 
able to go into Jersey for air and exercise. The Senatus Acade- 
micus of Princeton college spontaneously conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

In the month of October, he returned to his family and cor- 
dial friends in New-York. A sea-voyage having been prescrib- 
ed to him by the faculty, he was appointed a delegate from the 
American Bible Society, to the Protestant Bible Society of 
France; Captain Williams, one of the owners of the ship Six 
Brothers, then bound to Marseilles, generously gave him a free 
passage in that vessel. On his arrival at Marseilles, he ex- 
pectorated with more freedom ; and had it not been for a truly 
barbarous quarantine of five and forty days, during which he 
suffered treatment fit only for malefactors, he might have re- 
cruited his strength in a much more satisfactory degree. His 
correspondence with his relatives at New-York, contains some 
interesting details of his remarks and sensations at Marseilles. 
During the quarantine, it was in a small Catholie chapel, and 
‘¢ prostrated before a crucifix anda host of images,” that he “ en- 
joyed that fellowship with the Father and the Son, of which the 
world knows nothing.”? He was hugely scandalized by the 
religious processions; the saiuts on canvass and the wooden 
angels; the singing, sighing, shouting during the solemnities of 
the Passion week, the dresses of the priests, and other rites and 
forms of the Catholic religion. To a Methodist preacher, how- 
ever, a disciple of Wesley,—who doubtless had read the histo- 
ry of field services and camp-meetings, ‘‘ singing sighing, shout- 
ing,’”’ could have been no novelty in religious worship. He eja- 
culated a fervent desire to live to see Popery ‘‘in its nakedness, 
or at least with its skirts cut off.”’ 

On the 5th of April, the pious valetudinarian arrived in Pa- 
ris, by the way of Lyons, and on the 16th of that month, the 
anniversary of the Protestant Bible Society of France was cele- 
brated. The address which he had prepared for this occasion, 
was translated into French by the Dutchess of Broglie, Madame 
de Stael’s daughter, and read to the meeting by a respectable 
American resident in Paris. It is a glowing and apt composi- 
tion. One of the secretaries of the French society responded— 
suitably in every respect. 

In the French capital, such polite and affectionate attentions 
were extended to Summerfield, as distinguish and endear French 
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hospitality beyond any other whatever. The climate, however, 
—the most important consideration for him—was much less 
bland and remedial:—excessive cold and moisture united, made 
him sigh for the vernal temperature of New-York. He re- 
paired without delay to England ;—to experience there the 
same bodily afflictions, and the same tender longings for his 
adopted country. His mien had grown very cadaverous;—he 
complained of pain in the side; the doctors predicted that he 
would fall into the grave within two years. Generous friend- 
ship, enthusiastic admiration, sectarian sympathy, ministered 
prodigally to his wants—except the chief one—repose of mind 
and frame—abstinence from all excitement and all exertion. On 
the 16th of March, 1824, he embarked at Liverpool for New- 
York, and on the 19th of April, heard the warm salutations of 
his American votaries. The absence of fifteen months had not 
operated to the benefit of his fragile constitution. But he was 
allowed to resume his ministerial toils of every kind;—and in 
this way may be said to have been surrendered as a victim to 
Death. On the 19th of May, he was ordained Elder by the Bal- 
timore Conference. That city, Philadelphia, and New-York, 
were again the chief theatres of his oratory, and his reception 
and triumphs did not fall short of the expectations which the 
first must have created. At the end of June, he undertook a 
missionary excursion to the north, through the state of New- 
York into Vermont—first as far as Middlebury, and thence to 
Montreal. It does not appear that he made any extraordinary 
impression in either New-England or Canada, though he fre- 
quently preached to polite and to promiscuous audiences. This 
expedition, which occupied five weeks, accelerated, perhaps, 
his lamentable demise, by bettering his health so far, that he 
could deem himself able to work again without intermission 
in the vineyard. The Missionary Board of the Philadelphia 
Conference directed him to travel for one month, within the 
states of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, to form auxiliary so- 
cieties, and take up collections for the institution. He accom- 
plished this errand faithfully “in the spirit of sacrifice,’’ and 
with profit to the Missionary purse and cause. The net appor- 
tionment to him was one hundred and five dollars, all which 
sum he ‘‘ disbursed upon his dear father in his affliction.”” At 
Baltimore, in the month of December, 1824, he submitted to a 
course of mercury, flattered with the hope that salivation might 
regenerate his frame. He still preached in the churches, when 
his mouth was almost too sore to allow him to articulate; and 
when, such was his debility, it was necessary to carry him to 
and fro. An object like this, still uttering pious counsel in me- 
lodious and impassioned tones, could not fail to touch every 
heart. 
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In the month of March, 1825, he returned from Baltimore to 
New-York, in consequence of the alarming indisposition of his 
father, at whose bedside he watched with true filial devotion. 
In the course of a few weeks his own maladies were aggravated 
to the point of confining him altogether to the bed in which he 
breathed his last, on the fourteenth of June, in the same year. 
His principal disease was ascertained to be dropsy. The mortal 
illness and the premature decease of so conspicuous and estima- 
ble a favourite of the public, induced general sympathy and sor- 
row, and were attended by a full tribute of respect and regret. 
At the interment of the body, six ministers of various denomi- 
nations were pall-bearers;—the streets, through which the long 
funeral procession passed, were crowded with serious spectators ; 
and besides his tombstone, a beautiful cenotaph bears an ample 
inscription, commemorating his talents, labours, and virtues. 
During his last sickness, his mind wandered occasionally, and 
suffered strong transitions from despair to confidence with re- 
gard to its ulterior doom. Mr. Holland has dwelt too minutely 
on the death-bed scenes; such anecdotes as the following are tri- 
vial, and told in a way which destroys the solemnity of the sub- 
ject. 

**In the course of the/evening, his sister, thinking that he was much more 
comfortable than he had been for a few days past, (little did she think he was 
so near his end!) embraced the opportunity of visiting her anxious parent, who 
was confined to his bed in the country. She returned about ten o’clock in the 
evening, with a message from him to his darling son. She said, ‘ John, my dear, 
your father sends his /ove to you: he desired me to say, that you are the subject 
of his prayers night and day’—to which he made no reply; his eyes appeared fix- 
ed, but there was no apprehension of his immediate death. She added, ‘ John, 
my love, is that right ?? He answered, ‘ Certainly, oh! Certainly.’ Observing that 
his cough was very troublesome, she said, ‘ My dear John, you must have taken 
cold from the windows being open :’ he said, ‘ very possible.’ She then gave 
him a drink, which was his /asf, as she was about to retire to rest for a few 
hours. She gave him a kiss, and said, ‘ good night,’ to which he replied, ‘ good 
night/’—these were his last words.” 

Summerfield’s career was singularly eventful and conspicuous, 
considering that he was cut off in his twenty-seventh year. The 
frailties and obliquities of his boyhood may be easily pardoned, 
as they were nobly expiated by the rectitude of his conduct, and 
the sincerity of his Christian zeal, from the period of his new 
birth or final conversion. He would have been excusable if he 
had displayed pride and vain glory, under all the circumstances of 
his last five years—ever inhaling clouds of incense, and within 
the influence of doctrines of perfection, grace, and saintship, 
which tend to generate the utmost self-complacency and pre- 
sumption. There is no symptom of this species of intoxication 
or delirium, either in his deportment or secret diary. He ob- 
serves, in a letter, that the Lord had crowned him with many 
honours, and at the same time had taught him the art of hang- 
ing them all as trophies on the cross of Christ. He adverts, in 
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another, with unaffected pleasantry, to the extravagance and 
quantity of the encomiums which met his eyes in the newspa- 
pers. His biographer is not partial in extolling his modesty and 
humility during the most brilliant era of his renown. Church- 
goers, and particularly the female part of them, are prone to 
worship a popular preacher or gifted clergyman;—the idol is 
exposed to caresses, adulation, and deference, which it requires 
the very best of human clay to withstand. Summerfield liked 
to preach in a church with a vestry, by which he could escape 
after service;—he shunned personal homage, and patiently sub- 
mitted to rebuke. He was fond of exhorting children, to whom 
he could adapt himself admirably ; who hung upon his accents 
with the more wonder and earnestness, as he so nearly resem- 
bled themselves in aspect:—‘‘ It was a delightful scene,”’ says 
the biographer, ‘‘ to witness his appearance among them—him- 
self like a boy among his juniors, leaning gracefully over the 
pulpit, in a manner best comporting with the familiar and affec- 
tionate style of his address, his juvenile auditory occupying the 
body of the church, and listening with the most steady attention 
to their ingenuous teacher. ”’ 

He made no other particular preparation for the pulpit than 
to draw a rough outline of a sermon, on a sheet or half-sheet of 
paper, which, if after preaching it he deemed worthy, he trans- 
cribed into his book of sermons. This book was found to con- 
tain a collection of one hundred and seventy-six of those out- 
lines, in seventy-four post octavo pages. He never used notes 
on the desk; the duration of his sermons was between fifty 
minutes and an hour. He wrote only one or two of them for 
the press. The extracts which are furnished in this memoir, do 
not vindicate his fame ; but we know from the testimony of com- 
petent judges among his auditors, that he displayed uncommon 
powers of elocution; amplified his topics elegantly and persua- 
sively ; fascinated alike the old and the young, the learned and 
unlearned, and persons of different faith and ritual. He had 
conned the text of Scripture, but possessed no erudition, profane 
or sacred. His correspondence breathes devotional fire, filial 
and fraternal tenderness, grateful friendship, and is tersely word- 
ed; but it does not indicate superior talents, or taste and pro- 
ficiency in literature. We may repeat here what Southey re- 
marks of Whitefield—‘‘It would have been fortunate for his 
reputation, if he had left nothing written; his talents would 
then have been estimated by the effect which they are known to 
have produced ; for, on this point, there is the evidence of wit- 
nesses whose credibility cannot be disputed. His writings do 
not afford the measure of his genius as a preacher.”’ Summer- 
field exhausted himself by fervour in the pulpit, but he kept his 
voice and gesture under restraint. Well would it be for not a 
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few of his brethren whom we have heard, and, indeed, for other 
teachers of the law, and for public debaters, if they would re- 
member the quaint advice which Wesley gave—“ Scream no 
more, at the peril of your soul;—speak as earnestly as you can, 
but do not seream. I often speak loud; often vehemently ; but 
I never scream—l never strain myself.’? Wesley was a scholar, 
a learned man, no less than a voluble and overwhelming de- 
claimer:—he reproved his preachers for neglecting to read, and 
therefore remaining without variety of matter or compass of 
thought. 

Mr. Holland’s report of Summerfield’s social qualities and 
colloquial merits is not exaggerated. In private company, he 
was amiable, unassuming, lively, and sometimes facetious; he 
introduced pleasant anecdotes, and grave remarks, with the hap- 
piest effect. In noticing the pleasure and the sunshine which he 
appeared to find in society and the pulpit, we cannot refrain 
from adverting again to the piteous depression of spirits, wild- 
ness of misery, and frequent convulsions of despair, which his 
diary discloses. These evils are hardly reconcileable with the 
doctrines of new birth, perfection, and grace, or with the inti- 
mate, direct communion which he boasted of holding with the 
Godhead. If they were connected at all with the religious faith 
and discipline to which he was attached, they must beget repul- 
sive and alarming reflections that we need not express. Sum- 
merfield, who is depicted and styled by Mr. Holland ‘a saint 
of the Most High,” wrestled, according to his diary, with hor- 
rible temptations; underwent the most dismal eclipses of the 
soul; believed himself often to be in utter spiritual darkness 
and reprobation—despaired of heaven, almost invoked hell:— 
witness this language, indited in the very season of his ostensi- 
ble sanctification: **Oh! that I knew where I might find God; 
‘¢ | view myself as the most abandoned of all sinners;—I am 
‘‘ tempted to wish that I was openly profane—as being in a more 
‘‘ likely way to obtain the salvation of God than in my present 
“¢ state. —I have no light—my hell increases,” &c. There are 
excesses, eccentricities, mysteries, and terrors of the human 
mind, which we would not undertake to explain, and which it 
has not been our good or ill fortune to experience; as there are 
many moral miracles, illapses of the Holy Ghost, immediate 
interpositions of Omnipotence, recorded by Summerfield and 
Mr. Holland, which we should never feel bold or rash enough 
to suppose could happen to our humble selves. The biographer 
solves all Gordian knots, and credits all supernatural visitations. 
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